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Concerning 
cow-licks 


Every so often America’s Young 
Lochinvar —“The Coast”— saddles 
his pinto, turns his head east and 
adventures on a “look-see.” 


) 
The tale is still told how Coast 
enterprise, in the guise of citrus fruits, rode out of the 








West and captured a national ‘market . . . again as 
raisins . . . again as salmon .'. . again as prunes 
. . « again as lumber. And please remember it is Coast 
genius that revolutionized the style in swimming suits 
and appropriated the lion’s portion of the movie industry. | 
Now it is Glo-Co, a hair-dressing, from the laboratory 
of the Glo-Co Company, Los Angeles. And not just a 
“me too” proposition. For, while Glo-Co does tame the 
stubborn mane, that’s not all. It is the natural foe of 
dandruff. Its administration imparts a soft lustrousness 
to the hair. Its use is unostentatious. 
Glo-Co, with these friendly attributes, is finding it 
possible, with the aid of advertising, to slip by stubborn 
prejudices and into public acceptance, It is winning the 
confidence of those who detest ordinary slick-downs. It 
is convincing dealers that all the bright young men do 
not subscribe to patent-leather finishes. It is converting 
Mr. and Mrs., Master and Miss America to the practice 
of conditioning the hair the while it is being tamed. 
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N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Keyed Advertising 





THE Dow CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN,.U.S.A. 


November 2nd, 1926. 
asc 
a7 08 ST EDITION “an 


CABLE ADORESS DOWCHEMCO 
oe 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK crry 
SAINT LOUIS IN REPLY PLEASE REFER To 


Le I. Doan, 


Thomas Publishing Company, 
Eighth Avenue, 33rd to 34th St., 
New York City. 


Gen tlemen:- 


We have your favor of the 29th with reference 
to the results of our advertising in Thomas Register, which 
carried with it "keyed" street address to enable us to 
identify inquiries resulting from this particular ad, We 
have no figures to give you as to the number of inquiries 
received, but can assure you that we get so many inquiries 
of a substantial nature, which we can trace to Thomas Register 
that we would not for a minute discontinue this expenditure, 


While we are not disposed to write many 
testimonial letters of this nature, the writer believes he 
advised you some time ago that the results per dollar expend- 
ed in Thomas Register greatly exceeds the results obtained 
from any other advertis which we carry on either in 
periodicals or direct mail pieces. 


Yours very truly, 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


fa 


Ase't Sales Manager. 
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We Stopped Advertising for Three 
Months and Our Sales Increase 
Curve Promptly Flattened 


Pabst Re-proves an Important Merchandising Principle During 
Marketing of New Food Product 


By W. R. Patterson 


Manager, 


ROM the time of our initial 

tryout advertising campaigns 
for Pabst-ett until April of the 
present year our sales, month by 
month, showed a consistent and 
It was in 
April, 1926, that we started ag- 
gressively after national distribu- 
tion for this food product. That 
month, we sold approximately 115,- 
000 pounds. During March, 1927, 
we sold, in round figures, a mil- 
lion pounds. 

This monthly expansion came so 
much faster than we expected that 


very material increase. 


we had to stir ourselves mightily, ° 


in a manufacturing way, to pro- 
duce the goods to fill our orders. 

But the figures for last April, 
following hard upon the record- 
breaking March output, showed 
only a fair advance. If the prod- 
uct had been going along in the 
ordinary and conventional way we 
probably would have been satis- 
fied with the April showing. But 
sales had been jumping ahead with 
such sensational swiftness, new 
markets had been conquered with 
such apparent ease, that our April 
showing, although well over a mil- 
lion pounds, came as considerable 
of a shock to us. 

What was the matter? Why 
hadn't Pabst-ett gone ahead that 
month with relatively the same 
percentage of increase shown dur- 
ing the preceding months ? 


Cheese Division, 


Pabst Corporation 


It is my honest opinion that the 
downward trend was caused abso- 
lutely and wholly by a lapse in our 
advertising activities. 

We had had page advertisements 
in national publications on Janu- 
ary 22. The next piece of copy, 
with the exception of a local cam- 
paign in Chicago, was on April 17. 
Beginning with this resumption of 
our general effort, things started 
up again. But it was ween 
forty-five and sixty days before 
sales swung back to the former 
basis, showing monthly figures 
similar to those we had found to 
be so extremely exhilarating and 
good to look at during the year 
that had gone. Sales have been 
growing ever since, thanks to our 
now consistent advertising pro- 
gram. The last Monday in August 
of this year was the best single 
day in our history from a sales 
standpoint, exceeding our previous 
biggest day by exactly 2,632 dozen 
cartons. 

We had not lost any of our 
belief in advertising. Neither did 
we make the foolish mistake of 
assuming that the great momentum 
gained by Pabst-ett up to that time 
would carry it forward indefinitely. 
The interruption was more in the 
nature of a recess taken while cer- 
tain adjustments were in progress. 
The results of that recess did not 
please us. 


Table of Contents on page 202 
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We are now ready to say that 
only the most extraordinary com- 
bination of circumstances can jus- 
tify breaking the advertising 
thread. Even though an organiza- 
tion may be growing so rapidly, as 
did our cheese division, that it has 
not yet altogether settled into its 
stride in an advertising way, it 
should not interrupt its program 
while thinking through and per- 
fecting its selling policies. The 
time to make changes in advertis- 
ing procedure is while the adver- 
tising is going ahead full force. 


FIRST ADVERTISING WAS AN 
EXPERIMENT 


Perhaps our mistake in declaring 
this advertising recess was due 
more or less to the fact that we 
had been eg from the 
very beginning. Our first adver- 
tising effort, in fact, was frankly a 
test designed to show us whether 
Pabst-ett was a “repeater” — 
whether people would buy it a sec- 
ond, third and fourth time. It is 


generally recognized that good 


advertising and good sales work 
will place almost any commodity 
on the dealer’s shelf once and move 
it off once. But successive sales 
have to be determined by the prod- 
uct itself. We were satisfied in 
our own minds that _Pabst-ett 
would sell continuously. But if it 
would not, then we should have to 
experiment further until, if possi- 
ble, we had removed the objection. 

This point had to be determined 
before any extended advertising 
was done. We therefore selected 
two tryout markets. One was the 
tri-cities (Davenport, Moline and 
Rock Island) and the other was 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

We chose the tri-cities because 
the market there is of reasonable 
size, making possible the use of a 
comparatively inexpensive sales 
and advertising campaign. More- 
over, it is a typical Mid-Western 
market with an agricultural back- 
ground and a large percentage of 
the population is American born. 

Youngstown was chosen, on the 
other hand, because it is an indus- 
trial city with a large percentage 
of the population foreign born or 
of foreign extraction. It is typi- 
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cally Mid-Eastern and approxi- 
mately the same size as the other 

Thus we had the opportunity to 
try out Pabst-ett in the East and 
the West, to industrial and agri- 
cultural communities and to Ameri- 
can and foreign elements. 

We set out to develop these two 
markets in a way that woul: sup- 
ply us with an answer that would 
be thoroughly conclusive one way 
or the other. I, myself, went to 
the tri-cities with a crew of sales- 
men and another crew was sent to 
Youngstown. The first step was 
to canvass the retail trade of each 
town most thoroughly. The men 
carried samples of Pabst-ett and 
took the necessary time fully to 
explain and demonstrate it to every 
dealer. Up to now it must be re- 
membered that Pabst-ett was a 
new item unknown to the trade. 
The salesmen, therefore, proceeded 
on the cold canvass angle. Each 
retailer was shown, however, just 
what advertising we proposed to 
do in the town during that intro- 
ductory effort. The object was to 
get the merchandise onto his shelves 
before the advertising started, and 
there is no doubt that the showing 
made of our newspaper plans had 
a great deal to do with our suc- 
cess in inducing the dealers to 
stock the goods. 

The first week was devoted to 
working among the dealers. On 
the following Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday teaser 
copy appeared in the newspapers 
telling about the coming of Pabst- 
ett. The Thursday teaser said that 
Pabst-ett had arrived and asked 
the readers to look for the adver- 
tising in the next day’s paper. On 
that date appeared full pages giv- 
ing the Pabst-ett message to the 
consuming public. 

In these two markets we secured 
an average of 79 per cent distri- 
bution, which we think is very 
high. The advertising consisted 
of thirteen pieces of copy, a total 
of 7,000 can) ng paper, which ran 
for eight weeks. 

After the first campaign we took 
the sales force out of the two 
markets for two weeks. This was 
to show us how Pabst-ett would 
get along by itself. After that we 
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sent one man back to each market 
to make a check-up. We did not 
bother them again for four weeks. 
During those six weeks the people 
had purchased all our initial ship- 
ments to the jobbers and new ship- 
ments were made necessary. 

It will be observed that while we 
temporarily withdrew from active 
personal sales work in these two 
territories, waiting for things to 
happen, we kept up a _ consistent 
program of advertising throughout 
the six weeks. It is to this that 
we attribute a large portion of our 
success in opening the markets so 
thoroughly. In fact, the net result 
of the two experiments showed us 
that Pabst-ett would repeat and 
that advertising would sell it. 

At the end of the six weeks, 
therefore, we proceeded with the 
utmost confidence to open our home 
market in Milwaukee and its sur- 
rounding territory. Many sales 
executives have asked me why we 
did not open in Milwaukee in the 
first place. There are two good 
reasons. Suppose we had pro- 
ceeded in Milwaukee as we did in 
the tri-cities and Youngstown, and 
the campaign had been as entirely 
successful as these were. In that 
event we should have wondered 
whether the results had come from 
the merits of the goods and the 
efficiency of our advertising or be- 
cause Milwaukee is our home 
town and people presumably like us. 
If the effort had been a failure, 
we might have wondered if we 
had not been victims of the prin- 
ciple that “a prophet is not with- 
out honour save in his own coun- 
try and in his own house.” 

In other words, the test, regard- 
less of how it worked out, could 
hardly be expected to give us an 
accurate picture of what we wanted 
to know. As it was, we were con- 
fident that proportionately the same 
results would be obtained in Mil- 
waukee. And so it proved. We 
proceeded in the same way, al- 
though of course on a larger scale, 
using personal salesmanship to get 
the goods on dealers’ shelves and 
followed it up by the use of large 
newspaper space. 

The successful outcome of the 
Milwaukee effort made us believe 
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that the people actually did like 
Pabst-ett and that we had the right 
idea as to the performing power 
of newspaper advertising, the size 
of space to use and the times to 
use it. This made us decide to 
open additional markets at once— 
to start toward national distribu- 
tion. This time we opened mar- 
kets in groups. The first group 
consisted of Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Toledo and Columbus. 

In the second group were Omaha, 
Des Moines, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Indianapolis and Cleveland. 

For the third group we decided 
upon Buffalo, Rochester, Cincin- 
nati and Pittsburgh. 


STRATEGIC POINTS 


If anybody will take the trouble 
to study the location of these mar- 
kets a bit he will see that we 
spotted them around over the coun- 
try in strategic points so as to take 
advantage of the infiltration or 
seepage from the larger centers out 
into the smaller points. We were 
building around Milwaukee, reach- 
ing farther out each time. 

After we had finished with the 
third group, using the same meth- 
ods I have already described, we 
distributed the sales force which 
we had used in these special cam- 
paigns. The men were placed over 
the territories where Pabst-ett had 
been successfully introduced and 
then we began to cultivate the “in- 
between” cities. For this purpose 
we carried out a direct-mail cam- 
paign on the jobbers in smaller 
points bordering on, or located in, 
the territories of development. 

The direct-mail campaign con- 
sisted of four-page letterheads to- 
gether with suitable inserts. The 
letterheads carried an outline map 
of the United States on the inside 
pages and each market opened was 
indicated by a red dot. The letters 
were sent out once a month and a 
new map was made each time, por- 
traying the new markets opened up 
to that date. The map on the first 
letterhead contained thirteen red 
dots. By the time the campaign 
had been in progress for five 
months there were 832 red dois on 
the map. 

(Continued on page 178) 
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Lowest Cost per Inquiry 
WON BY 
THE HoOusE BEAUTIFUL 


In the record of “ddvertising returns 
to June 30th, 1927, of the California 
Redwood Association. 


Just another demonstration of THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL’S domi- 
nance in the advertising field of 


Building 


Furnishing 


‘Decorating 
. Buy Ona Rising Tide 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
PUBLISHING CORP. 

) 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 

cA Member of the (lass Group 
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We advertise: 


Alaska 
Almonds 
Apples 
Apple Butter 
Apple Sauce 
Animal Spray 
Antiseptics 
Apricots 
Artichokes 
Asparagus 
Asphalt 

Axle Grease 


Bacon s 
Bangor, Maine 


BasementWindows - 


Beans 

Beets 

Belt Dressing 

Berkshire County, 
Mass. 

Blackberries 

Books 

Borax 

Boric Acid 

Boric Talcum 
Powder 

Brake Drums 

Breakfast Food 


Calculating 
Machines 
Camphor Ice 
Camphorated 
Cream 
Candles 
Candle Holders 
Candy 
Caramels 
Carrots 
Carriage Oil 
Catsup 
Channels 
Cheese Coating 
Cherries 
Chewing Gum 
Chili Peppers 
Chili Sauce 
Chocolate 
Chocolate Bars 
Cigars 
Clamps 
Cleaning Pads 


Clutch Discs 

Coal Doors 

Coffee 

Cold Formed 
Channels and 
Angles 

Cold Cream 

Commercial Banks 


rm 
Corner Beads 
Crackers 
Cranberry Sauce 
Crank Cases 
Crayons 
Cream Separator 
Crow Repellant 
Crushed Pineapple 
Cultivator Parts 
Cup Grease 
Cylinder Oil 
Depilatory 
Dish Washing 
Powder 
Disinfectant 
Douglas, Arizona 
Drains 
Dry Milk 
Drygoods Store 
Electric Light 
Service 
Electric Power 
Service 
Electri¢ Railway 
Service 
Electric 
Refrigerators 
Encyclopedia 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Evaporated Milk 
Expanded Metal 


Factory Sites 
Farm Paper 
Farms 

Fibre Grease 
Floor Dressing 
Flour 

Fly Spray 
Fuel Oil 
Furnace Oil 
Furniture Polish 
Floor Wax 


Fruit Cake 

Fruit Drops 

Furrow and Gong 
Wheels 


Gasoline 
Gasoline Engine 
Oil 


i 

Gasoline Rail Cars 

Ginger Ale 

Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado 

Grapes 

Graphite Lubricant 

Grease 

Hair Tonic 

Hair Groom 

Ham 

Harness Oil 

Harrowtooth 
Clamps 

Harvester Oil 

Hawaiian Islands 

Hominy 

Honey 

Hoof Oil 

Hotels 

Household 
Lubricant 

Housing Covers 

Hub Flanges 


Ice Cream 
Industrial Car 
Wheels 
Insecticide 
Ironing Wax 


Jams 

Jasper National 
Park 

Jellies 

Joist Pin Anchors 


Kerosene 


Land Roller Heads 

Lever Latches 

Lift Truck 
Platforms 

Lima Beans 

Live Stock Oil 


Macaroni 
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Machine Guard 
& Factory Parti- 
tion Material 

Magazine 

Malted Milk 

Maritime 
Provinces 

Marmalades 

Meats 

Metal Lathing 

Milk Products 

Milking Machines 

Mineral Oil 

Mineral Water 

Mints 

Motor Buses 

Motor Oil 

Motor Trucks 

Motorized Fire 
Apparatus 

Municipal Water 
Service 

Mustard 

Noodles 


Oil Cookstoves 
Oil Heaters 
Ointment 

Olives 

Optical Products 
Ovens 


Paints 
Paraffine Wax 
(Refined) 

Peaches 
Peanut Butter 


fe 
Petroleum Jellies 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Pickles 
Pimentos 
Pineapples 


Pipe Joints 
Platform Boxes 
Plows 
Plumbers’ Thread 
Cutting Oil 
Plums 
Pork and Beans 
Poultry House 
Spray 
Preserved Milk 
Preserves 
Pressed Steel 
Prunes 
Pumpkin 


Radiator Shells 

Radio Broad- 
casting Stations 

Radio Store 

Railways 

Raisins 

Real Estate 

Redwood Lumber 

Roof Spray 


Salad Oil 
Salmon 
San Diego, 
California 
Santa Barbara, 
California 
Santa Monica, 
California 
Sauerkraut 
Savings Bank 
Securities 
Separator Oil 
Sham 
Shelled Walnuts 
Skin Lotion 
Sliced Bacon 
Sliced Beef 
Sliced Pineapple 


Soap Chi 
Seoghen! 
Spices 

Spinach 
Sprouts 

Squash 

State of California 
State of Maine 
Step Hangers 
Steel Budging 
Steel Platforms 
String Beans 
Stucco Mesh 


Tank and Barrel 
Heads 

Tea 

Throat Spray 

Tin Foil 

Tool Boxes 

Tomatoes 

Tomato Sauce 

Tours 

Trains 

Transit Service 

Tree Spray 

Trust Service 

Tucson, Arizona 

Tuna Fish 


Underwear 


Vanishing Cream 

Vegetable 
Shortening 

Vermicelli 


Walnuts 

Water Heaters 
Washing Machines 
Weight Boxes 
Wheel Discs 
Wicks 


Yosemite Park 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
cAdvertising 


New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


Seattle 
Denver 
Montreal 
Toronto 

















Ford Advertises to Make Public 
Air Travel Minded 


Large Scale Campaign Started in Order to Get Public Interested jp 
Aviation as a Means of Transportation 


HE Ford Motor Company ex- 

pects aviation to be “one of the 
greatest industries the world has 
yet known.” It so declares in the 
first advertisement ofa large-scale 
campaign for which it is signing 
and paying. This first 
advertisement sounds 
the keynote of the 
campaign, when it 
says: 

“Perhaps the most 
significant thing in the 
great accomplishment 
of young Colonel 


Lindbergh is that in 
him the world sees 
the first outstanding 
example of a genera- 
tion that ts born air- 
conscious! Just as the 
past generation was 


born to steam, accept- 
ing railway transpor- 
tation as an accom- 
plished fact—and just 
as the present genera- 
tion has accepted the 
automobile as a cus- 
tomary vehicle — so 
does the rising gen- 
eration lift up its eyes 
to the skies! It may 
be hard still for many 
of us to accept the 
fact, but it is certain 
that the airplane will 
give as great an im- 
petus to advancing 
civilization as did the 
automobile.” 

This campaign, 
which is to run in a 
considerable number of periodicals, 
makes no endeavor to get direct 
sales of airplanes. Although the 
campaign, as the copy plainly indi- 
cates, is being undertaken for the 
purpose of making the American 
public Air Travel conscious, and 
although it does not in any way 
seem to make a direct effort to sell 
Ford airplanes, nevertheless, it does 
make clear the fact that the Ford 


few wore of 


1 erems only pevterday! 
Yet wn the few brief years since then 


How long age dad Wilbur Wight crete 
the drill Geld at Fort Myer while « 
wienemes seared 
opre-mmouthed st the first man to fy 
with wings for more chan an hows?” 


be seas of the South Atlante — 
Medoterramean— the Pacific — the 1 
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Motor Company is in the aviation 
business and proposes to stay in 
that business. 

The first advertising, for ex- 
ample, plainly states that in fac- 
tory equipment, in laboratory ex- 


LIFT UP YOUR EYES | 


han Ocean — the Gulf of Menco. 

He has soared conbdently over the sands 
of Sahars and the Great Aratnan Desert, 
where omby che camme\ had dared venture 


wo rch om promers tor the future” 


Perhaps the most mgreficame chung 9 
the gret scoomplichmert of young 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


NO ATTEMPT IS BEING MADE IN THE FORD AVIATION AD- 
VERTISING TO MAKE DIRECT SALES OF FORD AIRPLANES 


periment, and in actual flights, the 
Ford Motor Company has alrcady 
established a place for itself in this 
industry. It also calls attention to 
the fact that within the last two 
years pilots have flown over the 
established Ford air routes, carry- 
ing freight on regular daily sched- 
ules, a distance of 700,000 miles. 
The advertising does not say $0, 
but it. is authoritatively reported 
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Concentrating Where 
Advertising Pays 


URING the first seven months of 
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that during that time Ford planes 
have carried more than 4,000,000 
pounds of freight and piled up a 
total of 7,528 actual flying hours. 

Officials of the Ford company 
have informed’ Printers’ INK that 
it is their hope and belief that this 
campaign will greatly aid in mak- 
ing the airplane as practical and 
as commonplace as any other 
method of transportation now in 
use. They also say that it is their 
intention to confine the campaign 
to consideration of the utility 
phases of the airplane—the opera- 
— of airplanes on a_ business 
asis. 


Credit Association Appoints 
Successor to J. H. Tregoe 


_ Stephen I. Miller, national educational 
director of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and of the American Ins‘itute 
of Banking, was chosen by the 
of directors, meeting at icago 
week, to succeed J. Har Tre as 
executive manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Mr. Tregoe will 
remain with the association in an ad- 
visory capacity. 


E. M. Loftus and J. H. Kyle 
Join Paul Block, Inc. 


E. M. Loftus has joined the Chicago 
office of Paul Block, Inc., publishers’ 
representative. He has m with the 
New York office of the Allen-Klapp 


Comeess: 

, * Kyle has been added to the 
New York staff of Paul Block. He 
was formerly with E. M. 
New York. 


Burke, Inc., 


G. H. Lorimer, Vice-President, 
Curtis Publishing Company 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, George Horace Lorimer was 
elected a vice-president. He has been 
associated with Cyrus H. K. Curtis for 
about thirty years, becoming editor of 
Ti Saturday Evening Post shortly 
after Mr. Curtis took over this publica- 
tion in 1897. 





H. C.- Colby with Olmstead, 
Perrin & Leffingwell 


Henry Curtis Colby, recently with the 
Frank Presbrey Company, Inc., New 
York, been appointed an account 
executive by Olmstead, Perrin & Lef- 
fingwell, Inc., New York advertising 
agen: He was at one time with Barron 
G Coliier, Inc., New York. 
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Doubleday, Page and Doran 
Companies Merge 


Doubleday, Page & Company and th 
George H. Doran Company, both of 
New York, have consolidated. Uni 
anuary 1, 1928, the two companics yi] 

as separate units, 

y will assume the 5 oi 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
England the business will be conducte 
under the name of William Heincmanm, 
Limited, London. of the new 
company will not be elected unt 
Jequery. 1. 

ompanies and subsidiaries, in. 
chon in merger, are, in Americ, 
Doubleday, Page Company, 
Geor .. Doran Com 
Doubleday, Inc., the Gar 
lishing company, and the Doubleday, 
Page Book Shops, Inc. In England 
the companies affected are Willian 
Heinemann. Limited, The Work’ 
Work, Limited, and William Heineman 
(Medical Books) Limited. 

e following magazines - Published 
by Doubleday, Page & Com : World's 
Work, Country Life, Garden vind Home 
Builder, Radio Broadcast, American 
Sketch, Short Stories, Frontier Stories, 
West Weekly, Educational Review, ¢ 

cho, Spain, and Le Petit Journal, 
France. 


L. H. Coloney, Vice-President, 
Street & Finney 


Leslie H. Coloney has been elected 
vice-president of Street & Finney, Inc, 
New York advertising agency. For the 
as A. years he has been with the 

ral Chemical Company, New York. 
eat ol to that time he had been for 
ten years with the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, New York, leaving that company 
in 1925 as sales manager and adver- 
tising director. 


Royal Easy Chair Account to 
Campbell-Ewald 


The Royal Easy Chair Company, 
Sturgis, Mich., manufacturer of Royal 
Easy Chairs and davenports, has placed 
its advertising account with the Camp 
bell-Ewald Company, Inc., Detroit ad- 
vertising agency. 


Medalist Cigar Account to 
Federal Agency 


E. A. Kline & Company, New York. 
makers of Medalist cigars, have ap 
inted the Federal Advertising Agency 
ne., New York, to direct their ad 
vertising account. 


Gillette Appoints Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


The Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
Boston, has appointed Barton, [)urstine 
& Osborn, Inc.. to direct its adver 
tising account. This appointment is et: 
fective January 1, 1928. 
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* nai its Park Avenue 


The women of Park Avenue, 
New York City, members of 
the Inner Circle, spend annually 
the following : 
*For Furs . . . . $16,000,000 
to For Perfumes. . . 4,000,000 
For Jewelry . . . 20,000,000 
~ For Shoes. . . . 4,000,000 
For Women’s Wear . 50,000,000 
The women of Park Avenue 
almost to an individual read 
Harper’s Bazar and as Lyddon 
& Hanford have said— 
Every City has its Park Avenue. 


*Figures in this partial list by courtesy 
of the Park Avenue Association 


DECEMBER IS THE IMPORTANT GIFT NUMBER 


‘| HARPER’S BAZAR 


119 WEST 40TH STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
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State Street 
Bnutrance to 
Hiliman's 


Publishing More Advertising T: 
Ady 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
3. B. Woodward Woodward & Kell 
110 E. 42d St. 360 °N. Michigan Ave. 


MEMBER OF THE 


Average Daily Net Paid Circulation for the First Six 
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Number seven of a series dealing with 
facts, not theories, about advertising 
practice among Chicago’s leading re- 
tail merchants. 


vertising Practice of 








Hillman’s placed 562,911 agate lines 
of display advertising with The Chicago 
Daily News in 1926, and 281,399 agate 
lines in the first six months of 1927. 


Chicago department stores placed a 
total of 7,041,401 agate lines of dis- 
play advertising with the Daily News 
in 1996... . 4,702,018 more lines than 
in the highest daily morning paper... 
4,389,214 more lines than im the next 
highest evening paper. 


AILY NEWS 


Chicago Week. Day Newspaper 
atives: 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward &- Kelly C. Geo, Krogness 
8 Fine Arts Bldx. 25%, First National Bank Bide. 
i? OF AMERICAN CITIES 

















19227 441,414——95 Per Cent in Chicago and Suburbs 
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Do You-Want More Sales 
ate Oklahoma Farm Market ? 


ROPS and ¢rop prices are exceptionally good in Okla- 

homa this year. Many nationally recognized business 
authorities say that Oklahoma is an outstanding agricultural 
state with business opportunities for those who take advan- 
tage of them. 

A number of impartial surveys of the Oklahoma farm 
market have been prepared by The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman. These surveys give accurate information on the 
products listed below: . ,; 

lye stoves 

coffee breakfast cereals 
salmon ammunition 
lubricating oil kitchen cabinets 
farm poultry radios 

rubber boots work shoes 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman has a year-book which 
gives information on Oklahoma’s agriculture and a list of 
automobiles, tractors, and trucks by makes by counties in 
Ok!ahoma for 1926. A survey or the year-book will be de- 
livered to any advertiser ur agency upon written request— 
no obligation. 

The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, Oklahoma’s only .farm 
paper covers the Oklahoma farm market. It is read by 
178,428 farm families each issue. 


& 


RALPH MILLER 
Adv. Mer. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 





Do They Want Business ? 


Retail Stores Are Continually Trying to Attract More People Through 
Advertising and at the Same Time Are Reducing 
Their Open Hours 


By Arthur Manning 


DVENTURES in Buying a 
Radio”* brings to a focus 


“A 


in my mind certain questions con- 
cerning merchandising which for 
some time have been seeking a 


ocus. 

Mr. Edwards’ article, of course, 
deals with two specifically differ- 
ent phases of the merchandising 
problem: First, the merchandising 
by the manufacturer of his goods 
to the retailer; and second, the 
merchandising by the retailer of 
goods to the ultimate consumer. 
It is the second only of these that 
I want to touch upon. 

Here I am, a fairly normal hu- 
man being, perhaps a trifle more 
responsive to advertising—whether 
national or local—than the typical 
human being—in receipt of a very 
comfortable income—anxious to 
spend for necessities and quasi- 
necessities, ready to spend within 
reason for conveniences and luxu- 
ries. 

-And today, with an appreciably 
larger income than ever before in 
my life, I am spending less in 
department stores, men’s furnish- 
ing stores, in fact in any of the re- 
tail stores which should be getting 
an appreciable proportion of my 
dollars, I am spending not less in 
proportion to my increased income, 
but actually a smaller number of 
dollars than I did five years ago. 
In other directions—for travel, to 
mention only one—I am spending 
not merely a larger number of 
dollars, but—what is more impor- 
tant—I am spending a larger per- 
centage of my larger income. 

Within the last year or two, 
in respect to retail establishments 
in general, a question has framed 
itself in my mind. And this ques- 
tion, paradoxical as it may seem, 
I believe is the answer to the 
question that might be raised in 

*W. B. Edwards: “Adventures in 
Buying a Radio”—Printers’ Inx, Sep- 
tember 8, 1927. 
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respect to the above described 
change in my own spending habits. 
Here is the question, as it has 
framed itself concerning retail 
establishments in general: 

“Do they want business?” 

Personally, I think it is a foolish 
question. But it is one of those 
foolish questions which have a 
certain value merely because the 
element of foolishness in them 
draws attention to another phase 
of the subject concerning which 
the question is put. 

Of course these stores want 
business, even though some of 
them have reached the status where 
they are “institutions” and their 
owners have so much money that 
possibly the early joy of profit- 
taking has gone out of the opera- 
tion. Men of the sort who achieve 
such success are usually so con- 
stituted that they continue to de- 
sire the emotional satisfaction ot 
continued growth as a symbol. 

Of course these stores want busi- 
ness. But it seems to me—think- 
ing in my role of prospective 
spender and writing in my hours 
free from my own business—that 
they show a decreasing amount of 
intelligence in going after this 
business. 


MANAGEMENT IS TO BLAME 


For the poor selling by clerks, 
described by Mr. Edwards, man- 
agement is, of course, ultimately 
responsible. But let us here look 
at just one aspect of operation 
for which management is directly 
and immediately responsible—the 
hours during which a customer 
can get into a retail store. Let 
me as much as get into a store and 
usually I will manage to get what 
I. strongly want—if it’s in that 
store—even though the atmosphere 
I find there is strongly reminis- 
cent of the “seller’s market” which 
we had in industry during the war. 

But if I cannot get into the 
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store, I am stopped—titerally as 
well as figuratively. And to an 
increasing extent, in the city where 
I live and in a great many other 
cities, I cannot even get into the 
store except during an exceedingly 
limited number of hours each week. 

A week contains 168 hours. Not 
a frightfully large number of 
years ago, in my boyhood in the 
Middle West, the typical retail 
store was open for business—and 
glad to have business and showed 
a considerable amount of business- 
getting ability and carried on a 
lot of very profitable business— 
during seventy-two of those hours. 
Of the 168 hours in the week, 
seventy-two is 43 per cent. Dur- 
ing 43 per cent of the entire 
time of practically every week 
—and some weeks during more 
of the time—those stores could 
be entered. Perhaps they didn’t 
have expert window trimmers 
—but people went into them; 
people were able to get into them. 
Perhaps they didn’t conduct classes 
in salesmanship—but they did some 
good selling. 

At the present time, in the city 
where I live and earn my living 
—and its perquisites—and would 
like to spend a reasonable portion 
of my income, the so-called better 
stores are open forty hours a week. 
Of the 168 hours which constitute 
a week, forty hours is 24 per 
cent. In other words, the very 
“get-at-ability” of goods for which 
constantly increasing amounts of 
money are being spent in adver- 
tising has been decreased 44 per 
cent. 

In our own business, we firmly 
believe that the number of re- 
tail outlets is a vastly important 
matter. Stated another way, we 
believe that the more opportunitics 
people have to buy, the more likely 
they are to buy. If, at the time 
that any particular individual has 
a desire for purchase, there are 
not facilities or purchase, that de- 
sire for purchase is not likely to 
eventuate in action. 

The retailer, as respects his in- 
dividual store, has just one out- 
let—in space. But by doubling 
the number of hours his store is 
open, he would increase by 100 
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per cent the “opportunities to buy” 
which he could offer people with 
money to spend. 

Personally, I should dislike to 
see respectable retailers go back 
to the old days when stores were 
open every evening; until 12 
o'clock on Saturday night; when 
they were open most holidays. | 
should dislike to see respectable 
retail stores go back to those old 
days—provided they went back 
with a single shift of salespeople. 
For the individual—whether man- 
ual worker or clerical worker or 
office worker—I hope that in this 
country the twelve-hour day has 
gone forever. But I have a strong 
notion that for the retail estab- 
lishment as an organized unit, the 
twelve-hour day or something ap- 
proximating it, is going to return. 


WOULD A TWELVE-HOUR DAY SOLVE 
THE PROBLEM ? 


And I have a notion that the 
twelve-hour day or something ap- 
proximating it in retail establish- 
ments is going to return first in 
some of those establishments which 
at the present time have swung 
furthest in the direction of shut- 
ting their doors in their custo- 
mers’ faces. Mid-day congestion 
grows, distances increase, overhead 
mounts. And the “big, respect- 
able, high-class” retail establish- 
ment allows 76 per cent of its 
potential selling time to slip by 
without a customer within its 
doors ! 

The eight-hour day—for the in- 
dividual worker—is now typical of 
American manufacturing industry. 
Yet many factories yield a return 
on their invested cost, not during 
eight hours of each day, but dur- 
ing sixteen; in some cases, during 
twenty-four. Two shifts or three 
shifts of workers easily turn the 
trick. It is scarcely to be anti- 
cipated—obviously it would not be 
profitable—that Marshall Field or 
Wanamaker or Macy will ever 
carry a by-line in their advertis- 
ing: “Open all night.” A fac- 
tory, generally speaking, can manu- 
facture as economically at 12 
o’clock, midnight, as at 12 o'clock, 
noon. Generally speaking, there 
would not be enough customers at 
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12 o'clock, mfdnight, for a retail 
store to pay its lighting bill at 
that hour. 

But before 9 o'clock in the 
morning, say as early as 8 o'clock, 
and after 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon, say as late as 6 or 7 o'clock; 
certainly on summer Saturdays, 
there are thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, I believe hundreds of thou- 
sands, of potential customers who, 
like myself, are not merely de- 
ferring their spending in retail 
stores—they are actually divert- 
ing their expenditures from items 
offered for sale in such retail 
stores and using their marginal 
income elsewhere. Definitely and 
without question, I date my in- 
creasing expenditures on travel to 
the sudden shock I experienced, 
soon after I moved to the city 
of my present residence, when I 
found all the “good” stores closed 
on a summer Saturday. 

The bigger the store the simpler 
the solution. Such stores—whether 
they use the name or not—are 
departmentized. Typically, the de- 
partments are large. By “stag- 
gering” hours of employees, it is 
perfectly feasible to continue the 
present eight-hour working day for 
the individual employee and offer 
a ten or eleven-hour spending day 
for the purchaser. Similarly, by 
“staggering” days, it is perfectly 
feasible to continue a day and a 
half or two days a week off for 
the individual worker and offer a 
full six-day spending week for 
the prospective purchaser. 

A man from Mars, looking with 
unroutinized eyes upon our mun- 
dane affairs would certainly say 
that it was a silly procedure for 
retail establishments constantly to 
increase their advertising expendi- 
tures—designed to induce persons 
to buy in these establishments—and 
at the same time deliberately and 
constantly to reduce the opportu- 
nities for these persons to make 
such purchases. 


Miss J. C. Coburn Joins 


“Harper’s Bazar” 

Miss J. C. Coburn has been appointed 
Promotion and merchandise manager of 
Harper’s Bazar, New York. For eight 
years she was with the LaSalle & Koch 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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A. F. Seested, President, 
Kansas City “Star” 


A. F. Seested, formerly first vice- 
president and general manager, has been 
elected president of the Kansas City, 
Mo., Star, to succeed the late Irwin 
Kirkwood. he position of neral 
manager is retained by r. sted. 
George B. Longan, managing editor, has 
been elected first pg age vee Henry 
J. Haskell, chief of the editorial page. 
was named second vice-president. Ear! 
McCollum, assistant to the general man- 
ager, was elected treasurer, and J. T. 
Barrons, advertising manager, is now 
secretary. 

The above-mentioned with Roy A. 
Roberts, Washington correspondent, and 
Earl E. Robertson, in charge cf national 
———s. constitute the board of di 
rectors. r. Robertson has been elected 
to the board to fill the vacancy on the 
board resulting from Mr. Kuirkwood’s 
death. 

The staff ownership of the Star, which 
was organized at its sale a year ago, 
will be maintained. Mr. Kirkwood’s 
stock will be purchased by other mem- 
bers of the staff. 








Cosmo Hair Dressing Account 
to Pickus-Weiss, Inc. 


Pickus-Weiss, Inc., of Chicago has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
of Cosmo hair dressing, manufactured 
by Cosmo Products, Inc., Chicago. Chi- 
cago newspapers and outdoor mediums 
are now being used and activities will 
be extended in a short time. 

Advertising for the Steinite Labora- 
tories, radio manufacturers at Chicago, 
: also being handled by Pickus-Weiss, 
ne. 


A. L. Carmical Joins Chicago 
“Herald and Examiner” 


Andrew L. Carmical has joined the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner as — 
motion manager. He recently held a 
similar position with the Chicago Amer- 
fcan, which he joined in 1923. Previous 
to that time he had been with the 
ga Galloway Company, Waterloo, 
owa. 


W. L. Ettinger, Jr., Advertis- 
ing Manager, “The Outlook” 


William L. i ° i. for the last 
four years with the Frank Presbrey 
Company, Inc., New York, has been 
anpointed advertising manager of The 
Outlook, New York. He succeeds Don 
Seitz, resigned. 


Appoint E. M. Burke, Inc. 


The Baltimore American has appointed 
E. M. Burke, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, as its national advertising 
representative. 

he Washington, D. C., Herald has 
also appointed this firm as its national 
advertising representative. 
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Listeners Vote 
against Direct Advertis- 
ing by Radio 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


HE results of an imvestigation 

made by two Iowa newspapers 
add some interesting phases to the 
evidence as to the public’s estimate 
of direct radio advertising. Ac- 
cording to a recent report from a 
representative of a Government 
department, the purpose of the in- 
vestigation was to learn what the 
Iowa public wants done for the 
improvement of broadcasting. 

The information was secured by 
means of a questionnaire, and 
among the questions asked were: 
“Do you approve of soliciting 
orders and direct selling by radio?” 
and “Do you think direct selling 
should be cut out altogether or 
confined to daytime?” 

It is reported that of the 2,000 
answers concerning the matter of 
direct selling and advertising, 80 
per cent were in favor of eliminat- 
ing that method of merchandising 
entirely, or of confining it to day- 
time broadcasting only. The re- 
port also states that the tenor of 
the votes cast indicates that direct 
selling by radio will likely come 
in for some adjustment before its 
exact place in radio broadcasting 
is determined. 

That this readjustment will tend 
toward the point of elimination, 
because of the demand of the pub- 
lic, the investigation clearly indi- 
cates. It should be remembered 
that this investigation was made in 
a territory which contains two of 
the most persistent and successful 
broadcast advertisers. At a recent 
hearing before the Federal Radio 
Commission, an official of one of 
these stations introduced a great 
deal of evidence in an attempt to 
prove that the people of his section 
of the country want radio advertis- 
ing. His contention, however, is 
strongly contradicted by the in- 
formation secured by the news- 
papers. 

During the same hearing it was 
proved beyond doubt that direct 
advertising by radio will sell some 
merchandise. But the investigation 
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strongly indicates that only 20 per 
cent of the listeners are prospective 
purchasers, and that among the re- 
maining 80 per cent are a majority 
whose resentment may accomplish 
much harm to the advertiser. 

According to a Federal Radio 
Commissioner, with whom the in- 
vestigation was discussed, the indi- 
cations are that direct radio adver- 
tising is rapidly being relegated 
entirely to daylight broadcasting. 
Its total volume is also rapidly 
diminishing, and for two signifi- 
cant reasons. In the first place, 
the broadcasters have discovered 
that direct advertising, more than 
anything else, probably, tends to 
make their stations unpopular with 
the public. The second reason is 
that many advertisers have found 
to their loss that direct radio ad- 
vertising not only fails to sell their 
merchandise, but that it is likely 
to produce results that are opposite 
to those expected. 


A. G. Spalding Net Income 
Has Big Gain 


A. G. Spalding & Brothers, New 
York, Spalding athletic goods, for the 
quarter ended July 31, 1927, report a 
net profit of $769,448, after charges 
and Federal taxes, against $427,161 in 
the previous quarter and a net loss of 
$320 860 in the quarter ended Jan- 
uary 31. 


C. A. Perryman with American 
Cable Company 


Charles A. Perryman has joined the 
American Cable Comnany as assistant 
sales manager, with headquarters at New 
York. He was formerly sales manager 
of the wire rope department of the 
he aa Spencer Steel Company, New 

ork. 


Changes on E. Katz Special 
Agency Staff 

Paul Ray has been transferred from 
the Chicago staff to the Detroit office 
of the Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, publishers’ representative. 

G. 7. Dietrich, formerly with The 
Farm Journal, has joined the Katz r- 
ganization at Chicago. 


D. H. Brattin and J. L. Boyd 
with Geyer Agency 


Dudley H. Brattin, formerly with the 
Millis Advertising Company,  [nc., 
ioenegete and John L. Bovd have 
jolned ¢ staff of The Geyer Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, advertising agency, 4% 
account executives. 
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-#|Philadelphia 


0 America’s 3rd Largest Market 
i- From the advertising, merchandising and selling view- 
- point, the Philadelphia market is one of the most unusual. 
E One newspaper, “The Evening Bulletin,” goes daily 
y into practically every home in the retail trading area. 
’ Population of this area is about. 3,300,000. 
n Separate dwellings in the area: nearly 550,000. 
; Separate dwellings in Philadelphia: 422,072. 
$5 Wholesalers and jobbers in Philadelphia: 5,131. 
: Retailers in Philadelphia: 44,102. 
ir Merchandise distribution facilities in all lines of busi- 
ly ness serving the Philadelphia area are well defined and 
. functioning smoothly. 2 
Consumer demand is easily met, because the various 

trade channels are always open for the national adver- 
| tiser who tells Philadelphians to ask for his line of goods. 
.- The Bulletin’s advertising department will be glad 
es to confer with you on any questions relating to this 


market. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


“Hl The Chening Bulletin. 


Average daily net paid circulation for the 
six months ending March 31, 1927: 


546,527 oi 
The circulation of The Bulletin is the larg- 


est in Philadelphia and one of the largest 
in the United States. 





New York Office—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago Office—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit Ofice—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Blvd. 
Son Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 


(Copyright 19237—Bulletin Company) Member of Associated Press 
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SATISFACTION 


For over a quarter of a century the New 
York Evening Journal has attracted the 
largest readership of any evening newspaper 
in America on the sound principle of satisfy- 
ing the greatest number of people in the 
world’s richest market. 


There is a big, solid money-earning class 
of two million five hundred thousand 
persons engaged in gainful occupations 
throughout New York City. 
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ERCHANTS and manufacturers build 

business, increase good-will and make 
net profits year after year by depending on 
this great group of earners and spenders. 
They depend mainly on these millions of 
money makers for their sound financial 
growth and business prosperity. 


You can reach the real spending class 
with advertising impressions through their 
favorite evening newspaper—the New York 
Evening Journal. You can reach nearly half 
of the substantial class who buy New York 
evening newspapers through-the New York 
Evening Journal, alone. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 686,740 DAILY NET PAID 


More circulation than the Evening World 
and Sun combined— PLUS 113,816 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening “Newspaper in cAmerica 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


I} Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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Huge New Stores 
Point to Detroit's 
Great Opportunities for 





Advertisers 





Left: 
New J. L. Hudson Building 


Right: 
Ernst Kern New Building 


i WO of Detroit’s t de- 

partment stores have an- 
nounced within three weeks 
building programs that place 
Detroit well up in the ranks 
of the world’s greatest mer- 
cantile centers. 

The Ernst Kern Company, 
founded 44 years ago, has 
begun building extensions 
that will double its floor 


space. 

The J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany, already doing a vol- 
ume of business said to be 
second only to Marshall Field 
& Company and Macy’s, has 
begun construction of exten- 
sions which will provide space 
and facilities for a larger 
volume of business than is 
now transacted by any retail 
house in America. 

In connection with the an- 
mouncement of the new 
building the J. L. Hudson 
Company stated that its vol- 





ume of business in 1927 will | 
Le almost twice that of 1922. 

r. 
president of the company, 
stated that he looked forward 
to the future of Detroit in 
full confidence that it will 
have the continued prosperity 
which will require the service 
of such a store as is being 
erected. 

Such extensive plans on 
the part of two great depart- 
ment stores is significant of 
what the future holds for ad- 
vertisers in the Detroit mar- 
ket. Detroit’s prosperity, a 
byword all over the world, 
is well worth cultivating. 
And in no more efficient way 
can it be cultivated than 
through The Detroit News, 
which has for years carried 
the bulk of the advertising of 
Detroit’s department stores | 
as well as all other retail 
advertising. 


The Detroit News 


For 54 years Detroit’s HOME newspaper 


354,000 Sunday Circulation 


330,000 Weekday Circulation 








Richard H. Webber, | 

















Grading and Branding Become Part 
of “Truth in Meats” Movement 


Swift 


& Company Are Using Newspaper Advertising to Feature 


Branded Beef 
By G. A. Nichols 


WIFT & COMPANY are an- 

nouncing in newspaper adver- 
tising that hereafter their better 
grades Of fresh beef will be 
branded so that “the retail trade 
and the consumer may readily 
identify them.” Armour, Wilson 
and other outstanding packers are 
preparing to take similar action. 
In a little while, according to 
authentic information given to 
Painters’ INK, the customers of 
all the better retail meat markets 
of the country will be able to buy 
fresh beef with the same knowl- 
edge of, and confidence in, its 
quality as is now the case with 
ham and bacon. 

Here is one of the most impor- 
tant moves the packing industry 
has made in twenty years. Until 
the merchandising reasons behind 
it are understood, it probably will 
seem to be nothing to get excited 
about. Some appreciation of the 
significance of the idea can be had, 
however, when it is considered that 
the packers have been working on 
it since 1923. William Laughlin, 
then advertising manager of 
Armour & Company, proposed it 
to his firm that year and it has 
been in the works ever since. 
Meanwhile, other packers began 
working on a similar plan and now 
Swift has the honor of being the 
first to use what is expected to be 
a solution of a selling problem that 
is intricate and serious. 

During the last few years, the 
consumption of beef has shown a 
relative decrease that has caused 
farmers and packers much con- 
cern. Pork products, on the other 
hand, have been growing in sales 
volume all the time. This is largely 
due to basic differences in the two 
classes of meat as commodities that 
are susceptible to modern merchan- 
dising methods. Pork sales have 
been in the lead because pork is 
disposed of largely in the form of 


hams, bacon and lard. Business in 
fresh pork, relatively speaking, is 

Most of the food products 
made out of hogs are branded and 
are thoroughly known to the trade 
because of long continued advertis- 
ing which pa ta ory B ema 
acceptance a legree o 
confidence. When a consumer buys 
a Swift or an Armour ham of the 
best grade, she knows that the 
meat under that trade-mark is 
absolutely what it purports to be. 
If she wants ham or bacon of a 
lesser grade she can buy it under 
other trade-marks, pay for it ac- 
cordingly and also know what she 
is getting. 

The selling of beef is on an ex- 
actly opposite plan. A certain pro- 
portion—mainly that from dis- 
carded dairy cows—is 
Good grades of corned beef are 
sold by the pound. But the market 
for branded beef, as the packers 
have found it up to now, is strictly 
limited. Most fresh beef, there- 
fore, is placed on the market 
merely as meat. The average per- 
son buying it has no means of 
knowing whether it is a good 
grade or otherwise. 


HOW TO GET TENDER BEEF 


“There is no doubt,” says O. M. 
Plummer, general r of the 
Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition, “that there are many 
retail markets in the United States 
that sell only the choicest cuts of 
meat and that charge accordingly. 
Also there are many markets 
which sell very common meat, with 
perhaps a common price. But 
there is a suspicion in the minds of 
consumers ywhere that too 
many retailers hand beef out to the 
public pretty much under one price 
and that the person who is fortu- 


nate enough to get a tender piece 
of steer is merely working in a 
lottery. The next person with the 
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same sort of money and at the 
same price per pound is likely to 
draw a piece of meat from the 
cheapest grade of animal.” 
Packing house officials admit to 
Printers’. Ink that ‘Mr. _Plum- 
mer’s analysis is correct, and that 
the condition is decidedly detri- 
mental to the meat trade. Take, 
for instance, prime rib roast. Prime 
beef is probably one 
of the most delicious 
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various places on the skin so that 
practically every cut of meat going 
out of the retail shop would carry 
some of this mark and the indi- 
cating letter. 

The culmination of all this is 
the branding system now adopted 
by Swift and which the other lead- 
ing packers will be using before 
the first of the year. By means of 
a simple mechanical 
contrivance the word 





foods ever offered 
for sale. But only a 
very ‘smail ‘percent- 
age of the people 
really know what 


Quality Fresh Beef 
Now Branded beef 


“Swifts” is stamped 
in a row on the 
skin of the prime 
carcass over 
the better parts. 


prime beef is. If 4433 E's 
they did know, and feof SV TSS “ee 


if they could get it, 
the: demand would 
increase greatly. 
Prime beef, strictly 
speaking, is only to 
be had from’ young 
steers one to two 
years old—corn-fed 
steers and not those 
fattened on grass. 
Some prime beef’ is 
yielded by young 
heifers,- but not 
much. Yet meat 
markets all over the 
country advertise 
prime beef, without 
much regard to the 
sort of animal that 
yielded it. 

The United States 
Department of Agri- 
culture has _ been 
much concerned over 
this for some years. 
In a report made 
by a Government 
supervisor not long 
ago, it was suggested 
that the various 
grades of beef be 
designated by a roller 
stamp which should 





that the retail trade 
and the consumer may 
readily identify them. 





Swift & Company 








SWIFT SHOWS HOW IT IS 


ING 


ITS MEAT IN 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


BRAND- 
NEWSPAPER 


The name appears 
in so many places 
on the carcass that 
it will be on the 
meat after it is cut. 
If a buyer asks for 
a porterhouse steak, 
a prime rib roast 
or a tenderloin, the 
stamp: on the skin 
will tell her whether 
she is getting what 
she asked for. She 
may be able to 
recognize __porter- 
house steak as 
such, but if the 
word “Swifts” does 
not appear upon it 
she can know that 
the steak may have 
been cut from an 
inferior carcass — 
perhaps that of a 


dairy cow. 
Swift will mark 
in this way only 


the better parts of 
the carcass; the 
local dealer may 
dispose of other 
portions as he sees 
fit. The commoner 
grades of beef it 
will not trade-mark 


carry letters indicating the type 
of carcass from which the meat 
had come. ‘A’ small “s” in 
the stripe which would be put 
on the carcass would indicate 
steer meat; “c” would refer to 
cows; “h” to héifers,. and “b” to 
bulls.” The ‘supervisor “suggested 


that‘a roHer deviée colild be made | 


to run down over “fhe “carcass in 


at all. . But the packer wants to 
make sure that the public, gets 
what it is paying for when it buys 
prime beef. 

Now that Swift has started on 
the branded beef idea it is going 
a long way. Part of the plan con- 
templates cutting. af- choice steaks 
and roasts and packing. them in 
containers the same as bacon or 
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Every Home 
Is a Buying Headquarters 


kK: home is a buying headquarters, and each day 
brings the need for new purchases. From the simple 
necessities of life to the selection of special conveniences 
or luxuries, new buying plans and decisions are made 
every day. 

It is entirely obvious that the quickest, most effective way to 
influence these buying habits on a large scale—throughout a city 
or a trading zone or throughout the nation—is by the use of con- 
sistent advertising in the daily newspapers that reach the homes 
—the papers that form an integral part of daily home life. 

In Indianapolis, one newspaper meets these requirements. The 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS is essentially a home-read paper. It 
has over 81% coverage of all Indianapolis families, and its city 
circulation is 93% home-delivered to regular subscribers. The 
NEWS audience is a permanent home audience—the largest in 
Indiana. The NEWS goes where the buyers are, and tells the 
buyers what to buy! 


2 The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
| ) 490s The Indianapolis Radius 
DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


DAN A. CARROLL . j. E. LUTZ 
New York: “r10 East 4and St. Chicago: The Tower Bldg. 
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ham. These will be branded with 
the Swift name, thus giving assur- 
ance that the package contains just 
the kind of meat for which the 
buyer is paying. Fresh beef being 
a perishable product, cannot be 
merchandised in the same way as 
hams and bacon. Yet according to 
the Swift idea, the same basic 
principles can be used so far as 
packing and branding are con- 
cerned. 

Swift is using newspaper adver- 
tising to educate the consuming 
public to look for the brand when 
it buys beef. The response thus 
far has shown that the idea is 
good. The company’s sales of beef 
carcasses have shown a notable in- 
crease already. 


F. D. Connor with Brotherhood 
Bank 


F. Dwight Connor, for many years 
active in bank advertising and promo- 
tion work, has joined the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers National Bank, 

veland, as manager of publicity and 
business extension. For thirteen years 
he was advertising manager of the 
Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland. 








Vermont Marble Company 


Appoints Kenyon Agency 
The Vermont Marble Company, Proc- 
tor, Vt., appointed | The Kenyon 
pany, Boston advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. Maga- 
zines are being used in a campaign on 
marble for memorial purposes. 


S. P. Bartlett Advanced by 
Hearst Pacific Coast Papers 


S. P. Bartlett, for the last thirteen 
years advertising director of the Los 
Angeles Examiner, has in addition been 
eqoutnee’ director general of the display 
advertising forces of the Hearst Pa- 
cific Coast morning newspapers. 


A. W. Stockdale with “The 
Farm Journal” 


Arthur W. Stockdale, formerly with 
The People’s Home Journal, has joined 
the — staff of The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia. His headquarters will be 
at New York. 











Mohawk Corporation Appoints 
John H. Dunham Agency 


The Mohawk Corporation of Illinois, 
radio manufacturer, has appointed the 
John H. Dunham any, Chicago ad- 
r agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account, 


_——_ 
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Suggests a Way to Meet High 
Cost of Too-Rapid Turnover 


Fayette R. Prunes, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
FaM ave read “The, High Coe 
have read “The Hig t of T, 
Rapid Turnover” by A. E. Phillips 
(September 15 issue) and consider it a 
valuable contribution toward the discus. 
sion of this subject. The most striking 
part of it to me was the emphasis he 
placed upon the sales lost by retailers 
through the lack of mass display. 

It seems to me that the way to com. 
bat the evil is for wholesalers and 
manufacturers to quote prices based 
upon hand-to-mouth buying and then to 

low concessions from these prices to 
offset the savings that they can make 
from orders for larger quantities. For 
instance, the price of the who'esaler 
might be upon broken packages, 
He could allow a concession of a fixed 
amount or a discount for full packages. 
_The manufacturer could follow a 
similar policy in regard to full shipping 
cases. Manufacturers and wholesalers 
in different lines could determine with 
reasonable accuracy, how much it costs 
them to enter an_ order, bill it and 
collect the item. They might set up a 
charge for each order entered. If any 
wholesalers on account of the smallness 
of their orders and the consequent 
shortages in their stocks, request direct 
shipments from the factory to their re. 
tail customers, the manufacturer might 
make a charge for this service. 

The above are simply illustrations of 
the ——- and may not be partic- 
ularly good ones. The idea is that if the 
cost of these small orders could be 
charged directly against them, instead of 
absorbed into general overhead and 
spread over the average price, buyers 
would realize more promptly the ad- 
vantage of ordering in larger quanti- 
ties. as an offset to the advantage of a 
quicker turnover. 

Fayette R. Prius, 
President. 





Southern Publishers Appoint 


Committee Chairmen 

The Southern Resepeper Publishers’ 
Association has appointed Luke Lea, of 
the Nashville Tennessean, Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal and Evening Appeal, as 
chairman of the advertising committee. 

Other newly appointed chairmen in- 
clude: John A. Park, of the Raleigh, 

. C., Times, business affairs; Marcellus 
E. Foster, Houston Press, editorial af- 
fairs; H. C. Adler, Chattanooga Times, 
labor; John S. Cohen, Atlanta Journal 
Lee Memorial School of Journalism, and 
Urey Woodson, Owensboro, Ky., Mes- 
senger, postal and legislation. 


W. C. Webber with Charles 


Scribner’s Sons 

William C. Weber, for seven years 
with the book department of the Phila- 
delphia Record, has been placed in 
cha: f the book advertising depart. 


ment 
York publishers. 
Meyer, resigned, 
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High 
Dver 
a N every field of endeavor and 
hillips : ; 
ralt2 creation there is an acknowledged 
rikin ° 
i he leader who stands out because of his 
com, more intelligent interpretation of what 
based 
ent constitutes the best. 
"For 
esaler - * 
‘ages, 
fixed 
‘ages, . ; I 
wing He may be a worker in precious 
salers 
ca stones ...a maker of fine motor cars, 
a furniture, decorative pieces . . . a de- 
— signer of objects in gold, silver, pottery 
as or glass ... a creator of an exquisite 
“the perfume ...a maker of musical in- 
He struments or fine linens. . . 
_ 7 + + 
ta 
In every case he has but one market 
it i" 
—the homes of good taste with the 
c means to gratify that taste. These 
ce leaders seek their market through the 
h, 
f pages of ~~ 


“I THEG@OoNDE Nast Group 


Vanity Fair Vogue House & Garden 
All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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“PUT UP YOU 


Many men are willing enough toe 
press an opinion—but when it come 
to backing that opinion with re; 


value of the advertising columns o 
the Sunpapers—-and he’ll praise the 
pulling powers of the Sunpapers 
more lavishly than we have eve 
done. 


And then he’ll show you how he 
backs up that opinion with real 
money—his own money paid for ad- 
vertising space in the Sunpapers.fy 
He’1l show you that he publishes his 
advertisements —- full and complete 
in the Sunpapers where he knows 





J 
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they are assured of the full and 
omplete attention of the buyers of 
Baltimore. 


And WE can show you that those 
ken purchasers of advertising space 
the big department stores--put 
wer 70% of their lineage in the 
Sunpapers— Morning, Evening and 


@Ssunday—during the first 8 months 


of this year! 





Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of August, 1927 


Daily (M & E) 250,247 
Sunday - - - 194,765 


Gain of 4,257 Daily and 5,346 Sunday 
Over August, 1926 





MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Blidg., 110 B, 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 


C. GEORGE KROGNESS, first Netional Bank Bldg., San Francisco 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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TODAY ~OR 
TOMORROW 


M... advertising is planned and 


written with the idea of creating sales RIGHT NOW or ai 
least next week or next month. ~. What about the future? 
Does it always take care of itself? Is it not worth while 
to give some thought to the market of a few years from 
now? —. Each year a new generation of children reach 
the grown up stage. They develop new wishes and desires. 
they marry and start housekeeping and buy food and furni- 
ture and automobiles. ~ It is quite possible to sell the 
present generation, and at the same time lay up a stock of 


good will for the next generation. ~ Ask for more facts. 
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CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING — TELEPHONE LACKAWANNA 4300 
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Bureau of Advertising Research 
and Education Planned 


International Advertising Association Commits Itself to a Five-Year 
Research and Education Program as Proposed by Walter A. Strong 


HE International Advertising 

Association has definitely de- 
cided to establish a Bureau of Re- 
garch and Education. That it had 
intended to engage in advertising 
research work has been known for 
some time. Last week it was able 
to announce that plans had pro- 
gressed to a stage where a pub- 
lic announcement concerning them 
could be made. This announce- 
ment was made at a luncheon at- 
tended by representatives of va- 
rious advertising organizations and 
interests in New York on Septem- 
ber 23. 

News of the plans and explana- 
tion of them were given by Walter 
A. Strong, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, who is chairman 
of the association’s new committee 
on education and research. 

In his introductory remarks Mr. 
Strong laid stress on these facts: 

That he had entertained the pro- 
posal of creating an organization 
which would engage in research 
and educational work on advertis- 
ing, marketing and distribution 
only after serious study which con- 
vineed him that there was a need 
for such an organization. He did 
not, he declared, consider the sub- 
ject from the standpoint that such 
an organization might revitalize 
the International Advertising As- 
sociation. His aim was an organi- 
zation that could stand on its own 
feet on its own merit and deliver 
what it proposed to deliver. To 
quote his own words: “The Bu- 
reau is not an excuse to have the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion live, but it may be a means 
to revitalize it.” 

The Bureau as planned, he 
pointed out, might draw fire from 
various quarters in advertising. 
“Other advertising organizations 
and proprietary interests,” he con- 
tinued, ‘might’ oppose it. We may 
be starting out on a job that will 
sake the foundations of the ad- 
vertising business. I want every- 


one to realize this possibility before 
we start.” 

Other points which he particu- 
larly stressed were: If the Bu- 
reau idea was accepted its sponsors 
should commit themselves to a five- 
year trial of it. That the manage- 
ment of the Bureau should be in 
the hands of one man in whom his 
committee had complete confidence 
and who should be allowed a year’s 
time in which to lay down and 
formulate the work of the Bureau. 
(The committee, Mr. Strong an- 
nounced, had made its own choice 
in N. W. Barnes, associate profes- 
sor of marketing at the University 
of Chicago, and secretary-treasurer 
of she National Association of 
Teachers of Marketing and Adver- 
tising, and had arranged to obtain 
a year’s leave of absence from Chi- 
cago University for him in order 
that he might accept the appoint- 
ment. ) 

The purposes that have been pro- 
posed for the new Bureau were set 
forth in a prepared statement 
which Mr. Strong read to the meet- 
ing. These proposed purposes, six 
in number, are: 


(1). To establish a central exchange 
for all who are engaged in research and 
rr activities in the advertising 
e 


_ (2) To supplement existing agencies 
in assembling reliable information about 
advertising and especially to stud 
scientifically the economic status of ad- 
vertising, its effectiveness in the promo- 
tion of business and its value to the 
consumer, with full recognition of the 
possibility of waste. In other words, 
to establish in good faith an authorita- 
tive source of information about ad- 
vertising. 

(3) To supplement existing agencies 
in presenting information about adver- 
tising to the business public and the 
general public. 

(4) Through the dissemination of es- 
tablished facts about advertising to 
provide the surest defense against un- 
warranted criticisms of advertising. 

(5) To formulate standards for edu- 
cation in advertising, including a state- 
ment of minimum requirements for 
teaching advertising, for practicing ad- 
vertising and for the general use of 
advertising knowledge in business. 
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Ultimately, it should be possible to 
establish a professional basis of prep- 
aration for advertising not inferior to 
that of medicine, law and accountancy. 

(6) To supplement existing agencies 
in training people to use advertising 
effectively. 


In developing the work of the 
Bureau, those in charge of it, he 
declared, will be guided by the 
three following policies: 

(1) “Co-operation: This under- 
taking will not conflict with the 
activities of other groups. An im- 
portant service can be rendered by 
encouraging and, at times, organ- 
izing co-operation among existing 
agencies of research and education. 
Many of these agencies are now 
doing work of great value and 
should be encouraged in every way 
possible to continue. In some in- 
stances, however, results can be 
improved or costs reduced by co- 
ordination. 

(2) “Quality: All work initiated 
by this Bureau will be done in a 
substantial way and with a careful- 
ness which will require time. Its 
methods should be scientific and its 
personnel should be experienced 
in research and educational work. 
Any findings published by the Bu- 
reau should measure up to the most 
exacting standards and should sat- 
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isfy every fair-minded critic, |; 
the long run, data which all fair- 
minded persons must accept form 
the best material for propaganda, 

(3) “Economy: Duplication of 
machinery and effort within the In- 
ternational Advertising Association 
is to be carefully avoided. Bureay 
expenditures are to be closely 


” 


ties of the Bureau in detail and 
then declared that in general “th 
work will cover the entire field of 
advertising research and education 
except where unnatural competi- 
tion makes co-operative study im- 
possible or unwise.” 

Somewhat more specifically, h 
continued, it is expected that the 
program of the Bureau will in- 
clude: 


(1) Research: 
(a) An investigation of the eco 
nomic status of advertising. 
(b) An investigation of problem 
of advertising technique—the 
best way to advertise 
(2) Education and Promotional 
(a) To reach those engaged in ad 
vertising ee plan 
ning, preparing, producing 
(b) To reach those engaged in 
other business activities, 


duction, finance, 





Present Annual O ing Expenses 
Our present adler i 
Administrative 

Club Contact and Club Organization 
Executive Committee 

Advertising Commission 

General Publicity 

Convention Expenses 

Sustaining Membership Promotion 


operating expenses total $80,000, as follows: 


Additional Operating Expenses in Proposed New Budget : 
Our proposed budget this year calls for an additional expendi- 


ture of $95,000, as follows: 


For the Committee of the Economics of Advertising, for the 
promotion of its program on advertising values, the work 
of a Research Bureau and the application of the findings of 
the Advertising Commission of the International Advertising 
Association to the educational work of the Advertising Clubs 


and Commission departments 


$75,000 


For field promotion work among Advertising Clubs and district 


and departmental organizations ........ 


Sources of Income 


Tree 


We have anticipated revenue of $100,000 from present sources 


of income, as follows: 


Club and departmental affiliation dues at $2 each 


Sustaining Membership Subscriptions 
Convention ng 
Convention Exhibit 


Club Organization Fees, Members-at-Large, and Interest...... 


Additional Revenue Required 
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$95,004 


175,00¢ 
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Daily News . . . 


Fifth Newspaper . 
Sixth Newspaper . 


The Furniture Buyer 
Is a Good Customer 


Youth spends boldly for necessities and luxuries. 
It buys into life with enthusiasm and a free hand. 
Agehas acquired the luxuries it can afford; spends as little 
as possible for necessities, and settles back in the twilight. 
That is why the furniture dealers of Chicago 
are turning rapidly to the “under 40” audi- 
ence of the Evening American. 


It is an audience of home-makers, growing in 
prosperity, every day discarding fumed oak for 
walnut, fancy figured rugs forthe more desirable 
velvets, Big Bens for Grandfather clocks. 


Here is the six-day lineage story for the first 
seven months of 1926 and 1927. It is graphic 
and impressive. 


1927 1926 COMPARISON 
Evening American 808,940 606,880 Gain 202,060 
- 608,992 657,868 Loss 48,876 
Third Newspaper . 280,894 317,251 Loss 36,357 
Fourth Newspaper. 113,314 100,277 Gain 13,037 
96,534 82,386 Gain 14,148 
59,043 42,651 Gain 16,392 


Youth will be served, and Chicago furniture dealers are 


serving youth and themselves well through the columns of 


a good newspaper 
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etc.) whose views about adver- 
tising often affect the work of 
the advertising men. 

To reach the general public 
who sre becoming increasingly 
interested in the economics of 
advertising. 

To reach the younger genera- 
tion now in schools and colleges 
but soon to become part of (a), 
(b), and (c). 


“This work,” Mr. Strong as- 
serted on several occasions during 
the course of his remarks, “is go- 
ing to cost money and much of it.” 
The first year of operation is ex- 
pected to require $75,000, accord- 
ing to a statement handed to each 
member present at the meeting. 
That statement groups the finan- 
cing of the new Bureau with the 
financing of the International Ad- 
vertising Association, but makes 
clear the fact that $75,000 is needed 
for the Bureau. It shows that 
$175,000 is needed for the com- 
bined work of the International 
association and the Bureau. Of 
this amount $80,000 is set down to 
cover “present annual operating ex- 
penses” and $20,000 “for field pro- 
motion work among advertising 
clubs and district and departmental 
organizations.” It also shows that 
the association can expect a total 
income of $100,000 from certain 
known sources. Thus the associa- 
tion has on its hands the task of 
raising $75,000 of additional rev- 
enue. The financial statement as 
presented to the meeting was, in 
full, as shown in the table on 


page 34. 

C. K. Woodbridge, president of 
the International Advertising As- 
sociation, after commending the 
work that had been done by Mr. 
Strong, and declaring that the as- 
sociation was ready to raise the 
money for such work, announced 
the appointment of E. D. Gibbs, 
advertising director of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company and 
former president of the association, 
as chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. Other members of the 
committee are: H. R. Swartz, 
president, R. Hoe & Company, vice- 
chairman for New York; Homer J. 
Buckley, president, Buckley, De- 
ment & Company, vice-chairman 
for the West, and Paul S. Arm- 
strong, California Fruit Growers’ 


Sept. 20, 


Exchange, vice-chairman for 
Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Woodbridge also announce 
that the plans thus far proposed 
Mr. Strong’s committee had 
ceived the unanimous indorsemen 
of the executive committee of th 
International Advertising Assoc; 
tion at a meeting recently held 
Chicago. 


German Edition of “Vogue’ 
to Be Published 


Francis L. Wurzburg, gi 
rector of The Condé Nast Publication 
Inc., who has just returned from [; 
rope, informs Printers’ Inx that he } 
organized for his company a new cor 
poration in Berlin called Vogue Ver} 

M.B.H., for the publication of a Ger 
man edition of Vogue. 

Dr. ayeler & Company, 
Lustige Blatter, Elegante Welt and othe 
publications, are associated with Th 
Condé Nast Publications, Inc., in th 
new enterprise. The managing directo 
of the German Vogue company will 
Dr, H. L, Hammerbacher. 

_ It is contemplated that the first edi 
tion of Vogue in the German languay 
will be published in March, 1928, 

_ Vogue now publishes a British editic 
in London which circulates in Gre 
Britain and the British colonies; 
French Edition in Paris which circulate 
in France and other countries wh 
the French language is spoken; and th 
German Edition will circulate in 
many, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Swit 
zerland and in Scandinavian and Balti 
countries where the German languag 
is spoken. 


ublishers ¢ 


Lee Walker Now with 


“People’s Home Journal” 
Lee Walker, who was formerly in th 
¢ hicago office of Better Homes 


for which he will handle the Northwes 
territory. 


Seat Cover Manufacturer to 
Make Golf Bags 


The Fandango Products Company 
New York, formerly The Durant Mote 
cover Company, Inc,, manufacturer 
“Fandango” auto seat covers, is pe 
ning to manufacture golf bags and othe 
sporting equipment. 


Joseph Epstein with 
New Orleans Agency 


Joseph Epstein, recently with the Ni 


Orleans Item-Tribune, has joined # 
Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, It 
also of that city, as an account ¢ 
tive. 
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“The Colorful Gateway to 
the Greatest Retail 
Market in America” 


HIS is the title of a 16-page i 
presentation of Color-Gravure 

reproduction which not only illus- 

trates the fidelity with which v4, 

subjects of a wide diversity may hag VB 

be effectively pictured in ad- 

vertising, but tells the story of 

one of the greatest advertising 

successes ever achieved by a 

single newspaper covering the 

New York market. 


ana 
’ 
} 
' 


This brochure is especially 
recommended to those sales 
managers who have heretofore 
believed New York conquer- 
able only ata heavy expenditure 
and through the use of several 
newspapers. 


Copies will be gladly furnished 
upon request. Address Room 
412, Pulitzer Building, New 


NEW YORK 


Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 9 
New York Chicago 
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Long Hauls... 
Short Hauls... 


E constant swaying of trends in national 
advertising, between the selection of newspapers 
and magazines, has given both sides a good deal of 
concern. The process seems to travel in cycles. 
There are years when there is a decided leaning in 
the direction of magazines. Then there are others 
when newspaper appropriations predominate. 


2 


The situation is quite like the recent concern of 
railroads over the advent of hauling by motor truck. 
It later clearly developed that the motor truck had 
its maximum of efficiency and economy in short 
hauls. At the same time long hauls over national 
trunk lines have mounted tremendously in favor 
of the railroads. Both are here to stay and both 
are growing in importance. Each has now its place 
clearly defined, and neither is attempting to dis- 
place the other artificially. 


e 


For short hauls and quick stimulation, the metro- 
politan newspaper has become the accepted choice. 
For long hauls over large areas, over longer periods 
of time, the magazine will continue to be looked 
upon as a main-stay of national advertising in the 
establishment and sustenance of brand preference. 
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Magazines or 
Newspapers 


We point this out passively, our interest being 
chiefly in the fact that when national advertising is 
considered specifically for Main Street, and suchcon- 
sideration is mounting daily, THE HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE possesses the quick stimulation and 
directness of a newspaper and the lasting, long 
haul, sustaining properties of the magazine. For 
on Main Street THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
is all mediums in one. A 
e 


As schedules are being formulated for 1928, Main 
Street and THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE are 
the topic of the day. The remarkable success of 
THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE is conclusive 
proof that a great national medium has arrived to 
take a permanent place among the outstanding 
national publications. 


Tee HOUSEHOLD 


MAGAZINE 


“THE MAGAZINE OF MAIN STREET” 


CHICAGO: 608 South Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK: 420 Lexington Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO; 201 Sharon Building 


ARTHUR CAPPER D. M. NOYES 
Publisher Advertising Manager 
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1,700,000 

people in 

the city 

of Detroit 

makes this greater store 

possible ... just as it is 

making the Times the lead- 

ing newspaper of Detroit. 
1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES.... 5,025 241,834" 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS.... 205,911 249,036 


(City Circulation) 
*Evening Except Saturday 





The Times is Growing with Detroit 














Organized Labor Fights Chains 
and Cut Prices 


Chicago Drug Clerks Form Union and Make Issue of Price 
Maintenance on Advertised Goods 


HE well-informed labor 

union man,” Edward N. 
Nockles, secretary of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, tells Print- 
ers’ INK, “is emphatically against 
the cut-price system as applied to 
the selling of advertised goods. 
And inasmuch as the chain store 
is the leading exponent of the cut 
price, he naturally opposes this 
also. 

Mr. Nockles made this signifi- 
cant statement—which manufac- 
turers ought quickly to recognize 
as furnishing powerful potential 
aid in their contest for maintained 
prices—in the course of a discus- 
sion last week with a Printers’ 
INK representative regarding the 
activities of the recently formed 
union of Chicago drug clerks. 

This union was organized a few 


months ago, quickly affiliated with 


the Chicago Federation and 
through it became allied with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Opinions and statements differ as 
to just why and how it came into 
being. According to one report, 
which the union officials deny, it 
was organized at the instigation of 
some of the independent retail 
drug store owners of Chicago to 
combat the drug chains, with par- 
ticular reference to Charles R. 
Walgreen, who has some 100 stores 
in Chicago and its suburbs. 

The thought, according to 
Printers’ INxK’s _ information, 
which cannot definitely be con- 
firmed, was that the union clerks 
should refuse to sell merchandise 
at cut prices. Then, if the chain 
stores could be unionized—and this 
is being strongly attempted right 
now—the cut-price problem would 
soon be solved. 

Most of the independent drug 
stores quickly signed up, allowing 
their clerks to enter the union. 
Then, after affiliation with the 
Chicago Federation, the various 
chain-store managements were ap- 
proached, John Fitzpatrick, presi- 


dent of the Federation, personal 
took charge of negotiations ait 
Mr. Walgreen to the end that he 
should permit the unionization of 
his stores. Mr. Walgreen, the 
Federation officials admit, gave 
them plenty of time to present 
their case, but, after lengthy dis- 
cussion, he decided that his stores 
should remain open shop. He said 
he was not particularly opposing 
any representations that might be 
made as to the improvement of 
working conditions or the increase 
of wages, but felt that with his 
clerks in the union he could not 
continue in full control of his own 
business. 


atid WINDOWS SMASHED 


There the matter stands so far 
as Mr. Walgreen is concerned. In- 
cidentally—and this is a straight- 
away statement of news, made 
without bias or prejudice—more 
than forty Walgreen show win- 
dows have been smashed during 
the last two months. Union offi- 
cials, while disclaiming any official 
knowledge of the window-smash- 
ing, and vigorously repudiating it 
as a union activity, make no at- 
tempt to deny the correctness of 
the report. 

“In things of this kind,” says 
Mr. Nockles, “we have to contend 
with the human element, and this 
applies to both sides of the argu- 
ment. It is possible that some mis- 
guided individuals, overly enthusi- 
astic in their efforts to promote the 
union movement, might have 
heaved the bricks through those 
windows—an entirely reprehen- 
sible action which will not help 
things along a bit. On the other 
hand, the bricks might have been 
thrown by people seeking to dis- 
credit the union. Such things have 

been done many times in the past, 
and probably will be done again. 
The human element, with its im- 
pulsive selfishness, is really the big 
obstacle in the way of all em- 
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ployers and employees working to- 
gether in harmony for their mu- 
tual good. If this could be 
disposed of, the whole controversy 
could be settled in a way that 
would work out to the benefit of 
everybody.” 

Mr. Nockles insists, and in this 
he is joined by P. F. Coffey, presi- 
dent of the drug clerks association, 
that the union was not formed for 
the express purpose of controlling 
prices. Both officials characterize 
such a policy as being not only 
illegal but plainly foolish. They 
declare the drug clerks were or- 
ganized so that they could carry 
on united negotiations for such im- 
provements in the way of hours 
and compensation as might be nec- 
essary or advisable. Drug clerks, 
as is generally known, work longer 
hours than those in almost any 
other branch of retailing, and are 
rather poorly paid. 

“But while this is so,” Mr. 
Nockles says, “it cannot be denied 
that the labor unions—and I am 
speaking here in general terms, 
without specific reference to the 
drug store problem in Chicago— 
are very much interested in the 
economic side of the whole mer- 
chandising scheme. We maintain, 
and we believe we are right, that 
if any store makes its selling pres- 
entation mainly on the basis of 
price, the people working in that 
store are bound to have to pay 
their share of the cost—in longer 
working days and lower wages. 

“T am well acquainted with the 
merchandising principle that multi- 
plied volume, even at a low indi- 
vidual selling price, will create sat- 
isfactory profits. But I believe 
you will agree with me when I say 
that low prices should come as the 
result of sales volume rather than 
being arbitrarily made in an effort 
to create it. When a retailer cuts 
his prices artificially, he thereby is 
forced to cut his overhead—also 
artificially. Otherwise he could not 
make both ends meet. I happen to 
know that there are any number of 
drug stores in Chicago right now 
that are having trouble in doing 
this very thing. The arbitrarily 
cut price on a well-known com- 
modity, made for the sole purpose 
of getting people into a store is 
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one thing. The smaller price made 
possible through correct applica- 
tion of the law of volume is quite 
another.” 

Mr. Nockles plainly knows his 
economics. What he says could 
just as well be said by any manu- 
facturer who is interested in scien- 
tifically correct price maintenance. 
His statement is important, too, 
because it may be taken as a fair 
indication that the uneconomic 
phases of price-cutting can be rec- 
ognized by, or at least made plain 
to, the people at large. 


ARTIFICIALLY CUT PRICES REDUCE 
WAGES 


“While of course it is imprac- 
ticable for a union to set itself up 
as a price-fixing or price-controlling 
body,” Mr. Nockles said, “there is 
no reason at all why the union 
man should not be able to do some 
clear thinking on a_ proposition 
that is so vital to his welfare. 
Some people think that wage- 
earners, naturally interested in 
making their limited incomes go as 
far as possible, would of course 
welcome the cut price in what- 
ever form it might come, and re- 
sent any move that would take it 
out of the merchandising picture. 
This is not correct. Artificially 
cut prices, as the union man well 
knows, are bound to reduce wages 
in the same proportion. If a man 
has to pay out of his wages or his 
personal comfort his full part of 
the cost of reducing prices, what 
good are cut prices to him? He 
prefers a situation where his em- 
ployer prices his merchandise at 
economically correct figures—fig- 
ures that give him a fair net profit 
and allow him to pay his em- 
ployees in proportion. Some of the 
chain-store owners get the net 
profit for themselves, but their 
clerks do not have an adequate 
part of it. Union people prefer to 
pay for merchandise what it is 
economically worth and also get 
the same kind of compensation for 
their work. When this is done the 
store owner makes a more satis- 
factory return on his investment 

the worker gets more pay. 
With more pay he can buy more 
goods at a fair price. And there 
you are. This, perhaps, is rather 
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When all the other 
tests have been applied 


it is always wise to ascertain in which news- 
paper the reading public places its own ad- 
vertising. 


Every “Want-ad” in this mass advertising is 
bought-and-paid-for evidence that another poten- 
tial buyer thinks of one newspaper FIRST when 
he thinks of advertising. 


In New Orleans 


in the first eight months of 1927 classified adver- 
tisers placed 353,881 “Want-ads” in The Times- 
Picayune, and only 275,080 in ALL the other 
New Orleans newspapers combined. 


That’s Preference 


that means something to the national advertiser. 


The Cimes-Picayune 


In New Orleans 


Member 100,000 Group of American ot Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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an idealistic picture. But it rep- 
resents a development that is com- 
ing faster than many of us realize. 
Price maintenance, when it be- 
comes universal, will go a long 
way toward adjusting the whole 
labor situation.” 

Mr. Coffey, president of the 
union, who is employed by Rivard 
Bros., an independently owned 
drug store on the borders of the 
loop district, tells Printers’ INK 
that fully 90 per cent of the retail 
drug stores in Chicago, both inde- 
pendent and chains, are selling at 
cut prices. 

“When a druggist slashes his 
prices as some of them are doing,” 
Mr. Coffey says, “there is just one 
place where he can make further 
cuts in an effort to even things up 
as far as possible. This is in the 
wages and salaries he pays his 
help. He cannot take it out of his 
rent. His electric light and other 
maintenance bills are the same. He 
has to pay manufacturers and 
wholesalers their regular prices 
for his merchandise. If he gets 
into difficulties, therefore, his first 
and only recourse is to reduce the 
number of his employees and 
cause them to work longer hours. 
This is substantially the same as 
reducing their pay. 

“Chain stores in Chicago pay 
smaller salaries, considering the 
number of hours a clerk or phar- 
macist has to put in, than the inde- 
pendents. This policy unquestion- 
ably is a part of the price-cutting 
system. 

“Even at that our union was not 
formed to dictate drug store prices, 
although we fully realized the bad 
points of the present system. Our 
sole purpose is to improve the con- 
dition of clerks and pharmacists in 
the matter of working hours and 
compensation. We have not taken, 
nor shall we take, any official rec- 
ognition of retail prices. This is 
something that the owner of a 
store necessarily has to decide for 
himself. But I will say that if the 
drug stores of Chicago would fol- 
low all the enacted laws of the 
State, as well as the economic 
laws affecting merchandising, 
there would and could be an im- 
mediate improvement in Peta 
conditions and the salaries pai 
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Drug store owners would be con- 
ducting their businesses more 
profitably and could well afford to 
pay a fair compensation to their 
employees. 

“It is no part of our purpose to 
hold up the public and make it pay 
the cost of whatever benefits 
might accrue to us. But, when 
prices are economically right, the 
public in the long run is going to 
get much more benefit than under 
a system where it buys merchan- 
dise at artificially low prices.” 

Chicago drug clerks were the 
first in that line of business to or- 
ganize, being chartered by the Re- 
tail Clerks Protective Association 
with headquarters at Lafayette, 
Ind., a branch of the American 
Federation of Labor. Applications 
for charters have been received 
during the last two weeks from 
drug clerks in Providence, R. I, 
and Orlando, Fla. Mr. Coffey says 
that undoubtedly a drug clerks’ 
union will be formed in New York 
before the first of the year. 


To Hold Outdoor Advertising 


Convention 

The thirty-seventh annual convention 
of the Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America, Inc., will be held at Atlantic 
City from October 18 to 21. The prog: 
ress already achieved in the new five- 
year reconstruction program of the asso- 
ciation will be emphasized at the 
convention, according to MHarry F. 
O’Mealia, president. 


- Shirtcraft Company Appoints 


Charles W. Hoyt Agency 

The Shirtcraft Company, Inc., New 
York, shirt manufacturer, has appointed 
the Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used .to mer- 
+ the Everfit collar-equipped 
shirt. 


Warren Wright, Director, 


John R. Thompson Company 
Warren Wright, president of the Cal- 
umet Baking Powder Company, Chicago, 
has been elected a director of the John 
R. Thompson Company, Chicago, chain 
restaurants and grocery stores. 


Illinois Watch Account to 


St. Louis Agency 

The Illinois Watch Company, 

field, Ill., 
vertising 


Sprin 
has appointed the DA Arcy Ad 
"Company, St. Louis, to direct 
its odvectistns account. 
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of Jacksonville’s Home Owners 
Read the Florida Times-Union 


N unbiased survey dis- 

closes the significant 

fact that 40.09% of the 

readers of the Florida 

Times-Union in Jackson- 
ville own their homes. 


It is further shown that 
these readers of the Times- 
Union make up 80.53% 
of all the home owners in 
the city. 


Home ownership is indica- 
tive of stability, progressive 
spirit and high buying 


power. The home owner 
is maturally interested in 
the purchase of equipment 
for his home, and in its 
improvement. He is a 
potential buyer of more 
than ordinary value. 


The high character and 
buying power of Times- 
Union circulation explain 
the exceptional returns 
which advertisers always 
receive from the use of this 
influential newspaper— 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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LEFT THE GATE OPEN 


DVERTISING has a 

hard time making a 
sale to people who never 
see it. 

That’s why private labels 
still thumb their noses at 
million dollar advertising 
appropriations. 

Somebody has left the gate 
open. 

The food manufacturers 
are just beginning to realize 
they have failed to protect 
one of their richest markets 
against private label com- 
petition. 

Private label merchandise 
is flourishing in more than 
two million prosperous 


homes today because the 
heads of these households 
seldom see a food advertise- 
ment. 


The readers of True Story 
Magazine spend nearly two 
billion dollars for food every 
year, more than the total 
volume of the largest chain 
store organization in the 
world; enough to support 
thirty-five thousand average 
grocery stores. 


True Story is the favorite 
magazine of the great wage 
earning class in America. 
In fact, it is practically the 
only magazine these people 
read. 
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The readers of True Story 
have plenty of money to 
spend for food. Their com- 
bined income is more than 
five billion dollars and 
nearly two billion of that is 
spent at the food counter. 


Women are the buyers of 
food products and True 
Story is essentially a wo- 
man’s magazine. In fact, 
more than 60% of True 
Story’s readers are married. 


The most impartial sur- 
veys of True Story circula- 
tion show there is less 
duplication with other pub- 
lications than exists with 
any other important maga- 
zine. 


In other words, True Story 
is practically the only maga- 
zine these people read. 








The True Story 
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Since this publication was 
started, mail order adver- 
tisers have found it one of 
the most valuable magazines 
on their list. 

Toilet goods manufac- 
turers were the next adver- 
tising classification to dis- 
cover this new market and 
today True Story carries 
almost as much advertising 
in this field as any other 
publication. 

The next group that will 
find advertising space in this 
publication a good invest- 
ment is the food industry. 

We have an interesting 
story to tell any food adver- 
tiser who sees opportunity 
in this new True Story 
market. 





Effective with the February 1928 issues 
The True Story Group will be dissolved. 
1928 contracts for the Group at the 

rate saving will be accepted only 


Group 
up to and including October 15th, 1927. 














| Family Budget 
FOOD $1,750,000,000 


CLOTHING $ 950,000,000 
RENT . . $ 600,000,000 
FUEL AND 

LIGHT . $ 200,000,000 
|FURNI- 
| TURE 
| AN D 
FU R- 
NISH- 
INGS . . $ 300,000,000 


other 
Im 


The Only Way to Reach Them 


True Story goes into homes that read no 
magazines. 


partial surveys made = the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers and Thresher 
Service prove True 
cation than any other leading 
Advertisers 
women’s publications reach only 18% of 
"it you used all of the elght leading 
you maga- 
zines, you could enly reach 
—— circulation. 
6% cul aE . thee B-— - & 
pages of 
True Story. 


Story has far less dupli- 


who use the five leading 


25% of True 




















MISCEL- 
LANE- 
OUS . . $1,200,000,000 


$5,000,000,000 








IS 


rue Story 


The ONLY Magazine 
They Rea 
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=YOU' iL NEVER SELL CHICAGO: 
BY CALLING DOWN ONE STREET 


Cuicacors morning market is 
covered by two newspapers. You 


can use one of them and make a 
partial coverage, or you can use 
both ... and make a complete 
blanketing. And the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner is one of those news- 
papers. A million readers daily and 
over five million on Sunday .. . with 
a truly prodigious buying power of 
four billions a year. 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD anp EXAMINER 


—August Averages— 
Daily, 439,540 Sunday, 1,047,475 
National Advertising Manager —J. T. McGIVERAN, JR. 
EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. Cc. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison A | Monadnock B 


venue 
New York San Francisco 





Ten Questions to Ask an 
Advertising Agent 


The Relationship Between an Agent and a Client Must Be Built upon 
Mutual Confidence 


By Floyd Y. Keeler and Albert E. Haase 


[Epirortrat Note: The following 
chapter, reprinted by permission from 
“The Advertising Agency’’ by Floyd Y. 
Keeler and Albert E. Haase, just pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, brings 
out some interesting angles on how a 
manufacturer should choose an agency. 
In the book this chapter is called: “On 
What Basis Should Accounts Be 
Sought?”” Written primarily as a man- 
ual for the use of those who operate 
an advertising agency or who are about 
to open one, the book contains also much 
to interest the manufacturer who wants 
to select an agency without the fuss and 
hullabzloo connected with the “Nine 
Little Bottles Method” and others de- 
scribed in the series of articles now run- 
ning in PRINTERS’ Ink Monrtuty. The 
authors, in addition to making clear to 
manufacturers the inside facts of how an 
advertising agency operates, offer in the 
material which follows their substitute 
for the unwieldy and time-wasting ques- 
tionnaire. They suggest ten yardsticks 
by which the prospective advertiser may 
judge the usefulness of an agency to 
him much as he might use a similar 
list of questions in hiring a new general 
sales manager.] 

Aan agencies are 

perhaps more in need of in- 
formation on “how not to sell” 
than on “how to sell.” Unwise 
sales methods are, no doubt, the 
root of some of the ills the agency 
of today is heir to. 

The use of free-lance salesmen 
should be avoided. They leave red 
figures behind them. They upset 
an organization. By the term 
“free-lance salesmen” we mean 
those individuals who carry ac- 
counts in their vest pockets, and 
are always seeking “another agency 
connection.” 

Such salesmen play one agency 
against another, not only on the 
score of remuneration to them- 
selves, but also in the matter of 
service to their own accounts. 
They usually manage matters so 
that the account always remains 
“their account” and never becomes 
the account of any particular 
agency. They are one of the chief 
causes of instability of accounts. 

Such salesmen do not lower the 
selling cost of an agency. They 


increase it. Fortunately, the prac- 
tice of getting business through 
such salesmen is disappearing. Ex- 
perience has shown it to be un- 
soynd and costly. An agency sales- 
man should be an integral part of 
the organization and should be paid 
on a salary basis. 

Another selling practice which 
time has shown to be unsound is 
the submission of a complete ad- 
vertising and selling campaign to a 
prospect. In pursuing this scheme 
agents have wasted money on re- 
search, investigations, copy and 
art-work building campaigns that 
were often utterly worthless when 
the account was obtained. That 
statement does not take into ac- 
count the great waste occasioned 
by the scrapping of the plans of 
agents who did not get the account. 
When agencies of experience began 
to condemn this practice as un- 
sound there was no surprise. Its 
unsoundness was obvious. 

Against this picture of unsound 
practices there is a pleasing con- 
trast—the development of a code 
of ethics for which the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies must be given great credit. 
The conscientious agent of today 
will not take competing accounts. 
He will not take an account which 
he is not equipped to handle. He 
will not solicit an account served 
by another agent unless he is in- 
vited to do so. 


ON WHAT BASIS SHOULD NEW AC- 
COUNTS BE SOUGHT? 


The agency business is a per- 


sonal service business. It is a 
business that depends on the expe- 
rience and ability of an individual 
or a small group of individuals. 
Therefore, in solicitation, almost 
every agency has much the same 
things to offer: First, a reasonable 
degree of financial responsibility, 
which, after all, is another way of 
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measuring past success. Second, 
personnel, harmoniously co-ordi- 
nated to serve a group of clients. 

There are several different types 
of agencies. Attention is called to 
this fact because sales methods 
vary according to type of agency. 

(1) The large agency serving a 
hundred or more accounts through 
a number of offices: 

This type of agency usually em- 
ploys a regular sales force of con- 
siderable size selling the agency's 
service in the various territories 
adjacent to its main office and va- 
rious branch offices. By this or- 
ganized method of general solicita- 
tion, groups of widely diversified 
general advertising accounts are 
built up sectionally. Besides a sell- 
ing staff, an agency of this char- 
acter uses most of the recognized 
forms of general advertising; par- 
ticularly business paper and direct 
by mail, in some instances even 
using daily newspapers and a na- 
tional magazine or two. 

(2) The large agency specializ- 
ing on from thirty to sixty accounts 
through one office and serving a 
limited territory: 

An agency of this character 
draws the line more strictly in the 
matter of competitive accounts. 
The matter of new accounts is of 
less importance to it than it is to 
the much larger agency. 

Solicitation of accounts is usu- 
ally confined to industrial classifi- 
cations which dovetail but do not 
conflict with the accounts of old 
clients. New classifications of de- 
sired accounts are added from time 
to time as new personnel, with the 
proper type of experience, comes 
into the organization. 

Solicitation work is generally 
done by the head or heads of the 
agency in personal calls on pro- 
spective clients, after the way has 
been prepared by business-paper 
advertising. Such calls are fol- 
lowed up by a careful personal 
direct-by-mail campaign. All the 
routine sales effort is concentrated 
in the hands of one man with sten- 
ographic assistance. It is his job 
to keep records, attend to corre- 
spondence, and handle all detail 
work. The rest of the selling is 
handled incidentally by the various 
executives. 
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(3) The moderate-size agency 
serving a group of technical or 
specialized accounts: 

This type of agency offers »ro- 
spective clients a highly technical 
personal knowledge of special ty pes 
of advertising based entirely on 
previous experience. 

An agency of this character, 
though ‘generally small, is, as a 
rule, successful. This type needs 
no separate sales force. It does 
need advertising to establish in 
prospects’ minds the background 
and experience of its owner and 
personnel. 

(4) The small agency built 
around one or two men capable of 
handling not more than six ac- 
counts : 

This type of agency develops 
business instead of soliciting it. 
Its selling effort is devoted almost 
entirely to the delineation of the 
merits, experience, cleverness and 
ability of one or two individuals. 
This type of agency probably en- 
joys a closer relationship with its 
clients than any other and serves 
them more intimately, while at the 
same time enjoying a lesser de- 
gree of independence than most of 
the other types. It usually has no 
real selling problem. 

Sincerity of purpose and a de- 
termination to apply advertising to 
the solution of a prospective 
client’s sales problems should be 
foremost in every solicitation. It 
should always be remembered that 
the prospective client’s advertising, 
as it appears, is really a crystalli- 
zation of his sales policy, ex- 
pressed in simple terms, in order 
to gain a public acceptance and 
thereby increase sales. 

Unless, in making a solicitation, 
the person doing the selling can 
talk in terms of sales, and in gen- 
eral the prospect’s own sales prob- 
lems, it would be better not to 
make the call. A prospect is most 
interested in his own business. As 
a rule, he will judge an advertising 
agent’s ability by the measuring 
stick of what the agent knows 
about his problems. He assumes 
the agent knows advertising. When 
the. manufacturer begins to con- 
sider an agent seriously he gener- 
ally asks, in one form or another, 
the following questions: 
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“‘Nation’s Business gives us more information 
in a short space of time than any publication 
we receive.” 

—A. E. BAXTER, Baxter Engine 
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1. What is your financial standing? 
Are we rated by Dun or Bradstreet? 
_ 2. What is your basis of compensa- 
tion? Have you a cost system? Do you 
charge a service fee to any of your 
clients? If so, on what basis are your 
charges made? 

3. How long have you been in busi- 
ness? With what success have you met? 

4. What are your leading accounts 
and how long have you served each? 
Have you contributed materially to in- 
creasing their sales? Give instances and 
such facts and figures as you can with- 
out betraying any confidential informa- 
tion of your clients. 

5. Do you take competitive accounts 
under any conditions? How many ac- 
counts have you? 

6. What previous sales and business 
experience have your important execu- 
tives had? How many people are em- 
ployed in your organization? 

. How many accounts have you lost 
during the last three years? Who were 
they and why were they lost? Give name 
of individual in each company to whom 
we may write if you will allow it. 

8. What important new accounts have 
you secured in the past three years? To 
whom may we write in these organiza- 
tions for information? What have you 
added in the way of distinctive service? 

9. Outline how you propose to bring 
an outside viewpoint to our business. 
Outline the outstanding and exclusive 
or exceptional features of your agency 
service to clients. 

10. Give name and detailed experience 
of the man in your agency who will be 
in close touch with us. What business 
and sales experience has he had? Who 
else in your organization will serve us 
and what duties in general will he per- 
form? Can we be assured of a reason- 
ably stable personnel in the handling 
of our account? 


Besides being ready to answer 
questions about his agency—and he 
should always arrange it so ques- 
tions will be asked—the agency so- 
licitor or executive should be pre- 
pared to discuss in a general way: 


1. Markets. 

2. Selling methods. 

3. Competitive advertising. 

4. Outstanding current problems of 
the prospective client’s business. 

5. General business conditions—do- 
mestic and foreign. 


Before approaching a prospective 
client the agency “solicitor” or ex- 
ecutive should have facts and in- 
formation on the following points: 


1. Standing of the prospect ‘in his 
industry. 
2. Officials of the company; who the 
directors are, and who is in charge of 
sales and advertising. — 

3. Capitalization, rating, 
pany’s history. 

4. Potentiality of future develop- 

t. 


and com- 


ent. 
5. Principal competitors in 


the in- 
dustry. . 
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6. Number of plants. Type of plants, 
Number of qubeldlorien, ne = 
of process of products. Are they pro- 
tected by patents? Uses of product. 
Type of package. Convenience of pack- 
age. Are there special manufacturing 
processes? 

7. Total volume of sales of all com- 
panies engaged in the industry. Prob. 
able volume of prospective client’s sles, 

8. Size of sales territory. Channels 
of distribution. Extent of consumer ac- 
ceptance. Kind of and approximate num- 
ber of outlets. 

_9. General knowledge of sales policies. 
Size and extent of sales organization. 
How is the company regarded by the 
retail trade and wholesaler? 

_ 10. General knowledge of past adver- 
tising policies. Length of time company 
has advertised. Territory covered. Copy 
policy and appearance. Media used. Size 
of appropriation. Volume of competitive 
advertising. 


A sincere and purposeful per- 
sonal solicitation is the best selling 
method open to an agency today. 
Advertising agencies must openly 
solicit business. Some day, perhaps, 
the situation will change, and ad- 
vertising agents, like lawyers, doc- 
tors, and engineers, will be sought 
out because of their record. 


Succeeds W. J. O’Connor with 
Southwestern Bell 


W. J. O’Connor has resigned as vice- 
president in charge of publicity of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
St. Louis, to join the information de- 
partment of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, New York. 
He is succeeded by Vincent M. Carroll, 
director of public relations of the 
Laclede Gas Light Company, St. Louis. 


B. F. Meyers with James F. 
Newcomb & Company 


Benjamin F. Meyers has joined the 
staff of James F. Newcomb & Company, 
New York, direct advertising. He was 
recently with the New York office of 
the Livermore & Knight Company, Inc. 
Previous to that time he had been ad- 
vertising manager of the Haberdasher. 


E. F. Kennedy, Vice-President, 
Martin-Gessner Agency 


E. F., Kennedy has been elected a 
vice-president of Martin-Gessner Adver- 
tising. Inc., New Orleans. He was 
recently representative of the National 
City Company, New York, in Southern 
territory. 


To Join R. L. Polk & Company 

H. W. Shurtleff has yy as copy 
writer with the Salt Lake City office of 
the L. S. Gillham Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, to join R, L. Polk & Com- 
pany, publishers of directories, 
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FIRST in 
Automobile Advertising 
in 1927 


E NEW YORK TIMES in eight months 

this year has published a greater volume 

of automobile display advertising than any 

other New York newspaper—856,697 agate 

lines, 63,059 lines mor€ than any other 
New York newspaper. 


In the greatest automobile market in the 
world—the New York metropolitan area— 
the circulation of The New York Times, 
average daily and Sunday, is greater than 
that of any other New York morning news- 
paper of standard size—a quality circulation 
of unequaled responsiveness, 


Daily net paid sale in excess of 390,000 
copies, a gain of 40,000 over this time last 
year; Sundays in excess of 650,000, a gain 
of 80,000 copies over last year. 


Che New York Cimes 
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UCH as The Free 

Press dislikes to turn 
Printers’ Ink pages into 
“squabbles,” the issue 
seems forced upon us. 


¢ 


In recent trade paper ad- 
vertisemerts: The Detroit 
News gives the impression 
that it leads the Detrcit 
field in builders and build- 
ers’ supply advertising. 


q 


As a matter of fact, using 
The Detroit News own 
compilation of advertising 
statistics for the first half 
of the year, we find that 
The Free Press carried 
10,920 lines more in the 
“Builders and Builders’ 
Supply” advertising class- 
ification than did The 
News, and in the closely 
allied classification of 
“Real Estate advertising,” 
The Free Press carried 
more than both its other 
competitors combined. 


VERREE & 


National 


New York Chicago 


PRINTERS’ 


Detroit 


The Detroit News also 
intimates that it carries a 
major portion of insula- 
tion advertising. Again 
using The News own com- 
pilation we find that out 
of the EIGHT insulation 
advertisers using Detroit 
newspapers for the first 
half of the year, FOUR 
used The Free Press ex- 
clusively, TWO used the 
News exclusively, and of 
the other two one used 
more than twice as much 
space in The Free Press, 
and the other used The 
News and Times. 


q 


While we realize that few 
are interested in “promo 
tion” of this sort, this es 
tablishment of fact seems 
necessary in view of the 
claims made by our con: 
temporary in Detroit. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


San Francisco 
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What We Have Learned While 
Selling Cel-O-Glass 


The Fruits of Two Years’ Active Experience with a New Product 


By D. D. Strite 


Sales Manager, Acetol Products, Inc. 


HE most that any man can 

say, in describing his own 
company’s distribution plan, is: 
‘It works all right for us.” It is 
wp to the other fellow to decide 
whether or not it would work 
equally well for him and for his 
product. 

In telling the story of what we 
have done and learned in the last 


(Cel-O-Glass, I don’t propose to 
point a single moral. Anyone who 
reads this is welcome to whatever 
moral he can find; and, by the 
same token, welcome to disagree 
as heartily as he pleases with any 
or all of the implications he sees in 
i. All we claim is that our way 
works, for us. 

Cel-O-Glass is a hardware spe- 
cialty that we hope will some day 
become a staple; it is showing 
signs that it is headed in that di- 
rection. It has been manufactured 
and to some extent sold in the 
United States for six years or 
more; but it is only within the 
last two years that it has had be- 
hind it a broadly conceived, ag- 
gressive and definite selling plan 
ad policy. For most of its pres- 
ent market, therefore, it is still a 
comparatively new product; and 
itis almost totally unlike anything 
that was used, before its appear- 
ance, in the field it is making for 
itself, 

It is not a “glass substitute,” 
because it has already proved that 
it can be used in a great many 
places where glass cannot be used, 
and on the other hand, cannot be 
wed, and is not recommended for 
we, in many other places where 
glass serves admirably. 

Neither of these marketing 
ones, once they are accurately 
mapped out, should present any 
particular difficulties; but there is, 


of course, a wide twilight zone 
between them, in which we are 
proceeding with caution. Within 
it, we know, are many uses for 
which either Cel-O-Glass, or some 
form of glass, could be employed. 
Careful investigation of the par- 
ticular instance is often needed to 
determine which is best. 


FEELING YOUR WAY TO MARKET 


A common experience with new 
products, particularly with those 
which are radically new depar- 
tures—inventions and discoveries— 
is a period of over-enthusiasm re- 
garding their uses and market pos- 
sibilities. Everybody can remem- 
ber the’ extravagant claims once 
made for any of a dozen useful 
and valuable implements and com- 
modities of today—liquid air, for 
example—before the new product 
found its true level. 

That is a natural and human 
reaction to the new thing, and has 
never done any harm to a really 
worth-while product. Fortunately 
or unfortunately, exactly the op- 
posite thing happened to Cel-O- 
Glass. For the first few years of 
its existence as a marketable com- 
modity, it suffered from over-con- 
servatism, We still feel that that 
has been a fault on the right side. 
We still are careful to avoid the 
slightest over-statement. We still 
keep, in many fields of use, about 
a 40 per cent margin between 
what we actually claim and what 
nobody would criticize us for 
claiming. 

But for several years we have 
not only been finding new uses for 
the product, but new things we can 
maintain about the uses we al- 
ready knew. We have never yet 
found it necessary to drop a single 
recommended use out of our story 
—either because the product did 
not stand up, or because the busi- 
ness which that use represents was 
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not sufficiently profitable to us. 

That policy not only seems likely 
to pay us dividends for a long 
time to come, but we cannot see 
where it has cost us anything in 
the present. We have had no diffi- 
culty, on the basis of the gradual 
growth of. our list of recom- 
mended uses, in keeping constantly 
well ahead in sales of the most 
rapid expansion it seemed wise to 
make in our manufacturing facili- 
ties. In fact, though it is a de- 
lightful position to be in from the 
point of view of the manufacturer, 
we have not been free from qualms 
of conscience at the treatment we 
have had to give the trade be- 
cause of the extent to which de- 
mand has outrun production. 

At the present time the bulk of 
our product is used for propagat- 
ing young plants and animals; for 
cold frames, poultry houses, and so 
on. But it is coming along well in 
such uses as for sun parlors and 
porches, basement and cellar win- 
dows, children’s play-rooms and 
play-houses, garage windows, and 
the like. We are also developing 
a considerable variety of indus- 
trial uses—office, shop, storeroom, 
locker-room partitions; shields for 
machinery, particularly for mov- 
ing parts and parts more or less 
exposed to weather or corrosive 
conditions. 

We are very careful, in all these 
fields of usefulness, to k our 
limitations clearly in view. ie our 
advertising we do not hesitate to 
warn people not to use Cel-O- 
Glass in places where we know 
they will not be satisfied with the 
results, any more than we hesitate 
to teil them where they can use it 
with confidence. We are looking 
to the time when the faith of our 
customers in any and every state- 
ment we make, will be worth far 
more to us than any sale we might 
make now could possibly be. 

By the time we realized that we 
needed a distribution policy, we 
found ourselves already committed 
in several different directions. For 
example, the big mail-order houses 
were selling a ly amount of 
Cel-O-Glass for us, and con- 
tracts with quite a time to run, 
whereby they were able to sell it 
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at a price actually lower thon the 
hardware jobber could make to the 
individual retailer. 

There were quite a number of 
other accounts on our books whose 
presence there, we had to admit 
when we studied them, could only 
be explained by the fact thai, like 
Kipling’s machine-gun inventor 
who gave demonstrations in the 
streets of Pretoria to a group of 
“naked sons of Ham,” in the first 
days of Cel-O-Glass anything a 
all in the nature of a sales outlet 
looked good to us. 

Just here, at the risk of seeming 
repetitious, I want to make clear 
that as far as we are concerned, 
distribution policies are wholly 
matters of individual taste and 
preference. You can’t draw us into 
an argument on jobber distribution 
versus “going direct,” or chain 
stores against mail-order houses, 
or any one type of outlet against 
any or all other types. We won't 
even argue in favor of too definite 
or exclusive a distribution policy 
in any direction. 

We do believe, however, that as 
far as we are concerned it is nec- 
essary to have a clear notion of 
the particular distribution chan- 
nel that is most important and 
valuable to us. We don’t consider 
it necessary to confine ourselves 
exclusively and eternally to that 
one channel; but we do think that 
any other methods we try must be 
taken on a basis that cannot pos- 
sibly compromise the success of 
the most important one. 

In our case, as soon as we really 
began to study our problem from 
a selective viewpoint instead of 
snatching at everything that came 
our way, we had little trouble in 
deciding that the hardware jobber 
was our man. Everything that has 
happened since has only confirmed 
us in this decision. But that did 
not mean that we followed it up 
by ruthlessly tossing every other 
kind of business out of the win- 
dow. It did mean that we made 
up our minds to see to it that these 
other kinds of business conformed 
to the requirements of fairness to 
the hardware jobbing trade. 

Once again, we do not claim that 
our experience has been necessar- 
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August Advertising 
in Los Angeles 


(Stated in Agate Lines) 


LOCAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
LOS ANGELES TIMES—858,382 


Ist evening paper 
2nd morning paper 
2nd evening paper 
3rd evening paper 
3rd morning paper 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
LOS ANGELES TIMES—301,546 


2nd morning paper 
Ist evening paper 
2nd evening paper 
3rd evening paper 
3rd morning paper 











LOS ANGELES TIMES—665,546 


2nd morning paper 
lst evening paper 
2nd evening paper 
3rd morning paper 
3rd evening paper 


Creating demand for an article in Southern California means 
popularizing it among the permanently-located population. 
The Los Angeles Times reaches the permanent population 
with the largest home-delivered circulation in its field. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative : Pacific Coast Representative 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Ce. R. J. Bidwell Company 


60 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 1742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bid. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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ily typical, but the fact remains 
that we have been entirely success- 
ful, in the last two years, in ar- 
ranging our distribution scheme 
around the hardware jobber as the 
cornerstone, with entire satisfac- 
tion to him, and at the same time 
without by any means sacrificing 
any other worth-while outlet. We 
actually sell more Cel-O-Glass 
through the mail-order houses, to- 
day, than we did two years ago; 
yet the price is kept up to a fair 
competitive basis with the jobber’s 
retail customers. 

Having the main road of distri- 
bution (for us) clearly picked out, 
it didn’t take us long to put to- 
gether the machine to travel on it. 
Price maintenance is one of the 
wheels; but we have not, so far, 
attempted td make it cover more 
ground than it can easily do. In 
other words, we insist upon con- 
trolling our jobbers’ resale price; 
and after one or two little flurries, 
while the trade was learning that 
we meant exactly what we said, 
we did not have the slightest diffi- 
culty in doing so on a thoroughly 
amiable basis. 

But we make no particular ef- 
fort to control the retail price. 
What we do is to concentrate our 
efforts, largely through advertis- 
ing, on making Cel-O-Glass the 
kind of product that moves 
through the retailer’s hands so 
smoothly and expeditiously that he 
needs very little margin on it— 
too little to make it attractive as a 
cut-price puller-in. It is possible, 
of course, that we haven’t come to 
the end of the story on this par- 
ticular problem; but so far we 
have seen no necessity for mak- 
ing war-medicine over retail 
prices. 

The retail outlet which our dis- 
tribution policy gives us—the local 
hardware store—may be respon- 
sible for our lack of trouble over 
retail prices. The kind of mer- 
chandiser who takes a loss on a 
popular product, just to get ’em 
into the store, is not very plentiful 
in the retail hardware business. 
Then again, no matter how great 
the popularity of Cel-O-Glass may 
seem to us when we are six weeks 
behind on orders, it may not yet 
be great enough to make us a fit 
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subject for that kind of retailers 
attentions. 

When I said that we try to make 
Cel-O-Glass the kind of product 
that moves smoothly and expe. 
ditiously, I was not thinking of 
our advertising alone, nor of the 
retailer alone. We have given 2 
great deal of thought to the many 
small details of packing, marking 
and shipping that make a product 
easy to handle both for the jobber 
and the retailer. 

Each roll of Cel-O-Glass, for 
example, in a crate, is individually 
packed at the factory, in its own 
carton. All the jobber has to do, 
to ship a single roll to a retailer, 
is to pull the carton out and 
stencil the retailer’s address on it, 
in the place duly made and pro- 
vided for that purpose. It is our 
theory that in every business, if 
you take the trouble to study things 
from the other fellow’s point of 
view, there are a lot of little 
things you can do to make his job 
simpler and easier, that will pay 
you dividends not only in good- 
will and loyalty from the trade, 
but in actual profit. Of every dollar 
you can save the jobber or retailer, 
or both, in their handling costs, 
part at least will return to you in 
the smaller average margin they 
require. 


ABSENCE OF RIGIDITY 


_ There is the same absence of 
rigidity in our distribution policy 
within the trade, as in the general 
field. We have no exclusive terri- 
tory, but neither do we sell to 
everybody, everywhere, regardless 
of conditions. Our idea is to have 
just as many jobbing outlets in 
any given territory as we can have 
compatibly with giving all of them 
a fair chance and a square deal. 
They don’t have to cut each other's 
throats over Cel-O-Glass, but 
neither can they sit back and fig- 
ure they have any territory sewed 
up for us. 

Back of that, also, is the knowl- 
edge they, and their retailers, all 
possess, that we will always fill 
any order, of any size, anywhere, 
direct from the factory, if it comes 
to us. We don’t put direct mail- 
order business ahead of the trade. 
On the contrary, we put it dis- 
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The Head 


HE head that holds the wisdom of 

Washington’s 750,000 buying population. 

Discriminatingly it directs the purchase of 
products advertised in The STAR—the single 
Washington newspaper that entirely covers the 
National Capital Trading Area + + + + + 


Reader interest in The STAR does not stop 
with the news because this one-paper- 
controlled market has learned from 75 years 
experience that only dependable advertising 
is ever found in the pages of The STAR. 


Why is Washington (D. C.) the 


FREE Nation’s most stable, steady- 


buying market? Statistical 


F A Cc T s data, capably prepared, kept 


up to date, properly classified. 


Y °o U ’ L L Preclude the necessity for a 
costly survey by consulting The 
NEED 


TRADE FACTS DEPT. 


he Zvening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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In the first eight months of ' 
1927 the Press published 
more advertising in nine dif- : 
ferent major classifications ’ 
than all other daily Cleveland ‘ 
newspapers combined. Below : 
are the figures taken from the 
“ 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS & ACCESSORIES 1 
Total Advertising Lines 
vit pv icapeltateae «Ole voos cnbals ube gemetane eras: bes 213,166 
re Te ee ee 207,868 ; 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS & ACCESSORIES é‘ 
Local Dealers 
RE rn ae RTE 4a pT Bk: ee ee 165,936 ] 
pg I ier rie Oe 80,589 ; 
Total RADIO Advertising 
EOI Rc Oe CO Le Po eS Fee 131,627 
Tee 101,555 
Local RADIO Advertising 
PE IS ARE OES Ep. EF he 73,193 
ee tr i ee 51,613 
National RADIO Advertising 
DNL «be 1:6 PN eee we, waite ine KERN: cap 064002 4Se ROME Ov AS tees 58,434 
Fe Tre ee ie 49,667 
Total FURNITURE Advertising 
EOS ey BRS < Ber ee PT 708.636 
AM Cate Cee... 5 cae osc ccc cciuccdtsDratetas Me. 322.374 
Local FURNITURE Advertising 
BED i cnsostiuccsepescccsc Soeesageccccesagedensees sages 693,034 
ee ree 297.631 
’ LLI 
Detrce Cleveland NATIONAL REPRESENTATI 
San Francisco 250 Park Avenue, New Y { 
BARGBST DATEILY ci 
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of 
sed Record Co., Chicago, Ill., an 
lif- unbiased statistical bureau 
oie employed by Cleveland’s two 
ai evening newspapers to give 
we advertisers truthful lineage 
the information, 
a al 
Total JEWELRY Advertising Lines 
MT eE TTTe Te Tee ee eT ee ethwebweeceesces . 179,629 
res Qin eAREIR, GUESS .o 000.6085 0 ce ceensc changes casesesegese 99,948 
ef Total DENTISTRY Advertising sa 
PRC baad 0 SHER E Cid Ewe 0 64 50 003 6s eke Se cr iseey coh 6e0'eene 570 
All CCAS. DUNO 0.0.60 6,006 460000060000 8s son scoenes ; 42,422 
Total OPTICIANS oe 
136 PVCU 64 66 0:0c we emeedicee 564b healed epee dk decd ber spc cess 16,417 
58) AM cORe GUO cone cc dasbacntecmencecacesccccests 302 
Total TOILET PREPARATIONS Advertising . 
27 PreGS  aiud< bw how cece cd 6sho ody ContedeT cahebwecedeevnccase 226,411 
+3) ar rr ar eee 186,302 
Local TOILET PREPARATIONS Advertising 
93 PVGGS. hve cna cbeesc vaya tse tewetabeks bi.océseees¢<eesesek<< 46,535 
13 All ettnewe CammNmO onc ncc ccc cece cccscwesescccccessosess 23,442 
National TOILET PREPARATIONS Advertising 
: BUGGED . ct) cledbtens sumes 6c <n bereseedaser cb edbetecseep cones 179,886 
. All prrnats NEE ds ona dnb 05. eS Ee) souk nese n cries og oe 162,909 
Total HOUSEHOLD Advertising 
$6 PreGD 60 ctnncd cand cated Cw b 0 b508 6-0 )s5 00 6b « edbbneetes . 213,869 
14 AN cline MUI ai aad os ons on cemans manes khan Aas 211,538 
—and The Press lead the daily Plain Dealer in 19 of 30 major classi- 
4 fications, the Sunday Plain Dealer in 24 of 30, the Daily News in 27 
rm of 30, and the Sunday News in 29 of 30! 
ie First in 
t ( Cleveland 
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tinctly subordinate to the trade, 
and we price such business on a 
fair competitive level with the 
trade. But though we neither in- 
vite such business actively, nor 
turn orders coming to the factory 
over to the trade, we believe it 
keeps everybody on his toes and 
does him no harm to know that it 
exists, and could be increased if 
occasion required. It is the sort of 
card in reserve especially useful to 
enforce our service standards. 

Perhaps we owe our success 
with a policy of this kind partly 
to the fact that Cel-O-Glass is a 
unique specialty, and partly to the 
pains we take, as I have already 
mentioned, to practice what we 
preach in the service line. We are 
also taking as much pains to main- 
tain its uniqueness. 


WATCHING FOR IMITATIONS 


We have heard of the troubles 
of people in other lines who per- 
mitted their brand name to slip 
into popular use as a_ generic 
name, and later had to spend con- 
siderable money getting it back. 
Out attorneys are entitled to credit 
for the astuteness with which they 
foresaw and told us how to fore- 
stall the possibility of “Cel-O- 
Glass” being used as a generic 
name. We carry on all our printed 
matter, below the name, the plain 
warning, “A Trade-mark and Not 
a Name.” 

Fortunately our patent protec- 
tion is complete and inclusive, and 
so far has only twice been chal- 
lenged, both times unsuccessfully. 
We are not going to be caught 
napping by imitators. 

Our advertising program from 
the beginning has been accurately 
fitted into the distribution policy I 
have been describing. We have at 
no time set out to see how much 
money we could safely invest in 
advertising; we have been urged to 
do more and to ensure dominance 
of our field; but we have been 
more interested so far in learning 
just what our field is than in dom- 
inating it first and mapping it 
afterward. 

Our own national advertising is 
aimed, every bit of it, at the same 
end as our packing and shipping 
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rules—simply at making the dis- 
tribution process as a whole swift 
and efficient; in the case of the 
advertising, by seeking out and 
making active and definite the nat- 
ural demand for the product. 

_ The thing we are most interested 
in right now is the question of 
making our advertising bear down 
most directly and effectively at the 
most important point of all—the 
actual sales point of contact be- 
tween retailer and consumer. 

This is a question that more and 
more, in our eyes, assumes the 
status of the leader among to- 
day’s, and probably tomorrow’s, 
problems. It is all of a piece with 
the question of what the manu- 
facturer can and should do to help 
the retailer do a better job of ad- 
vertising and selling for himself. I 
cannot think of any subject that 
today needs more study, or will 
better repay study. 

So far as we are concerned, we 
are approaching it cautiously. We 
know, so far, only one or two 
things about it. One of them is 
that we are not going to add any- 
thing to the enormous waste-heap 
of useless and unwanted “dealer 
helps” in the retailer’s cellar. We 
have worked out some counter dis- 
plays which we distribute through 
our regular jobbers; but we im- 
press it upon every one of them, 
and upon every one of their sales- 
men, that not a single one of these 
displays is to be sent or given to 
any retailer unless that retailer 
convinces the salesman that he not 
only wants it and is glad to get it, 
but knows exactly where, how and 
when he is going to use it. 


DISGUISED PRICE SHADING 


Another thing of which we are 
sure is that not one dollar of cost 
to us, supposedly incurred in help- 
ing the retailer do a better adver- 
tising job, is going to be trans- 
mogrified into a disguised price 
shading. Just what and how much 
we may eventually do to help the 
retailer advertise and sell more 
effectively, we don’t yet know; but 
we are stubbornly determined to 
keep our efforts in this direction 
entirely distinct from our basic 
price policy. 


§ 
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GC) Nothing like expert 
typography to make a 
well-dressed salesman 
out of an advertisement 
and no place just like 
BUNDSCHO'S to get it. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E.WASHINGTON 10E.PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Then, the Flood Began 


It was a page advertisement in 
the magazines comprising the ALL- 
FICTION FIELD thatstarted things. 
In the copy the John B. Stetson Com- 
pany offered to send a book describ- 
ing their famous product and called 
“The Stetson Hat in Literature.” 

After that, the deluge. “The 
advertiser was fairly flooded with 
requests,” says a report on the 
exceptional responsiveness of the 
alert, young-minded readers of 
ALL- FICTION. 


An audience predominantly male, 
economical to reach and with a warm 
responsiveness unmatched in these days 
of “‘ad-hardened”’ readers—this is yours 
when you use the ALL-FICTION FIELD. 


$3,100 a page 


All-Fiction Field 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 


NEW YORK CHICAGO -.BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Jane J. Martin, 
Dean of Advertising 
Women, Dies 


ANE J. MARTIN, known to 

itoy as the dean of advertis- 

pg women, died at Maplewood, 
N. J., last week. 

“A native New Yorker, Miss 


JANE J. MARTIN 


Martin starteé her career as a 
senographer. She engaged in ad- 
rertising work with Scott & 
Bowne, and for fourteen years was 
advertising manager of-Sperry & 
Hutchinson, where she made many 
friends among publishers’ repre- 
sentatives. 
Later she acted as New York 
manager for the former Carpenter 
t Company, publishers’ represen- 
in which position she 
the meetings of the 
Six Point League of New York, 
the only woman who enjoyed this 


Miss Martin was a founder and 
for seven years president of the 
New York League of Advertising 

Women, which elected her honor- 


ary president last December. Ad- 
Netising women throughout the 
tuntry paid tribute to her when, 
m 1919, they elected her as their 
representative on the executive 
beard of the International Adver- 
ising Association, the first woman 
serve in that post. 

ong her many other organ- 
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ization affiliations, Miss Martin 
was honorary president of the 
Quota Club of New York. 

Minna Hall Carothers, former 
resident of the Federation of 

omen’s Advertising Clubs, writ- 
ing in “Advertising Women,” indi- 
cated the opinion of its member- 
ship when she said: “Jane Martin 
stood for helpfulness of women to 
women. Wherever her name is re- 
membered, it will be as of a woman 
who founded a camraderie among 
advertising women that will grow 
with the years.” 


Chicago “Herald and Exam- 


iner” Has Own National Staff 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner 
has established its own national adver- 
tising staff in New York and Chicago. 
The Chicago personnel includes John T. 
McGiveran, national advertising man- 
ager, and Roy W. McLaughlin, James 
D. Bolger, W. Emerson Barr, Edward 
C. Von Tress, Jr., Roy W. Walholm, 
George P. Hollingbery and John F. 
Downey, Jr. 

The,personnel of the New York office 
includes: Euclid M. Covington, man- 
ager, and Charles P. Halverson, William 
J. Daly, Arthur C. Smith, Lawrence J. 

elaney and David Rosenthal. 


New Research Head for Farm 


Equipment Manufacturers 

F. A. Lyman has been appointed to 
conduct the research department of the 
National Association of Farm Equip- 
ment Manufacturers, with headquarters 
at Chicago. He has been with the As- 
sociation’s research department for about 
a year and succeeds Higgins, who 
has joined The Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, San Leandro, Cal. 


Buffalo Bank Appoints Barton, 


Durstine & Osborn 


The Marine Trust Company . of Buffalo 
has . Barton urstine & Os- 
born, Inc., to handle its advertising pro- 
gram, beginning January 1, 

The account will be handled through 
the Buffalo office of Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Prather-Allen Agency Opens 
Chicago Office 


Prather-Allen, Inc., Cincinnati adver- 
tising agency, has opened a Chicago 
office with J. B. Duncan, formerly of 
the M. Aft -Gibson Company, in char; .. 
D. len will also spend part of 
time in the Chicago office. 


The Reserve Lthegreah and Printing 
Company, Cleveland, maker of 
checks, has opened a branch plant at 
Buffalo, N. Y. It now operates plants 
in that city, Cleveland and Detroit. 











Truth-in-Advertising Needs 
Standard of Selling Practice 


Better Business Bureaus Told Advertising Will Profit from Teachin 
Salespeople Evils of Misrepresentation 


HAT has already been ac- 

complished by the Better 
Business Bureau movement in es- 
tablishing Truth - in - Advertising 
might well be supplemented by a 
companion effort to promote truth- 
in-selling among retail sales clerks, 
in the opinion of Dr. Herbert J. 
Tily, president of Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia. The need 
for such an extension of Bureau 
activities and the benefits which 
would accrue to advertising were 
outlined by Dr. Tily in his address 
before the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau Conference, which met 
at New York last week. 

His remarks, referring to the 
merchandising phases of Bureau 
work, were made following a ses- 
sion which was given over to 
financial subjects and which was 
addressed by E. H. H. Simmons, 
president of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Simmons dealt 
with the menace which the fake 
stock promoter presents to the na- 
tion. His speech, in part, was re- 
ported in the September 22 issue 
of Printers’ INK. 

The meeting was attended by 
managers and representatives of 
more than thirty bureaus located 
throughout the country. The high 
regard in which financial interests 
hold the Better Business move- 
ment was indicated to the dele- 
gates at a luncheon in the Stock 
Exchange, presided over by its 
vice-president and attended by 
members of the Board of Gover- 
nors. Further reference to this 
luncheon is made in another part 
of this report. 

In his address, Dr. Tily said 
that exaggeration and untruth, 
often work to the advertiser’s 
disadvantage as a result of the 
deliberate or unintentional misrep- 
resentation of the retail sales clerk 
approached by the consumer. This 
situation, he believes, calls for a 
campaign to raise the standards of 
retail selling forces. 
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“Fhere are hundreds of thoy 
sands of workers in the retail jp 
dustry whose character and judg 
ment are hurtfully influenced } 
the unwise, unethical selling prac 
tices which your studies and labo 
are designed to eliminate,” D 
Tily declared. “These workers, 
reason of these practices, are sub. 
jected to false training in busines 
principles. They are taught, by 
implication at least, that exac 
truth is not necessary in business 
dealings; worse still, that state 
ments approaching deliberate un 
truths are a necessary part of 
business practice; that the sale is 
the thing regardless of the meth 
ods by which it is achieved.” 

The following queries were pu 
before the conference by Dr. Tily 


Should the Better Business Burea 
undertake to educate retail employ 
in right standards as they affect truth 
in advertising, and, if so, what will b¢ 
the effect of this on the future of th 
work of the Bureau? 

What do salespeople think of theiq 
employers? Do they know the exten 
of the exaggeration indulged in? Ha 
they been specifically instructed t 
back it up orally to inquiring customers? 
Are they stu id, —. careless, and 
because of this, do they believe 
the employer’s statements are right? If 
among their number, there are some 
who know the advertising claims ard 
false, what keeps them from protestin 
to their superiors, and if they did pro 
test, what would be their fate? 

































“Suppose it were possible fo 
you to reach these employees 
either by direct mail or newspape 
announcements,” said Dr. Tily 
“Would it then be in line with 
your policy to send these people 
the same type of bulletin now con 
fidentially sent to offending store 
owners, with, perhaps, special em 
phasis on the ethical relation that 
should exist between salespeople 
and the customers they serve‘ 
Would this not, in time, 
these salespeople your allies, a 
could you not, through them, bring 
added pressure to bear on thost 
employers who not only fail t 
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support your work financially, but 
continue the practices against 
which you are campaigning? 

“Let us try to put ourselves in 
the position of a proprietor of a 
store whose advertising practice is, 
to say the least, careless,” sug- 
gested the speaker. “Let us sup- 
pose that from day to day he is in- 
terrogated by his employees as to 
why misstatements appear so fre- 
quently in the store’s advertise- 
ments, and that, in support of their 
knowledge that they are misstate- 
ments, they present to him Better 
Business Bureau bulletins showing 
that certain claims made by their 
store as to quality, identity of ma- 
terial, or value, were untrue or 
misleading. 

“We should probably surmise 
that his first reaction would be one 
of anger against the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. It is safe to assume, 
however, that he would have the 
dawning, at least, of a conviction 
that the Better Business Bureau 
meant to bring pressure upon him 
to change his methods. Mayhap 
some glimmering of wisdom might 
enter his consciousness and he 
would come to realize that your 
campaign was undertaken with his 
own best interests in mind. I think 
it is safe to assume that the 
chances would favor his becoming, 
not only a supporting member of 
the Better Business Bureau, but a 
co-operating worker in its activi- 
ties. 

“If this proposed bombardment 
should effect no such awakening 
to his own interests, might he not 
face the loss of his higher-type 
salespeople? I have sufficient faith 
in the inherent honesty of hu- 
manity to believe that merchants 
cannot hope to hold many people 
who are made to see that untruths 
persistently appear in the daily an- 
nouncements of the store, and who 
are thus faced with the alternative 
of endorsing these misstatements 
or becoming guilty of disloyalty 
by contradicting them in their 
sales practice.” 

Retail merchandising is in need 
of a Bureau of Standards, Dr. 
Tily said, and such an agency the 
Better Business Bureau can and 
should become. 

“We all realize that we are to- 
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day but scratching the surface jp 
Better Business work,” he said 
“It is indeed a sad commentary on 
the lack of ethical standards with. 
in the craft that so much of your 
work thus far has necessarily been 
directed to the elimination of near. 
fraudulent and quite fraudulent 
devices for sales stimulation, 
These devices should have been 
abandoned long ago; primarily, of 
course, because unethical, but also 
because they are uneconomic anj 
wasteful.” 

_ Keyes Winter, who recently re- 
signed as Deputy Attorney General 
of New York State, in an address 
explained how his office prose- 
cuted fake stock promoters under 
the Blue Sky Act. Under this act 
the attorney-general is given very 
broad powers of subpeena. No 
charges are necessary; mere sus- 
picion of fraud is sufficient. The 
penalty for ignoring a subpcena is 
severe. 

“With our subpoena,” Mr. Win- 
ter explained, “we haul fake pro- 
moters into the light. We get Bet- 
ter Business Bureau and Pos 
Office representatives together and 
go into the offices and present our 
subpeena then and there.” 

Usually these raids take place at 
9:30 in the morning, when mail 
has just been received. This is 
seized and the books of the 
promoter impounded and carried 
away for evidence. As the pro- 
moters know this might happen 
any time, and that the penalty for 
violating the subpeena may le 
greater than that for the fraud it 
self, most of them have been 
driven from the State. 
_ Tulsa, Fort Worth and Denver, 
in a general discussion by the con 
ference on financial frauds, werd 
reported to be the three most fla 
grant scenes of such operations 
There are no bureaus established 
in these cities, and it is difficult t 
get co-operation in investigating 
security offerings originating 1 
them. Grady Gaston, of the Dal 
las Bureau, volunteered to investi 
gate any Fort Worth outfit, send 
ing his findings to the Natio 
Bureau for dissemination to othe 
bfreaus. . 

It was the consensus of opiniot 
that there is too much duplicatiot 
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Tunney would not 
be champion if he had mid 
>a only one fighting fist. 
It took two fists to win. 


Neither can you hope to win the Indianapolis 


market by one-fisted advertising. 

It is distinctly a two-fisted job. ri? 
One evening newspaper, leading in Indianapolis 
circulation, gives a city circulation of 85,522—but 
that’s not enough. By actual Post-Office count— 
estimates mean nothing when’ definite figures are 
available—there are 121,945 homes in the city circu- 
lation area. You simply must use two papers, be- 
cause one does only a two-thirds job. Your second 
paper can’t be a morning paper, because, while it 
adds volume circulation, heavy duplication kills cer- 
tainty of coverage. Your second paper must be the 
Times—same field, same time—reaching and selling 
that other third, with a city circulation of 47,685 


(latest A.B.C. figures)\—completing your coverage 
with minimum duplication. 


imine is — 


One-third of this rich market is too much 
to overlook. You cannot afford not to use 











is limes 


Newspaper 
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The Boston 
Qin in Size 
4ih in Wealth 


Succes: 


Our new booklet “‘Boston—the 4th hize this 
Market,” contains valuable sales data 

about the Boston market. We shall be 

lad to send you a copy on request. 


The Boston 


The Globe sells Boston’ 
Audited Net Paid Circulation for 6 months endin| 
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MARKET-- 


EASURED by population 
alone Boston ranks ninth 
among great cities. But mea- 
sured by total wealth— Boston is 
fourth in sales importance— 
wtstripped only by the much 
more populous cities of New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
In Boston’s Key Market live 
388,000 families worth $9,000 
each—a tremendous concentra- 
tion of people and wealth. 

From this Key Market— 
within a twelve-mile radius of 
Boston’s City Hall—the Boston 
department stores draw three- 
quarters of their total business 

it retail outlets of every de- 
scription are most numerous and 
most prosperous. 


Here the Globe dominates 


In this key area the Globe con- 
ntrates its circulation. Here 
the Sunday Globe has a larger 
iculation than any other Boston 
paper. The circulation of the 
daily Globe exceeds the Sunday. 


Successful advertisers recog- 
hize this leadership by placing 


lobe 


buying Group 
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more lineage in the Globe than 
in any other paper. 

The Globe stands out as a 
leader because it covers Boston’s 
buying group—every day in the 
week. It is the only Boston 
paper that holds its circulation 
both Sunday and daily. 

And the reason for this day in 
and day out hold upon its readers 
is that the Globe appeals to all 
classes of Boston people—re- 
gardless of race, creed or political 
affiliations. 

Men read the Globe because 
it gives them the most compre- 
hensive sporting page in Boston 
—impartial editorial discussions 
—the facts in general news, free 
from bias. Women find in the 
Globe a Household Department 
that is the oldest in America and 
contains many of the most popu- 
lar features in the newspaper 
world. 

These people form Boston’s 
buying group. To reach them 
the Globe must be the back-bone 
of every Boston advertising 
campaign. 


ch 31st, 1927—Daily 286,361 ... . Sunday 333,452 
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of requests for service from gov- 
ernmental agencies at Washington. 
As this is apt to give the impres- 
sion that the Bureau is a large, un- 
organized movement, it was rec- 
ommended by Edward L. Greene, 
general manager of the National 
Bureau, that the national organiza- 
tion should act as a clearing-house 
for passing on inquiries to Wash- 
ington and broadcasting the returns 
to all bureaus. 

Kenneth Barnard, of the Detroit 
Bureau, precipitated a discussion 
which was participated in by a 
number of delegates, when he 
asked for a committee to work out 
the problem of duplication in- 
volved in the financing of local 
bureaus and the National Bureau. 
Each local bureau, it may be ex- 
plained, is a separate and indepen- 
dent organization, dependent for 
its operating fund from the indus- 
tries in its local territory. The 
National Bureau, on the other 
hand, raises its own fund for na- 
tion- wide operation. 

Frequently, it was stated, con- 
tributors to the National Bureau 
are under the impression that they 
are supporting their local bureau. 
As a case in point, Flint Grinnell 
told of embarrassment which has 
come to the Chicago Bureau in its 
effort to get members. “All of 
this,” he said, “leaves the impres- 
sion that there is an absence of 
co-ordination in the Bureau move- 
ment as a whole.” 

Several managers expressed the 
opinion that, if nothing else had 
been accomplished by the confer- 
ence but a movement which would 
clear up this situation, the meeting 
was a success. Unanimous ap- 
proval was given to a resolution 
instructing Mr. Greene to appoint 
a committee on co-ordination to 
work out a solution. 


A STRONG WEAPON 


Bureaus have a strong weapon 
to use against misleading adver- 
tisers in the right of every news- 
paper to refuse untruthful copy, 
said Frank E. Gannett, publisher 
of the Rochester Times-Union, 
This right was upheld in court in 
an action brought against the 
Times-Union by an_ advertiser 
whose misleading copy was called 


to the newspaper’s attention by the 
Rochester Bureau. 

The facts in the case were re- 
viewed by Mr. Gannett, who 
stressed the decision as marking a 
milestone in Bureau work and as 
giving every newspaper a staff 
upon which to lean when it seeks 
to keep its columns free from 
fraudulent advertising. 

The New York Stock Exchange, 
as an organization and through its 
members, is closely identified with 
the work of the National Bureau 
and the New York Bureau. It was 
natural, therefore, that a gathering 
of representatives of bureaus 
throughout the country should be 
made an opportunity for the Ex- 
change to give expression of its 
appreciation for the work that is 
being done. James C. Auchincloss, 
a member of the Exchange’s board 
of governors and president of the 
National Bureau, officially wel- 
comed the delegates. At the 
luncheon in the Exchange, Walter 

Johnson, vice-president, said: 
“We are tremendously interested 
in the work of the bureaus in the 
fear they are putting into the 
hearts of potential wrong-doers. 
More power to you. 

H. J. Kenner, of the New York 
Bureau, acted as spokesman for 
the delegation on its visit to the 
New York Curb Exchange. Wil- 
liam S. Muller, of the Exchange’s 
Listing Committee, paid tribute to 
the influence of the Bureau move- 
ment when he asked the managers 
to help in correcting a false con- 
ception which existed in picturing 
a curb broker as he was years ago 
when the Exchange operated in 
the open street. 

The final session of the Con- 
ference was held in the board 
room. In the annual election of 
the National Association the fol- 
lowing were elected to the board 
of governors: Robert K. Mount, 
Portland, Oreg.; George Husser, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Dale Brown, 
Cleveland; Kenneth Barnard, De- 
troit; and David West, Buffalo. 

Mr. Greene, of the National Bu- 
reau, was elected president. Mr. 
Barnard, vice-president, and W. H. 
Mulligan, secretary-treasurer. The 
next meeting of the conference 
will be held at Chicago. 
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Letting the Salesman Unburden 
His Mind 
Almost Every Salesman, at Some Time or Other, Must “Blow Off Steam” 


and the Best Place for Him to Do It Is in the Sales 
Manager’s Office 


By A. H. Deute 


A Bove once every so often 
£\% most salesmen have to blow 
off so much steam and the place 
they have to do it is in the private 
office of the boss. 

Jecause a salesman has to rid 
himself of his troubles does not 
mean that he is disloyal to the 
house or really dissatisfied with his 
job. He simply has had a collec- 
tion of bumps and knocks settle 
down around him and he feels 
bruised and blue. 

A sales manager friend of mine 
has a salesman who works for him 
in a Southern State. On an aver- 
age of three times a year this chap 
starts to slip. His letters show 
that he has been feeling competi- 
tion a little too keenly. He has 
lost the company viewpoint and 
started to take to heart the little 
things which dealers have been tell- 
ing him, 

“Of course,” this sales manager 
told me the other day, “I could 
write him and just give him gen- 
eral fits. Some men respond to a 
severe ‘bawling out.’ But I often 
wonder how much real good the 
‘bawling out’ does. In the case of 
this chap, I don’t think it would 
do any good. 

“I write and tell him to come 
into the house. He comes in with 
‘blood in his eye.’ He is coming 
in to tell the boss where to get off. 
He is going to see to it that a lot 
of imagined defects in the line are 
overcome. And he honestly feels 
that if he can’t get what he wants, 
he is going to tell the house just 
exactly what it can do with its job, 
so far as he is concerned.” 

“For the first day or two,” this 
sales manager went on, “I happen 
to have very little time to see him. 
He renews acquaintances with other 
men about the office. He tells 
them his troubles and, since most 
of the men are used to his tales of 
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woe, he finds himself ridiculed now 
and then. By the second or third 
day, he has cooled down consider- 
ably. Things don’t seem to be 
nearly as black as they appeared. 

“Usually at noon on the third 
day, he and I go to luncheon to- 
gether. We have a nice, pleasant 
chat during the meal, and then I 
sit back and say. to him: ‘Well, 
son, what’s on your mind? I see 
you're feeling a little low again. 
What’s wrong?’” 

The story may take him an hour 
to tell. It generally sifts down to 
thfee or four very minor details. 
One time, he felt upset because the 
credit department had threatened 
to sue one of his pet customers. 
The customer had stopped buying 
from him. A competitor, it seems, 
had told that customer his credit 
was ace high. 

The sales manager gravely makes 
notes of these various complaints, 
and then when there seem to be no 
more, he says: “Well, now, isn’t 
this an awfully small list to come 
all the way in to talk over?” 

The salesman blusters a little, 
more or less on the defensive. 

“All the same,” the sales man- 
ager continues, “I’m glad you're 
here. You can get acquainted 
again with the boys. Enjoy your- 
self for the rest of the week and 
be back on the job next Monday. 
I’ll see you Friday afternoon. In 
the meantime, there’ll be a couple 
of good show tickets at your hotel 
for you. I’m sorry I can’t go my- 
self, but I’m badly tied up all 
week.” 

So that salesman is all set again 
for another three or four months, 
when the operation is repeated. 

A Western manufacturer of knit 
wearing apparel has a star sales- 
man who develops a semi-annual 
grouch. This sales manager knows 
about when it is coming. He can 
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Cough drops, cut stone, orl 
circulation—carloads cost less than case 
lots x Small packages step up costs— 
in space buying as well as commodity | 
purchases x When you can cover approx-§ 
imately 70% of the families in the New 
York market in one paper, naturally it 
costs more to use several for the same 
coverage v If you buy all the other 
morning papers (but The News) in New 
York, you get only 31% more circulation 
at 103% greater cost. If you buy all the 
evening papers, you get 52% more cir- 
culation than The News offers at 150% 


greater cost » AND whatever papers you 
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use, nOne is a better advertising medium. 


Other papers carry more advertising, but 


The News carries advertising to readers’ 
yes. The small page gives visibility to 
ll sizes of copy. The contents compel 
attention to every page. The make-up 
gives a Continuity of interest to the whole 
paper. Consequently no advertisement 
blushes unseen on waste pages! ¥ Every 
dvertiser in the New York market needs 
he News for its efficiency alone. Add 
‘he tremendous concentrated coverage 
of more than 1,200,000 circulation, and 
e low cost—and The News is easily 
e indispensable medium in New York 
Inquiries cost nothing and may save 
much! May we tell you more about— 


THE & NEWS 
New York's Picture Newspaper 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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verify his suspicions by watching 
the man’s letters. When they begin 
to get fault-finding and overly 
critical, he knows it is time to get 
to work. So he starts to collect 
some half dozen letters contain- 
ing complaints and unwarranted 
criticisms. 

When he has enough of these 
letters in his folder, he wires the 
salesman to come in.. The sales- 
man by this time has developed a 
fighting spirit. The house has paid 
no attention to his complaints. 
They haven’t even ans‘vered his 
letters. What sort of an outfit are 
they, anyway? What sort of a 
man do they take him for? Just 
wait until he gets a chance. He'll 
show them a thing or two. They 
won’t make a fool out of him. 

In his most belligerent frame of 
mind, the salesman hops the train 
upon receipt of the telegram to 
come in. 

Here is what took place rhe last 
time all this happened: 

The sales manager was seated at 
his desk, reading mail, wher the 
salesman broke in. The sales man- 
ager left him standing. He kept 
on reading letters. Severai min- 
utes later, he turned to the sales- 
man and told him, curtly, to sit 
down. For some ten minutes the 
sales manager kept right on read- 
ing letters. Then, without looking 
up, he started to go through the 
file of critical letters from the 
salesman. 

“I see,” he said, “that competi- 
tion has your goat. Competing 
salesmen have you buffaloed. So 
you're trying to cover up your yel- 
lowness by squawking. Since when 
have you started slipping?” 

Then followed an old-fashioned 
tongue lashing during which the 
sales manager told the salesman 
just what he thought of a man 
who lost his nerve but didn’t have 
the manhood to come out clean and 
say so. 

“It’s plain as ‘the nose on your 
face,” the sales manager concluded. 
“You have become stale and yel- 
low. Little obstacles which a 
younger man would hurdle easily, 
and which you used to jump your- 
self, floor you now. I hate to 
think that at thirty-nine you're a 
has-been. I’m giving you a chance, 
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though, to come back. Of course, 
if you want to admit you're 
through, that’s one thing. Then 
there’s no hope for you. But if 
you wart to show me you're still 
some good, get out there and do it. 
And don’t write in here and yell 
about ordinary objections which 
you ought to handle in the run of 
the day’s work!” 

This sales manager knew this 
particular salesman and knew what 
he could say to him. He was one 
man who could not be permitted to 
drift into recounting imagined 
grievances. 


NO ONE TO TELL HIS TROUBLES TO 


At the same time, salesmen work 
under a peculiar mental condition. 
They have to keep their troubles 
and difficulties pretty much to 
themselves. If they pass them 
around among competing or non- 
competing salesmen or repeat them 
to the trade, they soon develop an 
impossible situation. They have 
to, on account of the nature of 
their work, be optimistic and 
cheerful. Regardless of what they 
may feel or how they may feel, 
they have to appear well satisfied 
with the world in general and their 
line in particular. Every salesman 
knows that it is fatal to admit 
business is hard to get. 

Office men or factory men get 
their petty grievances out of their 
systems by talking them out among 
themselves. Executives get to- 
gether at luncheon and what they 
say is “all in the family.” But the 
lone representative of the house, 
who finds himself hundreds of 
miles away from the office, maybe 
scores of miles away from a fel- 
low salesman selling the same line, 
must of necessity keep his business 
troubles and, naturally enough, his 
personal problems, to himself. 

“No dealer likes to hear a sales- 
man’s problems and troubles,” an 
old-time salesman said to me one 
day. “The dealer figures that the 
salesman ought to stand by pa- 
tiently and let the dealer get his 
problems off his mind. That is all 
right. Many a man is a good cus- 
tomer of mine because he knows 
he can tell me all his troubles and 
they won’t go any further, and that 
maybe I’ll have something to sug- 
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F you sell to the 
farmhomesofthe 
Texas Southwest, 
the 120,000-odd 
homes that receive 
The Semi-Weekly 


Farm News are the 
foundation stones 
of your market. 


The 
Semi-Weeklyp Farm News 


T. E. CORNELIUS, Adv. Mer. 
Dallas, Texas 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 23 National Representatives 
New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Portland 
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Most of the accumulated wealth of this country is probably 
held by older people # Most of the things advertising 
offers, however, are bought by or for young men and 
vonen # Before us at this moment is the September 
issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal. (Ask the office boy to 
bring you a copy while you are reading this message.) + 
The first three advertisements offer... Cream of Wheat 
... Vietrola ... Ivory Soap # The Cream of Wheat page 
is addressed to mothers of young children. Nature has 
decided that middle-aged couples no longer face that 


problem! + The Victrola page will appeal to the people 


who prefer to dance at home. Settled bones, quite logically, 


find the Charleston too strenuous # The Ivory Soap copy 
and illustration concerns the young and discerning house- 
wife # And so on through the entire issue of this and any 
of the other publications advertisers use ¢ The average 
age of the men and women in our Copy Department is 
thirty years. It doesn’t just happen to be that way # It’s 
a situation of young sellers writing to young buyers + 
There are departments in advertising where men in their 
forties and fifties can call their years of experience to 
practical profit # But use young writers when you talk 


to young buyers. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc 
Advertising 


Vv 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BOSTON 
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gest. Many a time I’ve spent the 
evening with a retailer whose col- 
lections were coming in badly and 
for whom I’ve written collection 
letters which later on brought in 
the money. There have been other 
evenings when I have listened to 
the problem of unbalanced stocks 
and more than once I have spent a 
week-end with a dealer, planning a 
special sale which was to turn 


several thousand dollars’ worth of. 


dead stock into money and at the 
same time make many new friends 
for the store.” 

It is a splendid thing to be a 
salesman in whom dealers have 
confidence and in whom they will 
confide. Such a salesman knows 
that he is in line for business. He 
is more than a once-over salesman, 
selling under high pressure. The 
man who has the confidence of his 
trade has the foundations of an 
established business. He doesn’t 
have to have a great many dealers 
to give him an adequate volume of 
business. 

I know one such salesman who 
has less than fifty grocery and 
general stores in his entire terri- 
tory. It is a country territory. 
The stores are scattered. It takes 
him a week to cover them. 

“I could get over them in three 
days,” he told me, “but I take a 
week to do it, and that isn’t a five- 
day week, either. It’s a full week, 
counting all day Saturday, and 
usually my working day begins at 
eight in the morning and continues 
until nine or ten at night. 

“I don’t hurry through my trade, 
because I’ve got to do more for 
them than just write down their 
wants.” 

This salesman’s next remark is 
worth remembering and passing on 
to other men. Here it is: 

“But I don’t let myself forget 
that first, last and all the time I’m 
a salesman. I’m ready to help 
them with their income tax reports 
and with store inventories and 
filing systems and I’ll talk over 
symptoms and sicknesses and auto- 
mobile troubles with them and any- 
thing else they want to talk about, 
but I don’t let them forget that 
they and I are in the grocery busi- 
ness and we both have to do busi- 
ness. When quitting time comes, I 
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figure up to see what I’ve solq 
them and I count the day’s results 
in dollars and cents.” 

This is one element which Many 
an otherwise good salesman has |e 
slip from his mind, only to wake 


all the territory, while another and 
less altruistic salesman has ob- 
tained the business. 


imagine. 
It is very easy for a salesman to 


for business. 

orders, rather than selling the 
man all he can sell him. Later on, 
he becomes sensitive about men- 
tioning how much stock is coming 
in from other houses. He feels 
they are too good friends to let 
something like business break up 
their friendship. 


and he doesn’t let his dealers for- 
get it either. 


EVEN SALESMEN HAVE RHEUMATISM 


“T let them tell me about their 
rheumatism every winter,” he went 
on. “But I never tell them about 
mine. It’s pretty hard, some time, 
to listen to a tale of rheumatism 
when you'd like to be _ hollering 
about your own. But if those 
chaps thought I knew what rheu- 
matism was, they’d figure I’m get- 
ting to be a has-been. They don't 
hear about any of my troubles!” 

That is the position in which 
salesmen find themselves. That is 
why every so often a shrewd sales 
manager lets his salesmen un- 
burden their minds and their souls. 

Then there are the petty griev- 
ances which don’t amount to much 
but which rankle inside of a sales- 












There is the dealer who claims 
he was short in the last shipmen 
and the house is sure that its fig 
ures checked out correctly. That 
dealer made claims a couple of times 
before and maybe he is a chronic 
claimer of shortages. So his clai 
was not allowed. The salesman i 
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disgruntled because the dealer is 
disgruntled. 

Another dealer took off the cash 
discount although he didn’t pay his 
hill until the credit department 
threatened to sue him. Now he is 
being billed for $8.11 unearned dis- 
count. He won’t pay it. The 
salesman has been told to bring in 
the money. The dealer says he 
will not buy again until that 
amount is written off. So it goes. 

“That’s why I like to work for 
a company having only a few 
salesmen,” one salesman said to 
me. “When I am with a house 
with only a dozen or so men, I can 
know the boss, and he knows me, 
and he and I can talk things over. 
Ican go rieht to headquarters. 

“But when I’m with a big house, 
with 100 or more men, then the 
chances are I’m working for a 
branch or a_ district manager. 
Most of these district managers 
are hard-boiled drivers. They 
can't be anything else. They get 
their driving from the sales man- 
ager higher up. That chap doesn’t 
know his own salesmen or what 
they are up against. He’s probably 
getting pushed along by a group of 
executives over him, so it’s just a 
case of one driving the man below 
him, and down at the bottom the 
salesman finds himself with nobody 
to go to.” 

There is a great deal in this. I 
know one man who handles, in- 
directly, a force of several hundred 
men. He operates them through 
twelve branch managers. He 
knows personally possibly half a 
dozen of these 200 and more men. 
While he is ostensibly their boss, 
he is actually simply the middle- 
man between the executives and 
the board of directors and the 
branch managers and the men in 
the field. 

He told me recently that the 
hardest part of his job is the fact 
that he cannot adjust salaries with- 
out the approval of a committee 
which sits over him. As a conse- 
quence, there is constant dissatis- 
faction on the part of many good 
men who feel they are not getting 
the money they should be getting. 
The result is that many of these 
better type of men drift away. 
The weaker ones stay on. 
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When there is no real common 
meeting ground for a salesman and 
his boss, both the salesman and the 
house suffer. The ideal situation, 
of course, is when the salesman 
works directly for the boss, or, at 
least, for the man who actually 
does head up the sales department 
in fact as well as in name, and 
when that man gives his salesmen 
a chance to talk their troubles out 
of their systems about every so 
often. Nine out of ten of these 
salesmen’s troubles are more fan- 
cied than real. Nine out of ten 
fade away into thin air, once the 
salesman and his boss sit down 
together and talk them over. And 
nine times out of ten, the salesman 
goes back onto his job with new 
ene&égy and new courage after he 
has had a chance to tell his trou- 
bles to his boss and his boss has a 
chance to build his salesman up 
again and, in the vernacular of one 
youngster, “Charge the old bat- 
teries all over again.” 


“Hooey” 
15, 1927. 


Some More 
Peorta, Itt., Sept. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Hurrah for Amos Bradbury and his 
plea (September 8th issue, page 89) for 
the exit of “hooey” from advertising. 
I believe that, with “hooey” deleted, 
there would be fewer books like “Your 
Money’s Worth”’—there would, at least, 
be less cause for them. 

Might I add to Mr. Bradbury’s 
“examples” that other insecticide that 
is telling Mrs, Public that, if there is 
a fly in her home, desired guests will 
send regrets next time? And another 
advertisement trying to convince us that 
a certain automobile is so marvelous 
that the driver will regret his too- 
sudden arrival at a 500-miles-away des- 
tination! 

Just exactly like Mrs. Public grieves 
because her wonderful new electric 
washer gets through wash day with 
such devastating abruptness!! 

aRRY CLATFELTER. 


Rubber Tire Account to 
Toronto Agency 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, 
has appointed Norris- Patterson, Ltd.. 
Toronto advertising agency, to direct 
its tire advertising. Canadian newspapers 
and magazines will be used. 


Joins Bayless-Kerr Agency 


A. W. Rimanoczy has joined the 
Bayless-Kerr Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency, as art director. He 
was formerly engaged in free lance art 
work. 
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REAL INDUSTRIAL 











Would your banker 
O.K. your industrial advertisins 


A machinery manufacturer went to 
his banker to finance a program of 
plant expansion. 


He had a determined idea of spend- 
ing $200,000 for advertising, but the 
banker turned him down because 
he had no definite industrial mar- 
keting policy or advertising plan. 


iy 


a 
| McGRAW- HIL U 


Chicago 
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ARKETING PROBLEMS 








No 9 of a series of advertisements | 
° conceived to help the adver- 
fession make more effective use 

b. Industrial Advertising. 


..The banker may rightly ask you these five 
“questions about your advertising campaign: 


Who are the logical purchasers for your 
goods? 

. Who are the men controlling the pur- 
chase of those goods? 
What is the probable quantity you can 
sell this year, next year, and the year 
after that? 
What are the channels through which 
your story should be told? 
What kind of copy will convince the 
buyer that it is to his particular advan- 
tage to purchase your goods in prefer "@ 
ence to similar products sold by your 9 


competitors? —ALLAN B. COOK, Vice-President, 
G Ai. Trust Cc Dp y, cl '] A 














How manufacturers selling to the industrial field 

are co-ordinating their vertising with the In- 

dustrial Marketing plan outlined above is revealed 

in the McGraw-Hill book, “Industrial Marketi 

at Work.” The nearest McGraw-Hill office wil 

deliver he copy to any executive interested in sell- 
ustry. 


' UBLICATIONS 
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Shall I Go to the Big City? 


There Is Much for the Young Man to Think Over When the Bright 
Lights Beckon 


By Roy Dickinson 


AST summer I talked to an 
interesting young man. It was 
in a city of some 20,000 people, in 
New York State. The young man, 
who impressed me, was the assis- 
tant sales manager of a concern 
doing a very large volume of busi- 
ness. I had been talking to the 
vice-president about sales policies 
and he called in the young assis- 
tant. He was about twenty-eight 
years old and seemed to have a 
better grasp on what the company 
was trying to accomplish than the 
vice-president, himself, who later 
turned out to be the nephew of the 
owner. 

I was particularly impressed 
when he showed me a series of 
mailing cards he had worked out 
and which were to be sent to all 
the company’s retailers between 


the salesmen’s visits. By studying 


sales reports carefully, he had 
isolated the twelve sales objections 
which were most often encount- 
ered, These he had put up, with 
the president’s permission, to the 
whole sales force, offering a prize 
to the best answers to each objec- 
tion. Then, with the help of a 
good local printer and an artist, 
he had worked out the unusual se- 
ries of mailing cards which caught 
my attention. 

He had printed each sales ob- 
jection in heavy-face type at the 
top and below it was the best an- 
swer culled from the salesmen’s 
prize contest, from the president’s 
own ideas and from the offerings 
of various other men in the organ- 
ization. It would have made an 
interesting article for Printers’ 
Ink but the vice-president, secre- 
tive to the last degree, felt that 
anything which went out over the 
company’s name would tell its com- 
petitors something, so [ lost one 
story but came across another 
which, it occurs to me, is of even 
more general interest. 

After we left the vice-president’s 
office and were back in the little 


cubby-hole which the young assjs- 
tant claimed as his own, he asked 
me what I knew about a certain 
big company in Chicago. In a 
slightly different field, this com- 
pany sold through the same re- 
tailers and one of the executives 
there, caught by the originality and 
effectiveness of the mailing cards, 
based upon the sales objection, had 
offered the young. man a better 
job. He was to lose his title but 
was Offered a position in the sales 
promotion department at a salary 
almost double that which he was 
receiving at the time. He told me 
about his situation. 

“In this whole company,” he 
said, “there are only four people 
getting more than $7,500 a year. 
The president is one of them. It 
is hard to put over a new idea 
here. There seems to be a feeling 
that if a man does anything better 
than the ordinary he is due to ask 


‘for a raise in salary and they 
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don’t like it. It looks to me like 
this is a good opportunity, don't 
you think so?” 

In talking over the present job 
and his prospects, he told me that 
he was well satisfied in the smaller 
city. He had friends there. He 
was someone in the city. He knew 
the president of the bank, he was 
a ward leader. He was the vice- 
commander of the local American 
Legion. He liked the spirit of the 
small city, but he didn’t see how 
he could turn down a chance to 
broaden his outlook and increase 
his opportunity for greater re- 
sponsibility and greater recom- 
pense. I advised him to talk with 
his friend, the president of the 
local bank, about it; to discuss it 
with his wife and let me know if 
he did anything. I didn’t hear 
from him again until the notice 
came in due course that he had 
joined the sales promotion depart- 
ment of the big Chicago company 
he had asked me about. Recently 
I received a long letter from him. 
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Meet him in 
these pages 
And you can be 


sure of Ais interest 


EET a man inter- 

ested in the same 
things you are and you 
have a fine time. 

Popular Science Monthly 
has the radio good will of 
three hundred thousand 
interested readers. 

They value the service 
of Popular Science Insti- 
tute of Standards (Prof. 
Collins P. Bliss, Director of 


Po 


Testing Laboratories, New 
York University). 


Always the reader ot 
Popular Science is seeking 
practical information. 


Meet him in the pages ot 
Popular Science Monthly! 


—No advertising of radio 
sets or accessories can be 
more practical and direct, 
or more economical. 


ular 


Science 


250 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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HITCH 
ON TO THE 
“BIG MOGUL’ 


RAILROADS are increasing the 
size of locomotives — smaller 
and cheaper engines are too ex- 
pensive. They can’t haul maxi- 
mum loads over the heavy grades. 

Advertising has abandoned low 
power circulation too—because 
it can’t “make the grade” either. 


Economy is thrifty — not 
cheap. Efficiency spends enough 
to attain results; and doesn’t 
waste thousands on undertakings 
that require millions. 


Half-way measures squander 
more money, hamper more enter- 
prises and ruin more concerns 
than any other weakness of 
penny-cuddling men. 

The American Weekly is a 
super-engine of advertising, de- 
signed for peak selling — the 
highest powered medium at the 
service of distribution. 

Its five million circulation 
completely covers markets which 
absorb half of national output. 

Its merchandising energy is 
not fairly represented by cold 
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figures, because its readers are 
consolidated in given areas — 
massed in the midst of the 
wealths of the nation. 


These five million folk have 
an earning capacity and a spend- 
ing willingness which does not 
exist in tank towns and Hank 
towns. 

They live entirely within a 
prosperity-belt where half the 
goods of our factories are sold — 
where three-fourths of national 
funds are controlled — where 
families don’t raise or can food, 
don’t bake bread or make clothes 
— where brother’s pants and 
sister’s dresses aren’t cut down 
for Willie and Nellie—where 
father wears his best every day, 
and mother holds wrinkles and 
old age at bay with washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, face 
creams, fine soaps, good denti- 
frices, shampoos, toiletries, and 
(whisper it gently in Gath) 
hair-dyes. 

Grain is sold by grade, with 
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proper dockage for chaff and 
poor quality. 

Wheat and cotton are sold by 
staple. Fruit packers reject 
culls. 

And The American Weekly 
restricts its circulation to prime 
prospects. 

Every one of its readers is a 
possible consumer of products 
which The American Weekly 
advertises. 

And circulation is only valu- 
able where distribution is profit- 
ably possible. 


THE 


nue ont 
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Rates are finally determined 
bythe balance sheet; it isn’t 
what you pay for lineage, but 
what you must pay to obtain 
results from the space, that tells 
the tale in red or black. 

A $15,000 color page in The 
American Weekly will reach 
the five million most responsive 
families in these United States 
—families whose pockets can be 
reached in the least time and at 
the lowest cost. 

Hitch on to the“Big Mogul”: 
concentrate and dominate. 


MERICAN 
\WEEKLY 


Read by 5,000,000 families every week 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


5 Wi~tHrop SevarE 
Boston 


roit, Micx. 
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222 Monapnock Bupa. 
San Francisco 
11-250 Generar Morors Bip. 
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He is wondering if he made a 
mistake in leaving the small field 
for the larger. He is afraid that 
the urge which led him to match 
his ability against that of other 
men in the bigger, broader field 
has led him into a competitive 
spirit and a situation which is get- 
ting him nowhere. In his letter he 
went into some detail about his 
new work as compared with his 
old. On the advantage side was 
the fact that the new company 
seemed anxious to have him sug- 
gest new ideas and was receptive 
to them. He was getting more 
money. He was in a larger, more 
competitive field. But he had never 
seen the president of the new com- 
pany. The only man in authority 
he knew was the man at the head 
of his own department. He won- 
ders whether his comparatively 
limited horizon in the smaller city 
wasn’t a more logical form of life 
than the new one in which he now 
finds himself. He has begun to 
question whether success in its 
usual accepted term is what he 
really wanted. 

He now has his broader oppor- 


tunity and is keeping up with the 


Joneses. He has the will to suc- 
ceed and the opportunity but there 
are many things, not only on the 
mental. but on the practical side 
as well, which must be placed in 
the debit ledger. He had been 
getting in the smaller city the 
salary of $4,800 a year. That, by 
the way, was one of the biggest 
salaries in town. He was consid- 
ered rather a budding young mil- 
lionaire, was a member of the 
country club, knew all the lead- 
ing lights in the city and was sav- 
ing money on his salary. He is 
now riyte ge down $7,800 a year, 
so that on the surface it looks as 
if he had made a big step upward 
toward the goal of financial suc- 
cess. Yet, the chips he is playing 
with seem to have changed their 
color. He is living in an apartment 
not as large or as well planned 
as the one he, his wife and his 
children occupied in the smaller 
city, but it is costing them $3,900 
a year, as against less than $1,000 
in the smaller place. Moreover, 
the use of a garage went with the 
apartment in the little city while 
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the use of a garage in Chicago is 
costing him $45 a month. A maid 
of all work in the early days cost 
$30 a month now costs $80 a month. 

Almost before he had discovered 
where the electric light switches 
were in his new home, a large per- 
centage of his raise in salary had 
vanished. The remainder, as he 
pointed out to me _ conclusively, 
soon joined it. The Joneses in the 
Chicago suburb where he lives, 
climb the ladder so fast that it 
keeps him under a perpetual strain 
to remain on the same rung with 
them. 

The letter, which was an inter- 
esting human document, ended up 
with a plea somewhat to the effect 
that there are thousands of other 
young men like himself, working 
in small towns who do not know 
how well off they are. He asked 
me to write about them and tell 
them before they leave the job 
with the modest salary which is 
helping them pay the grocer and 
the butcher, to think seriously and 
take into consideration the intangi- 
bles which they are not likely to 
weigh, before they make the leap. 

I know of another young man 
who told me that when he left a 
New England city and a salary of 
$7,000 to accept one in New York 
at $8,000 he felt he had the long- 
awaited opportunity to increase the 
amount of his bank balance. He 
found instead that he was losing 
money in his new job. His apart- 
ment in the New England city cost 
$75 a month. The one he and his 
wife now occupy in a suburb of 
New York is $100 with $12 a 
month poorer than he was before, 
food bills are $45 a month more. 

The difference in the maid’s pay 
adds another $30 a month. Other 
incidentals add $20 more to his 
present overhead. He is $50 a 
month poorer than he was before 
and to make matters worse two 
men who were immediately above 
him have since left the New Eng- 
land factory where he worked for 
sO many years. 

“If it hadn’t been for my wife,” 
he says, “I would never have come 
on to New York. But she was 
born here. She would rather be 
a lamp post on Broadway than a 
City Hall anywhere else. We 
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— : Whe Great e 
HIS is the Great ?3 * 
Central Ohio Mar- » Ce nt al Ohi10 
me: ket —-THE COLUM. ‘:Biroe*"s 
"" BUS MARKET. It tieeserers 
comprises 29 Central Ohio counties, in- 
cluding Columbus and 966 other cities, 
towns and villages, 76 of which have a 
population of 1,000 or more. The popu- 
seee=~ lation of this area is 1,159,451 
A (93.2% American born) tonal 
wealth more than $2,946,- 


stitutions. Per capita wealth 
$3,045. In these counties there are 
2. 296,052 families. ..278;961 homes, 
§ 255,161 automobiles . . . 76,816 
: : farms and 46,832 income tax 
ceeeee payers. 
* 


Saseneee 


ir addition to a most singular and almost solid coverage of 
Columbus the Dispatch offers an intense coverage among 
thousands of families in the Great Central Ohio Market. 

The ability of Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily to do a thorough 
selling job is not only substantiated by its remarkable home 
coverage, but also by the large number of advertisers, both 
national and local, who place entire dependency for advertis- 
ing results in Columbus and the Great Central Ohio Market 
on this one newspaper. 

During 1926, 1218 local and national display advertisers 
used the Dispatch exclusively. And during the first six 
months of this year 881 did likewise. 


Total City Circulation Suburban Circulation Country Circulation 


60,216 28,937 24,525 
Total Net Paid Circulation 


General Representatives: O7- MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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No “List 
Checkers” Here 


Advertisers and agency 
executives everywhere 
appreciate the fact that 
the salesmen of this 
group have specific 
merchandise to sell, 
and that they go about 
their jobs of selling 
with intelligence and 
understanding. 
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They are neither “list 
checkers,” time wasters 
nor “wise crackers.” 
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Chicago American 
Detroit Times 
Boston American 
Boston Advertiser 
Albany Times-Union 
Rochester Journal 
Syracuse Journal 
Wisconsin News 


Representatives 


H. A. KOEHLER K. J. NIXON 
929 Hearst Bldg. 82 Marietta Street 
Chicago Atlanta, Ga. 
L. C. BOONE 
Book Tower Building 
Detroit 
Ss. B. CHITTENDEN FRED H. DRUEHL 
5 Winthrop Square 136 St. Paul St. 
Boston Rochester, N. Y. 


RODNEY E. BOONE 
General Manager National Advertising 
9 East 40th Street, New York 
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would have been sitting pretty 
now, if we had stayed put up there 
in New England.” 

In another case, the young man 
had a steady job with a company 
making farm implements in a 
small country town within 100 
miles of New York City. He was 
making $4,000 a year, lived in a 
three-room apartment for which 
he paid $50 a month with $5 a 
month for a detached garage in 
which he stored a Studebaker 
car. He was a leading man in the 
Elks, prominent in local politics, 
and was part owner of a new fill- 
ing station. When the job in the 
big city at $6,000 came along, it 
looked so good to him and his wife 
that they sub-leased the apartment 
and pulled up stakes. The new 
apartment just outside New York 
cost $100 a month and was difficult 
to find even at. that advanced price. 
Commutation added $8 to his ex- 
penses. The difference in maid’s 
wages $30 more. New clothes for 
his wife who lured by the shop 
windows, couldn’t maintain her 
usual well-trained sales resist- 
ance, added at least $40 more. In- 
cidentals, due to new social ob- 
ligations, more than used up the 
remaining $40 a month, so that 
what looked like a big raise in pay 
turned out to be no raise at all. 

What are we to say to these bud- 
ding executives? These young 
men, who have left small towns 
and cities to plunge into the more 
highly competitive spirit of the 
large city, are undoubtedly better 
off in one sense at least. They are 
better off primarily because of the 
work they did to win the promo- 
tion. They accomplished something 
to attract the attention of the men 
in the large city. They are better 
off because of the various plans 
they worked out in the small city 
job which brought them to the at- 
tention of executives in the bigger 
place. The work they did in the 
first job has made them perma- 
nently more able men. They have 
today a greater responsibility and 
a greater opportunity in the new 
field than they did in the old. The 
reason why the immediate concrete 
rewards which they and their 
wives fondly visualized, when they 
looked at the larger figure of the 
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prospective salary check, are not 
now permanent and bankable assets 
in the family, may be ascribed to 
a deep social tendency. It is 
always difficult for a man and his 
wife who find their income in- 
creased greatly to be content to 
live in the same house, drive the 
same car they did before, and put 
the surplus in the bank. There is 
an American spirit called “keeping 
up with the Joneses” which makes 
this particularly difficult when a 
family moves from a small city to 
a larger one and makes a new 
circle of friends. 

“Shall I go to the big city?” is a 
question which at the present mo- 
ment is causing a great deal of 
thought and worry to a large num- 
ber of young men in small cities 
and towns scattered throughout the 
country. Scores of them come into 
the larger cities every week, many 
of them without any definite posi- 
tion in mind. They haunt the 
offices of manufacturing concerns 
and advertising agencies. There is 
no denying the fact that many of 
them make good and eventually get 
to the top, especially those who 
jump in while they are young and 
unencumbered. 

Yet it is important that before 
they leap, young couples take a 
careful look at the new budget 
and compare it carefully with the 
difference in salary which looks so 
large at first glance. 

A little simple arithmetic in ad- 
vance will save many a heartache 
later and more careful considera- 
tion on the subject of moving bag 
and baggage to the big city may 
help cut down the large turnover 
which follows a discovery that the 
pasture, seen from far off, is 
neither as green nor as extensive 
when observed close at hand. 

It is well to remember that much 
big business is done in small cities, 
that the tendency of management 
is toward decentralization and that 
therefore many a young man who 
gives up a good job in a small city 
or town to accept what looks like a 
bigger opportunity may in truth be 
kicking his real opportunity for 
usefulness in the face, and may be 
worse off in a financial sense also 
when he trades the known for the 
unknown and the untried. 
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Be SURE You KNOW the 
Outdoor Field TO-DAY 


Don’t Buy Space for 1928 Based 
on 1926 Circulation Figures 





Advertising values in 1927 are not the same 
as in 1926. Comparative circulation figures 
for June, 1927, are radically different from 
Jan., 1927. Compared with one outdoor 
magazine Forest AND STREAM was behind 
38,000 in Jan., but only_5,000 in June. In 
another case Forrest AND STREAM was 
ahead 15,000 in Jan., and 40,000 in June. 
Right now ForEstT AND STREAM is giving 
advertisers an excess circulation, over guar- 
antee, of nearly 30%. 


Forest AND STREAM was the only A. B. C. 
paper in the outdoor field with no subscrip- 
tions in arrears for the first six months of 


1927. 


1924 Rate of $1.00 Per Line 
Still in Force for 1928 


* Forest AND STREAM now has the lowest 
rate in the field. At the present rate of 
circulation gain an increase in advertising 
rates is sure to come. Contracts for 1928 
can be made now, at present rates. 


Write or Telephone for Full Information. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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§n Oklahoma 


HIS prosperous state has 197,218 farms 
with a total rural population of 1,488,803 


people. 
In the Oklahoma City Market there are 
108,101 city homes . . . an urban popu- 
lation of 518,888 buyers of nationally adver- 
tised products. 






Stop and consider! Nearly two million 
people who have formed a habit of respond- 
ing to advertising in either The Daily 
Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times 

or the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 


That this is an able-to-buy population is 
evidenced by the fact that federal income 
tax payments in Oklahoma for the fiscal 
year 1927 exceeded those df 1926 by 47% 
and 1925 by 137%! With the one exception 
of Delaware, Oklahoma’s rate of increase 
was higher than any other state or territory! 


. . . and Oklahoma had one of the seven 
men in the entire United States whose in- 
come for 1926 was more than $5,000,000. 


Cultivate this market. Get before it through 
the biggest two newspapers in the state 
- + and Oklahoma’s only farm paper. 


e OKLAHOMA [hes 


Advertising Agency 


BLIS HIN G Co. Gnade 


le DAILY OKLAHOMAN —— 





AHOMA CITY TIMES oe 
OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN re ? 
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Banker Points to Advertising as 
Business Stabilizer 


Advises Specialty Manufacturers 


Convention at Chicago 


Use It Consistently, C. R. Holden 
DVERTISING- must, or 


should be, to business what 
the balance wheel is to the engine,” 
said Charles R. Holden, vice-pres- 
ident of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, in the opening 
speech before the twenty-fourth 
annual convention of the Adver- 
tising Specialty Association mcet- 
ing in Chicago last week. “If 
properly used, it can be a reliable 
factor in stabilizing ihe peaks and 
depressions of business,” he con- 
tinued. In expanding this idea, 
Mr. Holden thoroughly condemned 
the reasoning of the advertiser 
who, when business falls off, imme- 
diately cuts down the size of his 
advertising appropriation. “A good 
grounding in economics requires a 
steady, sane policy of advertising,” 
he said. “And selling advertising 
would be a good slogan for just 
such a period as we are now in. 

With the subject, “Specialties or 
Space or Both?” Eric Scudder, 
president of The Citrus Products 
Company, of Chicago, took the 
convention from the general ecot 
nomic situation into its own imme- 
diate field, discussing concretely 
the criterion by which all advertis- 
ing specialties must be measured 
and the relation between advertis- 
ing specialties and space adver- 
tising must be determined. 

Setting down the four R’s of 
advertising specialties, Mr. Scud- 
der said, “In the first place, any 
advertising specialty obviously 
must make. a genuine appeal to the 
majority of people for whom it 
is intended. Secondly, specialties 
must measure up to the very last 
inch of their brag; they must not 
disappoint. I would say that you 
people can scarcely do yourself a 
greater injury than by putting out 
trashy specialties. People expect to 
get at least as much as they are 
promised and if.a specialty does 
not measure up to its promise, it 
not only fails to make friends 
but succeeds in making enemies. 


“Third, advertised — specialties 
must be very easy to get; there 
must be not too many strings at- 
tached. You must keep in mind 
constantly that their function js 
publicity and as such they must 
get in as many hands as possible. 

“And lastly, if any one oi these 
four requisites that I name is more 
important than the other three, | 
would certainly say it is this— 
advertising specialties, to be a suc 


cess, must themselves be adver- 
tised. In fact, I will say that their 
success will be directly propor- 


tional to the amount of space ad- 
vertising given them. Specialty 
manufacturers are only defeating 
their own end if they say that § 
specialties alone are enough; ad- 
vertising specialties and space ad- 
vertising must go hand in hand.” 

In turning to the general subject 
of sales promotion, the convention 
was addressed by H. G. Kenagy, 
director of. training and personnel 
research of Armour and Company, 
on the subject, “Can Mental Tests 
Be Used in Selecting Salesmen?” 

Mr. Kenagy answered his own 
question with a definite “no.” 
“There is no apparent relation be- 
tween intelligence as measured by 
our mental alertness, tests and 
sales ability. Psychologists have 
come to believe, as a matter of 
fact, that intelligence is not one 
of the important © characteristics 
that tend toward success in sell- 
ing,” said Mr. Kenagy. “A more 
important trait is ‘sociability’ and 
as yet no satisfactory and suffi- 
ciently practical tests have been 
devised to measure this trait. Be- 
fore we can scientifically select 
salesmen, we must have tests o! 
sociability, of aggressiveness, o! 
perseverance, and of moral integ- 
rity; and at present we are only 
approaching such tests. 

“Taken as a group, however. 
salesmen do vary in_ intelligence 
according to the general type o! 
sales work.done. For instance, tt 
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National Advertisers 
, think of the 


her TAMPA TRIBUNE 


mind 
mn is 
eos MAT 
these 
oy For the twelve months’ period ending July first, our 
his— records disclose that the national advertisers listed below 
suc used the Tampa Tribune exclusively for their Tampa 


_ campaigns. And not one of them used less than 5000 lines. 


)por- 
ad- 
cialty 
ating 
that § 
- ad- 
> ad- 








Armstrong Cork Co. P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
Burnham & Morrill Co. Hygenic Products Co. 
The Black Flag Co. Johns-Manville Co. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Harris Polk Hat Co. 
Columbia Phonograph Co. Larvex Corporation 
Caldwell & Co. Maytag Company 


d.” Celotex Company Mason Fibre Company 


bject Colgate & Company McCormick & Company 

ne Climalene Company Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
neny, Cheek Neal Coffee Co. Plough Chemical Co. 

vist Congoleum Nairn Co. Palmolive Company 
pany. Funk & Wagnalls Co. Parker Pen Company 
Tests Fleischmann Company Pittsburg Plate Glass Co. 
en?” Gillette Safety Razor Co. Simmons Company 

own General Motors Acceptance Corp. E. R. Squibb & Son 
“no,” General Electric Co. Sheaffer Pen Company 
mas H. J. Heinz Co. L. C. Smith & Company 
d by Hollingsworth Candy Co. Southern Spring Bed Co. 

and Richard Hellmann, Inc. Southern Clay Products Ass’n. 
have 
T of 
ties You are not asked to accept one man’s opinion, or two, 
sell- or three. But when 38 prominent national advertisers 
more choose one newspaper—exclusively—to cover any terri- 


| = tory, that newspaper MUST BE GOOD. The Tribune 
been reaches two out of every three homes in its territory; a 
Be- high quality circulation at low cost. You, too, can get 


select the maximum results for your money by spending it in the 


TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


S. E. THOMASON, Publisher 
“First on the West Coast’’ 
Tampa, Florida 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency National Representatives 


(Many other exclusive advertisers used less than 5,000 lines) 
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is known that sales engineers as a 
group are higher in mental alert- 
ness than salesmen of office ap- 
pliances as a group. This is just 
what we should expect. But we 
must not immediately conclude that 
the man with the highest mental 
alertness rating, within any one 
group, will necessarily be the most 
successful salesman, for that is 
not true. In other words, mental 
tests can be used in determining 
the types of selling for which a 
person is not suited, but cannot be 
used to determine individual sales 
success within any one group. 
Mental tests can also be used in 
the promotion of men to man- 
agerial jobs.” 

Mr. Kenagy particularly stressed 
the value and importance of each 
company accurately analyzing its 
own experience. 

“If you use application blanks,” 
he advised, “go over as many as 
you have available; compare the 
items listed there with the indi- 
vidual’s actual success with your 
company, and see for yourself 
whether the college men or the 
non-college men, the tall man or 
the short man, the married man 
or the unmarried man, and so on 
have, on the average, been the 
most successful with your com- 
pany. Perhaps you will find really 
significant data, such as we at 
Armour’s have found that college 
men are not suited for jobs as 
full-line salesmen to the trade. 
They are not happy and only in- 
crease our turnover in this de- 
partment. Consequently, we no 
longer hire them for this job. Of 
course that is but one example of 
what can result from a careful 
analysis of one’s own experience.” 

Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, who as 
executive secretary handled the 
convention, was re-elected to her 
office. Other officers for the com- 
ing year are: President, J. B. 
Carroll, J. B. Carroll Co., Chi- 
cago; first vice-president, Charles 
R. Frederickson, American Art 
Works, Coshocton, Ohio; second 
vice-president, H. B. Hardenburg, 
H. B. Hardenburg & Co., Linden, 
N. J.; honorary vice- -president, 
Charles B. Goes, Goes Lithograph 
Co., Chicago; treasurer, D. E. 
Messinger, the Messinger Pub- 
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lishing Company, of Chicago, III, 
Directors: William A. Repke, 
The Broderick Co. St. Paul, 
Minn.; Fred Grant, Terre H: ute 
Advertising Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. ; a ‘Moses, Common 
Sense Novelty Co., Chicago. 


What One Subscriber 
Has to Say 


NationaL Surety Company 
New York, Sept. 21, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I wonder if #l your subscribers real- 
ize what your service department can 
do for them, and fully utilize its as. 
sistance in their work. I don’t hesitate 
to say that were you to put a charge 
of $20 or $25 per year for the privilege 
of consulting your service department 
in the future as we have been doing in 
the i‘? we would gladly pay the 
char, rather than be without the 
privi ege of consulting this authorita- 
tive source for all sorts of important in- 
formation. 

We have asked you folks a dozen 
questions on all sorts of subjects per- 
taining to selling and advertising and 
we never yet have found one that you 
weren’t able to give us the answer. 

NationaL Surety Company 
. BARNHART, 
Dev elopment Publicity Dept. 


Colin Campbell and G. F. Lord 
Start New Business 


Colin Campbell and George Frank 
Lord have or; — the Colin Cun bell 
Corporation, York, to act as busi- 
ness counselers. ~ ‘ampbell was re- 
cently vice-president of Durant Motors, 
in charge of Star Car operations, and 
formerly was vice-president of the 
Chevrolet Motor Company. Mr. Lord 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Chevrolet company. At one time 
he was director of advertising for the 
du Pont interests, Wilmington, Del., and 
later general sales manager of the Star 
Car division of the Durant company. 


C. G. McDonough with Selden 
Truck 


McDonough has been appointed 


Cc. G. 
director of sales of the Selden Truck 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., maker of 
trucks and buses. He was recently 
sales manager of the Kelly Spring! ield 
Truck & Bus Corporation, Springtield, 
Ohio, and formerly was with Willys- 
Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 


George M. Graham Joins 
Willys-Overland Company 


George M. Graham, formerly vice- 
president of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company and the Chandler-Cleve! nd 
Motors Corporation, has been appointed 
assistant to John N. Willys, president 
of Willys- &—* Inc. 
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Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 


Advertising 


Organized 1913 


Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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A market witl 


Boston is different. It is unlike any other city in th 
country. Census Boston is not Business Boston. Th¢ 
real Business Boston stretches out in an ever-widening 
circle that embraces the thirty-mile trading radiv 
The municipal bounds are merely geographical, fo 
within this compact trading area live over two-and-a 
half million people comprising the fourth greatest 
market in the United States. But, this market is 
divided. It is composed of two distinct 

groups that differ sharply in their prefer- 

ences and buying habits. It is not a 

division of mass or class, rich or 

poor, but rather the result of he- 

redity, tradition and environ- 

ment. No one Boston 

newspaper can hope to 

cover both groups. 














Advertising Regomemamties: 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Bidg., 

hicago, Ill. 
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a market— 
oth are Boston 


The Boston newspapers 

emphasize still further 

this division of population. 

Three of them fashion their 

editorial policies and news 

emphasis to appeal to one of 
the two groups. 


The Herald-Traveler does not resemble 

in any particular any of its contem- 

poraries. Because of its editorial policy 

and method of news and advertising presenta- 

tion the Herald-Traveler is the favorite of 

the other group. And its circulation in this other 

oup— considered as individuals— represents the 

yest per capita buying power in the Business Boston 

Because of Boston’s divided market the national 

Wvertiser finds it absolutely necessary to use the 

ktald-Traveler—and for complete coverage of both 
bups to use One or more additional newspapers. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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You Don’t Think 
of Florida 


as an Industrial. State 


are: 3 


. . The State of Florida re- 
ceived last year a total of 
nearly $300,000,000 for its va- 
rious industrial products, not 
including farm products. 


Its 1926 revenue included 
$180,000,000 from its facto- 
ries, $50,000,000 for its lum- 
ber, naval stores, and other 
forest products, $25,000,000 
for its fish and seafood and 
$20,000,000 for minerals; all 
this in addition to its receipts 
from farming, commerce, 
transportation and tourist 
business. 


Because Florida is so famous 
as the winter playground of 
America, its other sources of 





wealth are little known or 
considered. The above figures, 
however, give evidence that 
Florida is a great, fast grow- 
ing market with exceptional 
buying powers. 


Florida presents an extraordi- 
nary opportunity to the na- 
tional advertiser, not only be- 
cause of the richness of this 
market, but also because it 
can be covered so economi- 
cally by advertising in— 


The ASSOCIATED DAILIES 





Fort Myer 








Fort Myers Tropical News 
Jacksonville Journal 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 


of Florida 


DeLand Lm» | tsa Palm Beach Post 
Pensacola News-Journal 
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How 
to Design a Business 
Card 


Cuicaco Mitt & LumBer Company, 
Cu1caco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you tell me if there have been 
any articles on calling cards in your 
publications in the last few years? We 
seem to remember having seen such an 
article in one of your magazines for 
which we have been subscribers for a 
long time. 2 : 

\t the present time we are consid- 
ering adopting a new calling card and 
of course wish to consult whatever 
authority or literature there is on the 
subject. 

Cuicaco Mitt & Lumaer Company, 
. M. Frenca, 
Wood Package Division. 


\ HAT is the best way to go 
about selecting a business 
card? One way not to do it is 
to look at collections of cards in 
an “I-like-this-one” and “I-don’t- 
like-this-one” sort of way. 

There are four simple points 
to bear in mind. First, for what 
purpose is a card wanted? Sec- 
ond, what is the least amount of 
matter to put on it? Third, what 
should be left off? Fourth, what 
is the best way to use a card? 
The use of a card often settles 
points one, two and three. 

Point 1: purpose. How impor- 
tant is a calling card in selling 
the proposition? If it is of little 
importance, or if there is a bet- 
ter way than presenting a card 
when making calls, a card should 
not be used. A most important 
thing to keep in mind is the gen- 
eral type of people called on and 
whether a card advances or retards 
the salesman’s progress. Present- 
ing a card to a contractor “on 
location” or a dealer in a store, 
is often embarrassing and a cer- 
tain way to slow up the approach. 

Point 2: matter to go on. Is 
the person who makes the call 
more important than the proposi- 
tion? Ordinarily, this considera- 
tion will settle the question of 
whether the individual’s name or 
the company’s will be printed in 
the center of the card. Do you 
want to pound your way into an 
fice by weight of prestige or 
win your way in by arousing curi- 
osity or interest? In the first case, 
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use bold typography, bright colors 
and an embossed trade-mark; in 
the second, seek to express quiet 
dignity with simplicity of design, 
all in black. A striking and un- 
usual design will more likely di- 
rect attention to the product or 
proposition. Extreme formality 
and correctness emphasize the im- 
portance of the caller’s person- 
ality. Certain details are out of 
place on the formal card, such as 
the use of color, a name design 
or trade-mark, street addresses, 
telephone numbers, date established 
in business, or capitalization of 
company. 

Point 3: matter to be left off. 
There is a universal tendency to 
put too much on a business card. 
The more matter a card carries, 
the longer it takes the recip- 
ient to read it, and to find the 
one or two important items of 
information on it; and the harder 
it is for him to remember it. 
Avoid pert sayings, such as “You'll 
be glad you granted me an inter- 
view after I have talked with you 
the first five minutes.” 

Point 4: use. After a card has 
been used for announcing a call, 
has it any other function? Would 
the individual receiving it, such 
as a purchasing agent or a fac- 
tory superintendent, desire to keep 
it on file for reference? If so, 
the card should be designed with 
an eye to its advertising value. Are 
two classes of persons or com- 
panies called on, such as regular 
customers and prospects? Perhaps 
two kinds of cards would be bet- 
ter than one; one for established 
customers with the  salesman’s 
name only, to deepen the personal 
impression, and the other featur- 
ing the company name as impres- 
sively as possible, with a London 
or Paris address, where the com- 
pany has one. As already stated, 
a careful analysis of the way in 
which a card is used will often 
settle the other questions of qual- 
ity, design and general appearance. 
Articles on many phases of the use 
of business cards have appeared in 
the Printers’ InxK Publications. 
A list of such articles has been for- 
warded to Mr. French and is avail- 
able to those who care to write for 
it—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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The Manual as a “Book of 





Etiquette” for Salesmen 


Telling Salesmen about Matters of Personal Conduct and the Place of the 
Material in the Sales Manual 


By C. B. 


N the business office of one of 

the leading newspapers of a 
large Mid-western city there is a 
mirror; just a plain, ordinary full- 
length mirror. It differs from 
other mirrors in but one respect. 
Above it is a sign and the sign 
reads: 


Before you make your first call to- 
day take a good look at yourself. 


There is no hidden inspirational 
meaning in this sign. Its words 
mean quite definitely that a good 
salesman is well-dressed and well- 
groomed. One of the executives 
of the newspaper said recently that 
the placing of the mirror on the 
wall of the sales office had had an 
undeniable effect in increasing the 
efficiency of the salesmen. 

I suppose that every sales ex- 
ecutive wishes that there were 
some way he could follow his 
salesmen around and, if it were 
possible to do it tactfully, tell 
them of the slips they make in 
ordinary behavior, slips that spell 
the difference between success and 
failure. They can’t, however, 
exert any great pressure on their 
salesmen’s conduct through per- 
sonal work and must, therefore, 
depend on other means. The first 
means that suggests itself is the 
sales manual. 

There are so many little things 
that a salesman should remember 
about his personal conduct. Of 
course the average salesman today 
is not so foolish as to blow clouds 
of cigar smoke into the face of the 
prospect. He is pretty careful to 
avoid political discussion. He will, 
in fact, shy away from many of 
the major social gaucheries of 
which salesmen were guilty in the 
good old days of Joe Miller and 
his joke book. 

On the other hand there are 
minor slips which may make a 
definite difference in a salesman’s 
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sales report. For instance, a great 
many salesmen do not realize the 
importance of some kind of 
planned physical exercise. Many 
salesmen eat too much. Others eat 
too little. Most salesmen, left to 
their own devices, are like most 
men; they do not eat wisely. 

Many salesmen are not careful 
of their personal appearance, de- 
spite the fact that on the road the 
traveling salesman has the reputa- 
tion of being a “flashy dresser.” 
Yet any sales executive knows that 
personal appearance is highly im- 
portant. The salesman, being the 
representative of the company, can 
give the dealer the impression of 
an alert, progressive house or of a 
house that is shabby, careless and 
down at the heels. 

I have been interested in study- 
ing sales manuals to find how 
many executives take the oppor- 
tunity to slip a little lesson in eti- 
quette in between the pages that 
carry specifications and the pages 
that tell how to meet sales objec- 
tions. I have also noted there is 
little determined effort to grab the 
salesman by the collar, back him 
against the wall and, shaking the 
index finger in his face, say, “Now, 
darn you, be a Beau Brummell.” 
Study almost any sales manual and 
you'll find, tucked away somewhere 
a sugar-coated pill of information 
on etiquette. Sales executives in 
many lines I think will be inter- 
ested in seeing how a few com- 
panies are teaching the lesson of 
the unimportant trifles that, bulked 
together, become important trifles. 

Take the Charles E. Hires Com- 
pany sales manual, for instance. It 
runs along through the history of 
the company, a discussion of soft 
drinks in general, a description of 
the manufacture of Hires products 
and an outline of their distribution 
and then, quite unexpectedly but 
quite logically, on page 37 appears 
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Among Small Town Magazines 


PEOPLE'S 


POPULAR MONTHLY 
is a Leader 


Because: 


. of its commanding editorial strength 
. . . » healthy growth of circulation 
even, national spread -of circulation 
strong financial structure . . . sound, eco- 
nomical publishing basis . . . edited by and 
for small town people . . . proven respon- 
siveness of readers . . . read by the entire 
family .... minimum duplication with 
other magazines ... . circulation always 
ahead of the rate. 


The small town is an increasingly important 
market and should be cultivated now thru’ 
this influential small town magazine. 


PEOPLE'S 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


271 Madison Ave. 33 So. Clark St. Kohl Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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a section headed, “Our Salesmen.” 

Emily Post, when she wrote her 
tome on etiquette, probably did a 
more thorough job; but I doubt if 
she covered quite so much ground 
in so few words and so effectively. 

There are the following sub- 
heads: Character, personality, ap- 
pearance, approach. Under the 
first subhead the company says 
succinctly: “We want only men 
who live straight—think straight, 
and act straight.” The moral of 
the second subhead' is that, “A 
salesman with a pleasing, well- 
modulated voice and a sincere and 
earnest manner will win attention 
and orders, whereas a - salesman 
with a harsh voice or flippant 
manners will not.” 

Under the subject of appearance 
the company gives a few simple 
but embracing rules. Dress. neatly 
and unostentatiously. Be neat. 
That’s the lesson, told in very few 
words. When it comes to dis- 
cussing the subject of approach the 
manual doesn’t launch into any 
Freudian analysis of why buyers 
buy. It tells the salesmen not to 
smoke in front of the prospect, to 
be sincere and earnest, not to lie 
or exaggerate, to talk slowly and 
distinctly and to be cheerful. A 
prettv good salesman’s credo if the 
salesmen will only choose to be- 
lieve. 

The point about the Hires lesson 
in etiquette is that it is brief, 
matter-of-fact, uninspirational. It 
states certain incontrovertible facts 
and expects the salesman to believe 
them. It doesn’t ask him to memo- 
rize a Seventeenth Century code of 
conduct. The whole section takes 
a few lines more than a e, but 
it is effectively and inoffensively 
presented. There is no voice of 
Zeus speaking from the heights of 
Olympus. 

A. Stein & Company, manufac- 
turers of Paris Garters and Hick- 
ory products, issue a small manual 
containing only sixty-two pages. 
On page 9 it gives a little lesson 
in etiquette under the heading, 
“Co-operation between the Sales- 
man and the House.” 

This section starts with a brief 
discussion of personal appearance 
which brings out the point that the 
salesman represents the house and 
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for that reason must be well- 
dressed. It also points out that the 
psychological effect of good clothes 
is important to the salesman him- 
self. 

The next subject discussed is the 
salesman’s conduct toward the 
house. After pointing out that it 
is as important for the salesman 
to respect the house as for the 
house to respect the salesman, it 
says: 

But the salesman is something more 
than a mere representative. He is a 
builder. It is his business to create 
good-will. The specialty man’s work 
in that connection is twofold: first, to 
build up good-will toward his own 
firm, and second, toward the jobbers in 
whose interests he is on the road. This 
can be done only in one way; by re 
membering his mission, and carrying 
out the instructions he receives from 
the house. A little lack of judgment on 
his part, a failure to observe the rules, 
may cause friction between the house 
and its best customer. 


I quote that passage to show that 
discussions of etiquette need not 
always be confined to matters of 
social behavior. In fact most sales 
manuals lead quite naturally from 
the etiquette of personal appear- 
ance and behavior to a discussion 
of the salesman’s conduct toward 
his house. This is a quite logical 
step. 

The section closes with a word 
about details, pointing out that the 
salesman who carefully observes 
house rules concerning daily re- 
ports and other matters is of 
greater value to the house than the 
salesman who needs _ constant 
supervision. 

The Stewart-Warner Speedom- 
eter Corporation is one company 
which believes that the salesman’s 
daily dozen are as important as his 
ability to fill out an order sheet 
correctly. Therefore it devotes an 
entire page of the manual to pic- 
turing setting-up exercises. This 
page is prefaced by the following: 

In order to secure the best possible 
results in business it is of the utmost 
importance that you yourself in 
the best possible physical condition. This 
includes proper nourishment, regular- 
ity_in sleep, and plenty of exercisa 

he value of any exercise depends 


entirely upon the way it is taken 
Greater benefit results from exercises 


which ongiey the discretion of the wil! 


power. amount of derived 
corresponds with the amount of effort 
and concentration given to it. 
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Subscription Subsidies 


O what extent should the publisher sub- 
sidize the subscriber? 


That depends on the field. 


If the publication covers a field made up of 
natural magazine readers, having relatively 
high incomes, there is little excuse fora cheap | 
subscription price. In such cases, the adver- 
tiser is carrying more than his fair share of 
the load. 


The Architectural Forum sells for $6. (50c 
a copy on subscription.) Premiums or other 
forced methods are not used. Yet, The 
Architectural Forum never has had so many 
architects on its subscription list since the first 
issue was mailed in 1892. 


Subscription renewals have averaged over a 
period of years just under 80%. 
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After picturing nine simple ex- 
ercises the page ends with this set 
of warnings: Don’t overeat; your 
waistline is your lifeline; get 
plenty of sleep; a tired mind does 
not work right. 

Several manuals stress the value 
of exercise and show the salesmen 
simple exercises that can be done 
in a hotel room in the morning. 
Among these is the manual of the 
National Cash Register Company. 

Another page in the Stewart- 
Warner manual is taken up with 
“The Ten Demandments” which 
are signed by “The Boss” and are 
worth quoting. They are: 


Rule 1. Don’t lie! It wastes your 
time and mine. I’m sure to catch you 
in the end, and that’s the wrong end. 

Rule 2. Watch your work, not the 
clock. A long day’s work makes a 
long day short, and a short day’s work 
makes my face long. 

Rule 3. Give me more than I expect, 
and I'll give you more than you ex- 
pect. can afford to increase your 
pay a if re increase my profits. 

ule 4. You owe so much to your- 
self hy “you can’t afford to owe any- 
one else. Keep out of debt, or keep 
out of my_ shop. 

Rule 5. Dishonesty is never an acci- 
dent. Good men. like good women, can 
recognize temptation when they meet it. 

Rule 6. Mind your own business and 
in time you'll have a business of your 
own to mind. 

Rule 7. Don’t knock the other fel- 
low’s product. He’s earning his living 
the same way you are—and, besides, 
I’m not interested in having you make 
sales for him. 

Rule 8. It’s none of my business what 
you do at night. But, if dissipation 
affects what you do the next day, and 
you do half as much as I demand, you 
will last half as long as you hoped. 

Rule 9. Don’t tell me what I'd like 
to hear, but what I ought to hear. 
don’t need a valet to my a But, 
I do need one for my mon 

Rule 10. Don’t kick if r ‘kick. If 
you’re worth while correcting, you’re 
worth while keeping. I don’t waste 
time cutting specks out of bad apples. 


In a later section of the manual 
are a number of paragraphs of 
general advice to salesmen. Some 
of these deal with routine matters 
of policy, but others come under 
the heading of conduct. For in- 
stance, one paragraph deals with 
personal appearance, over-eating, 
and personal cleanliness. Another 
paragraph gives the salesman some 
pointers on his general conduct 
when in the dealer’s store. 

The manual of the Merrell-Soule 
Company has an admirable outline 
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which is headed “What the Idea! 
Salesman Is.” This covers such 
items as “the salesman should 
know his line,” “the salesman must 
have a courteous and pleasing per- 
sonality,” etc. Points dealing mor: 
strictly with the “etiquette” factors 
are such as, “he should be clean 
and neat in person and clothes” and 
“his habits, and his personality, 
should not be such as to be annoy- 
ing.” The outline gives the sales- 
man an admirable list by which to 
check his own capabilities. 

A similar outline is found in the 
National Cash Register manual 
which lists “Fifty Ways I Can 
Improve Myself” under the head- 
ings of physically, mentally, moral- 
ly, financially and socially. 

It is well to note that most 
manuals try to avoid the vox dei 
effect. They present the material 
as though it were something the 
salesman already knows but which 
needs emphasis. It is difficult to 
handle such material tactfully yet 
if it is handled without tact it will 
destroy instead of build up. 

It is also worth noting that this 
material occupies only a small part 
of each manual. This is due to 
two reasons: first, the sales ex- 
ecutive doesn’t want to use up so 
much space with such material that 
he will seem to be over-emphasiz- 
ing it, and, second, he doesn’t wish 
to go into such detail that the 
salesman will resent being told 
things which he feels he already 
understands. 

The sales manual is far from be- 
ing a book of etiquette, but every 
sales manual can very well stand 
a few pages devoted to subjects 
that can also be found discussed 
by Emily Post and others of our 
leading etiquetticians. 


B. W. Elliott Joins 
St. Louis Agency 


Bruce W._ Elliott, formerly wit 
Moser & Cotins, Utica, N. Y.,_ has 
joined the copy department of the Cha; 
pelow Advertising Company, St. Louis 


H. H. Cooke Acquires Interest 
in Plandome Press 


H. H. Cooke has acquired an interest 
in the Plandome Press, New York. For 
twenty years he had been associate 
with William Green, New York printer 
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The Horse-Hair Sofa 
is in the Attic 


=], ND with it the wax fruit under the glass, the 
=|] what-nots and many another hideousity, as well 
_as the stuffy ideas that tolerated them. In their 
place, in the countless charming homes through- 
“ out the country, there are delightful pieces of 
ture, peter draperies and an atmosphere of good taste 
gay nineties could not boast. 





ny influences have brought this about. And none so master- 
and far-reaching as the magazine entering the home. 
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Colonial Bedroom Executed in and by Good Housekeeping Studio 


And chief among them—Good Housekeeping. Because it 
into the home, not merely to entertain, but to serve, letters 
tens of thousands came to Good Housekeeping, asking its help 


guidance in making the home a more attractive place in which to| 
So—years ago—the Studio came into being. 


Today, through the cooperation of American manufacturers w 
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chandise meets our standard of excellence, a new room or 

group of rooms is built each month by the Studio, finished 

xd furnished as completely as if it were to be lived in. It is 

en illustrated in the magazine, with a descriptive article. The 

oms we illustrate here are a few among the many —every 
of a room from a formal living-room to a nursery. 


he response is two-fold. The reader on the one hand is eager 
do in her own home what the Studio has done, as she 
Ws an assurance of success. The manufacturer on the other 
nd is no less eager to put before her, through the Studio, 
best he produces. 


rough the reader correspondence alone manufacturers’ prod- 
ts have been recommended 15,229 times to women groping 
information. o 


i reader, in addition to using the magazine articles as a 


ide, buys in amazing numbers the folios the Studio publishes, 
alone on the rooms illustrated but on the various phases of 
rating —a straw; but it shows which way the wind blows. 


he letters answered, and the sale of such folios, in this de- 
ment alone runs into hundreds of thousands — 285,752 to 
exact—and now a new color chart, a subject of great interest, 
piling up the influence! 


mmendation of a host ot manufacturers whose future is 
itably allied with the good taste and intelligent standards of 
American home. In 1926 and again, thus far in 1927, 
wd Housekeeping has carried more advertising in the classi- 
ttion of furnishing and decoration than any other monthly 
lication in the women’s field. 
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18th Century Dining Room Executed in and by Good Housekeeping Studio 


The activities of Good Housekeeping Studio are typical of 

lengths to which this magazine goes to serve its readers in evq 
phase of home-making. Such complete and authoritative serv 
is responsible for the matchless reader interest which promy 
the majority of successful manufacturers in every classification 


use Good Housekeeping. 


GooD HOUSEKEEPIN 


CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCIS 





The Space Buyer’s Yardsticks 
Inch by Inch 


Detailed Steps in Gauging Newspaper Advertising Values—Yardstick 
Number One Is Circulation 


By Duane D. Jones 


Of Lord & Thomas and Logan, Los Angeles 


[Eprtor1AL Note: This is the 
first of a series of five articles. 
Each article will be devoted to a 
discussion of one of Mr. Jones’ five 
yardsticks. The rest of the series 


will appear in succeeding issues.] 


m%s I said in a previous article,* 
when I first began buying 
newspaper space in an agency or- 
ganization, the statements of space 
salesmen were confusing. I found 
it hard to reduce the many claims 
and counter claims to values for 
which I felt authorized to spend 
other people’s money, which is 
always a greater responsibility 
than spending my own. I don’t say 
that the space salesmen were try- 
ing to mislead me. They were 
often confused themselves, and 
their publishers’ printed salesman- 
ship was often centered on issues 
that had no real bearing on the 
work of buying space. 

After a time, I developed five 
“yardsticks” that gauge newspaper 
space with real accuracy. These 
yardsticks I named _ Circulation, 
Prestige, Lineage, Merchandising 
Co-operation and Market Data. I 
have been asked to give further 
details for the guidance of others 
who may find them useful, which 
includes not only space buyers in 
agencies, but a great many adver- 
tisers who need something to tie to 
when they use newspapers outside 
their own community, where per- 
sonal knowledge of the local news- 
paper situation does not help them. 

The first yardstick, Circulation, 
may be analyzed along the follow- 
ing lines: ] 

1. Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Reports. = 

I beyin with this, because it is 
the newspaper’s general passport. 
It tells the space buyer that the 


“The Space Buyer Shows His Yard- 
sicks ” Prrntrers’ Inx, May 26, 1927. 
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paper has conformed with the 
standards of good circulation prac- 
tices established by advertisers. A 
paper not a member of the A. B.C. 
must immediately take the defen- 
sive regarding any statements it 
may make about circulation. There 
are a number of very successful 
and influential newspapers in the 
United States not belonging to the 
for reasons best known 
to their publishers. Space buyers 
soon become familiar with these 
exceptions, and have them mentally 
cataloged, in making up lists. 
Smaller newspapers may not be- 
long to A. B. C. because it is ex- 
pensive for them in proportion to 
their outside advertising revenue, 
and that is also true of smaller 
magazines and some _ business 
papers. However, I am_ dealing 
with newspapers in large cities and 
moderate-size towns. 
2. Forced or Natural Circulation. 
“Is the circulation natural or 
forced?” I asked myself next. 
Advertisers agree that forced cir- 
culation is of doubtful value. Nat- 
ural circulation is based on reader 
interest. Forced circulation is 
based on premium and like meth- 
ods of stimulating circulation, sub- 
scription arrearages, special edi- 
tions, street and night editions, and 
so forth. In the competition of 
publishing, there is a temptation 
to force circulation for a higher 
rate, or to keep up with rival 
papers. This is dangerous for 
everybody concerned. Advertising 
rates of newspapers should be 
based strictly on the number of 
people who read the paper be- 
cause they want to, not upon peo- 
ple who buy premiums, or scare- 
head street editions, or who are 
behind in paying their subscrip- 
tions. 
The study of any A. B. C. re- 
port will reveal considerable in- 
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formation showing whether circu- 
lation is natural or forced. Look 
under “Subscription Methods” and 
“‘Arrearages.” 

3. Circulation Gains or Losses. 

These reflect the mewspaper’s 
popularity in its community, show- 
ing whether it is gaining normally, 
“holding its own” or waning. 
Logically, a good newspaper should 
always show a gain in circulation 
commensurate with gain in popu- 
lation, plus an additional gain due 
to popularity and aggressiveness. 

4. Morning and Evening Edition. 

This means much to the particu- 
lar advertiser for his special pur- 
poses. Inquiry returns of keyed 
copy in large agencies show that 
morning papers are best for some 
lines, and evening papers for 
others. Generally, I have found 
that morning papers reach men, 
and evening papers reach women. 
But this is not a hard and fast 
rule. There are exceptions, as 
when a newspaper is very domi- 
nant in its community. In such a 
case, the dominant paper is prob- 
ably best for all lines. But my 
rule applies only where it is “nip 
and tuck” between morning and 
evening papers. 

The experienced space buyer 
gauges this by actually reading the 
paper. When he is considering the 
making up of a list in unknown 
territory, the ten or fifteen min- 
utes necessary to go over each 
paper, from the viewpoint of the 
reader, is time well spent. Once 
he has the measure of the news- 
papers in a given community, he 
need = read for changes in 
charact 

4 “Class” or “Mass” Circula- 
tion. 

Newspapers generally have either 
a “class” or a “mass” circulation, 
the first reflecting buying power 
for high-class goods and services, 
and the second for the purchases 
of the great middle _ classes. 
Whether or not a paper has class 
circulation is indicated by what it 
stands for, its coverage in certain 
districts of the community, and so 
on. I will come back to this point 
later. The important thing here 
is the fact that newspapers auto- 
matically divide themselves into 
the two types, and these types are 
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most important in buying space. 

6. Home Delivered and Street 
Sales Circulation. 

You can argue on both sides 
here—it has always been a con- 
troversial question. For home de- 
livery, it is claimed that the paper 
will be read by the whole family. 
And for street sales, that it is 
always read because bought and 
paid for, where home delivery may 
mean that the paper is taken, but 
not always read. The home de- 
livery argument counter to that is 
that street purchasers read the 
scare heads and throw the paper 
aside, lacking further interest or 
time to read. 

I incline to the general belief 
that home delivered circulation is 
more desirable for the advertiser. 
However, it will always be like 
the problem whether the old man 
tucks his beard under or over the 
sheet. As long as the beard is 
taken care of, and the newspaper 
is read, it matters very little either 
way. 

7. Coverage—In What Districts 
of the Community? 

The coverage of a newspaper 
indicates its type of circulation. If 
it has high coverage in middle- 
class districts, we know it is good 
for advertising middle-class com- 
modities, such as food; clothing 
and like staples. If it has high 
coverage in well-to-do residence 
sections, it follows that it will be 
good for more expensive commodi- 
ties, such as appeal to people of 
greater buying power. I have in 
mind many newspapers that have 
a following in some special dis- 
trict of the city, and such papers 
are very good mediums for reach- 
ing the particular class living in 
such districts, whether they be 
wage-earners, or people of foreign 
birth, or what not. 

8. City, Suburban or Country 
Circulation. 

Information about these three 
different classes of readers is 
readily secured from A. B. C 


reports. Seasoned space buyers 
interpret it in the following 
manner : 


A heavy city circulation points 
to a mass circulation—perhaps a 
high percentage of street sales, 
and a sensational character appeal- 
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Mixing “Theory” 
With “Practice” 
—And Doing It Right 


“Sound theory plus practical experience”—an 
old guide to success in most any undertaking. 


It applies to farm papers and to farming. 


On Southern Ruralist, an editorial staff of 
ten recognized authorities on Southern agri- 
culture supply both sound theory and trained 
leadership. 


Success stories, written by our own readers, 
cover their actual experiences in meeting the 
problems of the farm and home. 


Thus, the right mixture of “theory” and 
“practice” is passed on to. more than 435,000 
subscribers. 


This distinctive editorial plan accounts in 
large measure for the growth and progress 
of Southern Ruralist in the past thirty-four 
years—its prestige and its proved pulling 
power today. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Serves Every Interest of the Farm Home 


Special Representatives; E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Chicago - Detroit Kansas City 
New York Atlanta San Francisco 


1411 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
St. Louis 
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ing to the middle classes. Heavy 
suburban circulation indicates a 
class newspaper, with high per- 
centage of home delivery, best 
adapted to advertising high-class 
goods and services. 

9. Rate—Comparison of Milline 
Rates. 

The newspaper’s rate is the price 
we must pay for all of the factors 
set forth above, to get results 
from its circulation. The best 
method of comparing rates is to 
reduce them to the “milline,” or 
rate per line for 1,000,000 readers. 
(The milline system was first ex- 
plained in Printers’ Inx. The 
first article appeared in the issue 
of September 9, 1920.) By using 
this common denominator for rate 
and circulation, we are able to 
compare any given number of 
papers on the same basis. The 
lowest milline rates are found in 
the papers with the largest circu- 
lation, and reflect the large-scale 
economies effected by quantity 
circulation. A low milline rate is 
always an important factor in do- 
ing effective advertising. It means 
that the advertiser pays a lower 
price to get the attention of each 
reader, and therefore stands a 
chance to make more profit from 
the sale that may eventually be 
made. It is possible, however, to 
compare milline rates of news- 
papers in different communities 
only when the value of the market 
is also weighed. It is not safe to 
accept a newspaper’s circulation 
strictly on a basis of milline rates 
compared with other papers in the 
same community. There are many 
other factors, or yardsticks, that 
must be used to reach a sound 
conclusion. 

10. Does the Circulation Parallel 
the Distribution of the Product to 
be Advertised? 

The great underlying principle 
in buying circulation is that of 
making it parallel the distribution 
of the goods or services you are 
pe a Obviously, it would 
be folly to purchase circulation in 
territory where the product cannot 
be bought by the people who are 
logical customers. 

My discussion of principles gen- 
erally used by the professional 
space buyer in judging a news- 
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paper’s circulation is not designed 
as any hard and fast set of rules 
to be rigidly followed. A space 
buyer, after some _ experience, 
learns to judge quickly the circu- 
lation factor of a newspaper with- 
out going over these points, step 
by step. But the points will repay 
study in learning to gauge circu- 
lation values. 

I might make a comparison with 
auction bridge, or any other com- 
plicated game. The player who 
has mastered the rules, does not 
have to check them over one by 
one before reaching a decision in 
his play. It becomes second nature 
for him to bid “No trumps.” And 
it becomes second nature, in buy- 
ing space, to accept or reject the 
circulation of a given newspaper, 
at a glance, as desirable or unde- 
sirable for the particular product 
you are advertising, after the rules 
are cataloged in the back of your 
mind. Do not let the apparent 
multiplicity of my “rules,” or fac- 
tors, in this one consideration of 
Circulation, discourage their study. 
For a reasonable amount of study, 
especially if coupled with actual 
space buying, will soon make them 
instinctive in application. 





New Advertising Business at 
Worcester, Mass. 


Edgar W. Rule and Otis Carl Wil- 
liams have started The Rule-Williams 
Advertising Agency at Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. Rule has been conducting his own 
advertising business at that city. For 
the last eight years Mr. Williams has 
been with the Worcester Telegram. 
Gazette. Recently he was in charge 
of national advertising and the mer- 
chandising service bureau of that paper. 


R. W. De Mott Disposes of 
Publishing Interests 


R. W. De Mott, formerly secretary 
and business manager of the Experi- 
menter Publishing Company, Inc., and 
The Consrad Company, Irc., both of 
New York, has disposed of his interest 
in the Experimenter and Consrad com- 
panies to his former associates in these 
companies. 


Death of L. D. Brown 


Lorenzo D. Brown, Rg eae = 
treasurer of The B. Goodrich Co 
pany, Akron, Ohio, died recently while 
en route from Buffalo to Rochester, 
N. Y. Mr. Brown had been with the 
Goodrich company since 1917. He was 
fifty-three years old. 
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Omaha Retail Grocers 
Association 


together with 


Ottiatia World-Herald 


cordially invites 


Food and Grocery Product 
Manufacturers 


to participate in the 


Annual Food Show 


to be held at the 


CITY AUDITORIUM 


Week of October 17, 1927 
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We said: 


“..at this writing we 
are actually delivering 
well over 1,350,000. We 
anticipate 1,400,000 
the latter months of 
this year.” 


427 
ADVERTISERS 


are assuredp- 
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Sept. 20, 1927 - 


— now has a total net paid circu- 
lation of more than 1,450,000 


—an average increase of 22,000 
copies a month since January 1. 


—now has more than 500,000 
newsstand sales. 





This assures the 427 advertisers 
who have already ordered space for 
1928 an excess circulation of more 
than 350,000 copies per issue. 


This acceptance and recognition 
has been established by careful 
building on the firm basis of a sound 
and brilliant editorial program. 
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, 150,000 CIRCULATION 


How 2,000 Salesmen Work with 
the Save the Surface Campaign 


Paint and Varnish Salesmen Are Encouraged to Join Salesmen’s Clubs, 
Which Are Developers of Good-Will and Creators of Business 


By H. E. Mordan 


Asst. Business Manager, Save the Surface Campaign 


NE of the hardest tasks facing 

industrial associations and co- 
operative advertising efforts is 
effectively to reach the salesmen of 
the industry and enlist their back- 
ing for extensive promotional 
work. What manufacturers alone 
can do by joint’ advertising and 
sales promotion, is only half of 
what can be done when salesmen 
are organized to lend a hand. The 
salesman, on the other hand, is not 
attracted to the club simply for 
sentiment or loyalty, but on a basis 
of cold, hard business. 

During the last eight years, the 
Save the Surface Campaign has en- 
listed the services of nearly 2,000 
paint and varnish salesmen in every 
corner of the country. Their co- 
operative work gives the Campaign 
an important point of contact with 
the distributor and painter, which, 
if handled directly, would use 
money that can now be more 
effectively directed toward educat- 
ing the consumer. The reward to 
the industry has been tremendous, 
in that salesmen played a very 
definite part in doubling paint and 
varnish sales since 1921 and are 
now playing a bigger role in the 
industry’s effort to triple sales by 
9. 


1. 

In 1919 the Save the Surface 
Campaign was ready for active ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. The 
executive committee, headed by 
Ernest T. Trigg as chairman, in 
order to reflect the ideas of the 
400 manufacturer and jobber mem- 
bers of the organization, was made 
up of approximately thirty mem- 
bers, representing every branch of 
the industry and such other asso- 
ciations as the Paint Distributors, 
Master Painters Association, Hard- 
ware Retailers Association, etc. 

Thus, all had a vote in directing 
the Campaign and as complete co- 
operation as possible was assured. 
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This plan of organization has 
never been changed, except to 
allow for the additional represen 
tation of new associations such as 
the National Association of Save 
the Surface Salesmen and other 
groups. 

The first full-page consumer ad 
vertisement appeared during May, 
1919, and as the scheme of organ- 
ization progressed, it was found to 
be an expensive job to reach the 
50,000 distributor outlets and 40,000 
contracting painters to get them 
pushing the “Save the Surface” 
idea to add power to the consumer 
drive. The Campaign has but ap- 
proximately $220,000 to spend each 
year. It was necessary to find 
some way to capitalize among 
dealers and painters on the con- 
sumer advertising and promotional 
work, without incurring additional 
expense. The ideal method was to 
get the entire industry whole- 
heartedly pushing the Campaign 
and so increase the practical value 
of the advertising. In 1921, when 
a “Double the Industry by 1926” 
goal was set, it was decided that 
the best way to shoot for this mark 
was with the help of the paint and 
varnish salesmen all over the 
country. 


SALESMEN’S HELP NEEDED 


We were then at the jumping 
off place where many associations 
come to grief. We needed the co- 
operation of salesmen to make our 
industry greater by co-ordinating 
the selling efforts of manufacturer, 
dealer and painter. 

The executive committee ap- 
proved a likely plan—an idea for 
organizing a so-called National 
Association of Save the Surface 
Salesmen. The thought was that 
though there were some paint 
salesmen’s clubs throughout the 
country, there was no national 
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body to hold them together and 
give them incentive. If, it was 
proposed, these clubs could be in- 
terested in a body to tie in with 
the Save the Surface Campaign, 
other clubs could be formed, with 
the result that paint and varnish 
salesmen would have an organiza- 
tion of national importance and the 
Campaign would have a powerful 
means of furthering the aims of 
the industry. 

The salesmen were appealed to 
on the sound and tested basis that 
anything which helped the indus- 
try would help their individual 
sales and that, by working with the 
Campaign, they would at least 
double the effectiveness of all ad- 
vertising and promotion and would 
in turn benefit themselves with in- 
creased orders. 

The existing independent clubs 
generally accepted the national 
plan and became the nucleus for 
the National Association. To build 
up the group,- local Paint Clubs, 
which are primarily manufacturer 
organizations, were asked to spon- 
sor a Save the Surface Salesmen’s 


Club, the president of the club to 
be an active member of the Paint 


Club. This president was asked 
to keep in close touch with the 
officers of the Paint Club and the 
Save the Surface Campaign, so 
that activities at all times would be 
in accordance with the wishes of 
the members of the Paint Clubs 
employing the salesmen. 

The business manager of the 
Campaign held meetings in the dif- 
ferent cities to form these clubs, 
the membership including salesmen 
of manufacturers, jobbers and 
dealers. The suggestion was that 
these clubs meet once a month for 
a dinner session, with speaker, 
entertainment and business meet- 
ing. Dues, of course, were an 
individual matter, and were gen- 
erally fixed at $7 per year, $1 of 
which was paid into the National 
Association for promotional work 
among all the clubs 

In many places no club was 
formed, but in order to gain the 
co-operation of local salesmen, the 
National Association worked out a 
plan that gave individual salesmen 
membership in this body for $1 per 
year, so that they could be just as 
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closely in touch with affairs of the 
industry as salesmen located in a 
town or city where one of the 
twenty-two clubs existed. 

In order that the activities might 
be directed by the salesmen, the 
presidents of the salesmen’s clubs, 
on acceptance, comprise a board 
of directors, which elects an execu- 
tive committee that directs the 
activities. The action of the presi- 
dent of the local clubs, sitting on 
the board of directors, cannot be 
considered binding on the local 
salesmen’s club unless voluntarily 
endorsed by local club members in 
regular meeting. 

What have these clubs actually 
done besides hold meetings and pay 
dues? The object as set forth in 
their constitution is “to further and 
benefit the interests and to advance 
and improve the standard of busi- 
ness of the Paint, Varnish and 
Allied Trades; to carry out the co- 
operative plans of the Paint, Oil 
“and Varnish Clubs, Master Painter 
Associations and Hardware Clubs; 
to discuss, formulate and devise 
lawful means to promote the busi- 
ness of said Club; to maintain 
harmony and fairness therein; to 
promote social intercourse, friend- 
ship and prosperity among the 
members.” 


WHAT THE CLUBS ACCOMPLISH 


The Salesmen’s Clubs have done 
more than murmur of high ideals 
in selling paint and varnish. In 
the first place they have fostered 
good-will among the salesmen of 
competing companies. This does 
not mean that competition is less 
keen than formerly, that the sales- 
man is not going out for orders 
for his firm just as strongly as 
ever before; but it definitely means 
that unfair, underhand, cut-throat, 
gouging methods have been ruled 
out. Salesmen have discovered 
that their “deadly” rivals in busi- 
ness can be their friends without 
any of them losing sales or pres- 
tige. It is this enlarging of the 
salesman’s vision that is one of 
the most outstanding results of the 
organization, and one which defi- 
nitely ties up with our national 
movement. 

The salesman realizes that it re- 
quires vision to sell paint and 
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“Beau Ideal”’ 


... the last and greatest of the three Geste novels, 
Beau Geste, Beau Sabreur, Beau Ideal . . . starts in the 
October McClure’s. Full page advertisements reach- 
ing well over 19,500,000 readers. will build circulation 
history. 





Circulation gains, however, tell their own story. 
Most important is the fact that in McClure’s you 
will find unusually vivid, interesting stories and arti- 
cles that reach a fast-growing, responsive audience, 
an audience of proved value. 


That's why an ever-increasing number of well-known 
advertisers always... . 


....include McCLURE 'S! 
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varnish—a vision that sees far be- 
yond the immediate salary or com- 
mission. As the industry as a 
whole is developed, he will be car- 
ried along with it. For that rea- 
son, stimulated by educational 
talks at meetings, each member of 
the Salesmen’s Club talks property 
preservation, sanitation and beauti- 
fication to the dealer as well as or- 
ders for his line. He shows the 
merchant how he can enlarge his 
field of activity; he pictures the 
potential market and shows how it 
can be reached. He urges the man 
“ who has a paint shop down in the 
cellar, or a slow-moving stock in 
the rear of his property, to come 
out into the open; to practice what 
he preaches by painting his store 
and making it a shining example 
of what paint and varnish can do. 
And a salesman, fired with en- 
thusiasm at club meetings, where 
he gets new slants and ideas, can 
by his very belief in the possi- 
bility of increased business, create 
in the merchant a similar enthusi- 
asm that no amount of printed 
matter could produce. 

The Salesmen’s Clubs have 
aroused in the individual a. sense 
of responsibility to the industry 
which furnishes him with a living. 
The power for industrial better- 
ment that lies dormant in the sales- 
men of any business cannot be 
drawn upon until they realize that 
they owe something to that busi- 
ness, and that as they assist in the 
development of the industry as a 
whole, their individual sales will be 
increased. It is far-visioned men 
who have already realized these 
possibilities and have encouraged 
their salesmen to organize clubs— 
or have themselves been instru- 
mental in the formation of such 
organizations. 

The salesmen’s clubs, however, 
do not minimize the value of indi- 
vidual effort. Far from it—but 
they do believe that it is the indi- 
vidual working along lines which 
will lead to the best interests of 
the industry which finally works 
out to the best advantage of all 
concerned. They are fast learning 
that it is better to spend a few 
minutes of each interview boosting 
the industry than knocking their 
fellows. 
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Many things have been accom- 
plished through these clubs. Let 
me give some illustrations : 

These clubs are developers of 
good-will and creators of business 
They aim to increase sales by 
working in conjunction with retail 
interests and painting contractors, 
and they did this graphically in 
Philadelphia where dealers thought 
each other dealer was an enemy. 
To change this unfriendly condi- 
tion, the Philadelphia salesmen 
first held a special theater party at 
which dealers, as well as manu fac- 
turers and jobbers, and their fami- 
lies could rub shoulders in a 
friendly way. Between acts of 
the play, speakers talked on co- 
operation. 


A SMOKER FOR DEALERS 


A little later the Salesmen’s Club 
held a smoker for local dealers, 
and a Save the Surface Dealers 
Association was formed. To in- 
sure success, the salesmen not only 
worked to bring Philadelphia deal- 
ers into the membership but they 
also aided in securing good speak- 
ers for dealer meetines. The re- 
sult is that dealers now pull to- 
gether in Philadelphia and have 
sold themselves on the value of co- 
operation and on better merchan- 
dising plans for paint and varnish. 

When the International Associa- 
tion of Master House Painters and 
Decorators was conducting a cam- 
paign to enlist every master painter 
as a member of the local associa- 
tions, the salesmen’s clubs aided 
that campaign through members 
carrying application blanks and 
soliciting contractors whom they 
called on. Here the salesmen 
helped the entire industry, for the 
success of getting master painters 
in any community to co-operate 
with other branches of the trade in 
dull season sales drives, etc., de- 
pends on the local master painters 
association representing the ma- 
jority of master painters in the 
territory. 

Another illustration. Everv six 
months the campaign distributes a 
portfolio of the national advertis- 
ing for the ensuing half year. On 
the principle that, when the sales- 
man talks this advertising direct to 
dealers and painters, the advertis- 
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You as a publisher are deeply 
interested in increasing your 
advertising lineage. The 
Intelligent Distribution of 
your magazine is the all im- 
portant factor in influencing 
National Advertising 


schedules. 


; Distribute through Inde- 
pendent wholesalers and re- 
tailers and avoid high spotted 
sales in a few big cities. We 
h cover every city and village 
; throughout North America. 


rs Our trained personnel on the 
y road insures your publication 


en 


r a properly balanced display 
in and distribution. 


he 


National Magazine Distributors, lnc. 
a _ B.L. McFadden, General Manager 
On 17 West 60th Street New York City 
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The Evening Herald Lea 
In Total Food Ady 
First Eight. 


—and is the ONLY Los Angeles N 


EVENING 
HERALD 


Total Total Total Total by 
915,306 lines — lines 494,438 lines 433,270 lines 235 
88 Loss 
154,504 lines 23,156 lines 63,252 lines 52,536 lines 28,01 


Of the Six Los Angeles N. s—The Eveni 
Herald shows a gain of 154,504 lines in Total F 
stuffs Advertised, All of the other five show lc 
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| Los Angeles Newspapers - 
‘Bing Lineage for the 
ht Bths of 1927 
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showing a GAIN over last year. 


HE LOS ANGELES EVENING HERALD stands FIRST 
among ALL Los Angeles Newspapers, Morning or Eve- 
ning, Daily and Sunday, in Volume of Foodstuffs Adver- 
tising, both Local and National, curried during the First 

ht Months of 1927. 


Also, in that period The Evening Herald was the ONLY news- 
in Los Angeles to show a GAIN over the same period of 
26, with an increase of 154,504 lines—EVERY OTHER LOS 
$ NEWSPAPER HAVING SHOWED A LOSS IN 
DODSTUFF LINEAGE as compared with last year. 


For Local Food Merchants The Evening Herald carried in the 
first Eight Months of this year 473,214 lines of Display Advertis- 
in Six Issues a Week, as compared with 263,214 lines carried 
the next newspaper (a Morning Paper with a Sunday Issue). 


In National Foodstuffs Advertising The Evening Herald ALSO 
is far ahead of all competition, having carried 442,106 lines 

the First Eight Months of 1927, as compared with 265,324 
for the next paper—a six-day afternoon newspaper. 


The reason for this unusual record is simple. The 
circulation of The Evening Herald is not only larger 
than that of any other Los Angeles Daily, but the bulk 
of this great circulation is CONCENTRATED right in 
the city of Los Angeles and its immediate suburbs. 
In Metropolitan Los Angeles alone The Evening Herald 
reaches 54,233 MORE families than the next largest 
Daily (a morning paper), and 99,288 MORE families 
than the next largest afternoon newspaper. 


LOS ANGELES 
EVENING HERALD 


Represented in 
one ieee +2, ete 
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ing does double the work that it 
would do if the prospect merely 
read it, we send copies of the nrort- 
folio to the president or the secre- 
tary of the local salesmen’s clubs. 
He then discusses the campaign at 
the next meeting and asks the 
members how many they need in 
order to cover their trade. Then 
he orders from the central office 
and has the portfolios readv for 
distribution at the next meeting. 
In the event the club is not to meet 
soon, the portfolios are mailed to 
the individual salesmen. 

The independent salesmen over 
the country who have no local club 
but are on the National Associa- 
tion’s mailing list, also receive all 
literature, advertising and other 
material that goes to the clubs. 

Further use is made of the clubs 
in getting special sales plans across 
to the trade, the business manager 
of the Campaign acting as a travel- 
ing representative to outline such 
plans. Either he will visit a club 
on régular meeting night or he will 
ask for a special session, at which 
he will tell what the industry has 
accomplished, what it expects to 
accomplish, what plans are for the 
new year and how the salesmen 
can tie their efforts to them. This 
information is then carried di- 
rectly to the dealers by the sales- 
men in an intimate way that is 
invaluable in helping to work out 
the plans. If there is dealer 
literature, it is distributed at the 
salesmen’s club meeting, and the 
salesmen put it into the right 
hands promptly. Thus the clubs 
act as an official channel for dis- 
tributing all kinds of information 
to the trade in a direct, authori- 
tative way. 

There are many sales problems 
which the salesmen, by working in 
clubs, can meet quicker than by 
working alone. For instance, most 
of them will admit that dealers 
should make better or more fre- 
quent use of their window space 
for paint and varnish; that dealer 
clerks should know more about the 
products they sell over the counter ; 
that dealers should go out after 
business more by personal calls, 
mail promotion and telephone; and 
that master painters could increase 
their business by doing more per- 
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sonal solicitation. Such problems, 
when the local clubs and the re- 
tailers get to working together, are 
solved quite easily to the joint 
benefit of dealers and salesmen, 
both of whom increase their sales, 

The salesmen’s clubs do many 
other small but nonetheless im- 
portant jobs that contribute to- 
ward building up the industry. For 
example, our advertising depart- 
ment can always use photographs 
showing how paint and varnish 
save property. When some spe- 
cial type of picture is required, we 
make an appeal to the clubs at 
their meetings, and the result is 
that we receive splendid photo- 
graphs of just the house or store 
we want to illustrate. And largely 
through these clubs and local Save 
the Surface Committees, individual 
paint and varnish companies have 
been organized into associations to 
co-operate with the Save the Sur- 
face Campaign. All of which 
serves to stimulate interest in the 
work of the industry. 

In all work through the Sales- 
men’s Clubs, the national associa- 
tion is really a guiding hand to 
keep the clubs going and to broad- 
cast Save the Surface literature. 
Its officers and executives commit- 
tee, taken from local clubs, meet 
once each year at a time and place 
that usually is in conjunction with 
some other prominent and impor- 
tant convention. 

The success of the clubs has 
been primarily due to the fact that 
they have been entirely local, with 
a strong social flavor, national con- 
trol merely taking the form of 
helpful guidance so directed as to 
help the salesmen increase their 
own sales by closer contact with 
the retailer and Save the Surface 
Campaign activities. In turn, this 
close work of the salesmen with 
the retailer has enabled the Cam- 
paign to get its message and its 
sales helps to the entire country in 
an extremely thorough manner. 

Increased sales of paint and 
varnish during the years that the 
salesmen have been co- operating 
with the industry's drive to “Save 
the Surface” show just how valu- 
able to an association of manufac- 
turers the whole-hearted work of 
salesmen can be. 





Department Stores Discuss Matters 
of Interest to Advertisers 


National Retail Dry Goods Association Hears about Problems to Which 
Manufacturers Are Also Paying Attention 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 

EVERAL of the discussions of 

the Sales Promotion Division, 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation at a meeting held in this 
city last week, appear to be of 
yalue and interest to national ad- 
vertisers who desire to merchandise 
their products in the department 
store field. 

While the subject was not di- 
rectly discussed at any of the meet- 
ings, there was plenty said that 
wil aid any manufacturer to a 
clearer understanding of the mer- 
chandising problems of the stores. 
Furthermore, several of the talks 
strongly indicate that when a 
manutacturer is able to contribute 
to a solution of the store’s mer- 
chandising problems, he will find 
little resistance to his goods. 

One of the early addresses was 
that of A. J. Bourbon, advertising 
manager of O'Neill & Company, 
Inc, Baltimore, Md., who ex- 
plained that the advertising de- 
partment of his organization is not 
based on any ideal, but rather upon 
the absolute needs of hard reality. 
The company is not a large adver- 
tiser, the speaker said, and the ad- 
vertising expenditures each year 
never run above 2% per cent of 
the store’s. sales. To take care of 
the work, besides the advertising 
manager, the department employs 
a feminine assistant to assemble 
items and help to write copy, an 
artist who usually comes in half a 
day, an office boy, and an Addresso- 
graph operator. While this organ- 
vation is not large, Mr. Bourbon 
remarked that it constitutes the 
personnel that experience has 
shown to be adequate. 

“On the question of planning,” 
he continued, “experience again 
has gi ven us a method of proced- 


pretty 


generally works 
In conjunction with our 
four merchandise managers, the 
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advertising manager sits in at a 
weekly conference, presided over 
by the secretary-treasurer of the 
company as sales manager. At 
these weekly meetings, we plan a 
month to six weeks ahead on im- 
portant promotions, and check up 
specifically on the advertising of 
the ensuing week. We have few 
yearly sales. They can be counted 
almost on your fingers—a January 
sale of linens, underwear and 
corsets, February sale of occasional 
and upholstered furniture, May 
sale of underwear and corsets, 
summer sale of linens, August sale 
of furs, fur-trimmed coats, blan- 
kets, girls’ and boys’ coats. Add 
to this a week’s store-wide clear- 
ance sale in August, and you have 
the whole list of important year to 
year sales.” 

Although it appears that a com- 
munity of interest should exist be- 
tween the department store adver 
tising manager and the national 
advertiser whose goods the store 
sells, Mr. Bourbon’s address failed 
to mention any co-operation of the 
kind, or anything of value offered 
by the national advertiser. Fur- 
thermore, the same lack was no- 
ticed in practically all of the other 
talks. Ralph Caplan, director of 
publicity for W. A. Wieboldt & 
Company, Chicago, in his address 
on the organization and operation 
of an advertising department, ex- 
plained in detail the fourteen sepa- 
rate services for which an adver- 
tising manager is responsible, and 
not one of them mentioned contact 
with national advertisers. 

That many of the large retail 
stores are making extensive 
analyses to determine the buying 
habits and preferences of their 
customers, was indicated by Perci- 
val White, marketing counselor 
and president of the Market Re- 
search Council. His address indi- 
cated the subject is of growing 
interest among department stores. 

Among manufacturers of adver- 
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ie TIM E Colony 
hb? has a 


If the 175,000* members of 
TIME Colony all got out their 
motor cars one Sunday after- 
noon, 25,000 extra drivers would 
have to be imported, to say noth- 
ing of traffic cops. Fer every 100 
TIME subscribers have 118 cars, 
according to recent count. 75 per 
cent list above $1,000. 

But TIME subscribers can’t 
satisfy their curiosity about the 
world by peering through a wind- 
shield. There’s much more to be 
seen in the pages of TIME... 
which may be one reason why 
advertisers have received inquiries 
from TIME Colony the day after 
their advertisement appeared. 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
Compiled, written, edited in New York. By 
air mail and telegraph to the printing and 
distributing point in Cleveland. 
“To press Tuesday —to readers Friday” 
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FOOL: 


Tevet PP. 
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*Guaranteed average net paid, Oct. 1927—Dec. 1928 
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tised goods, there is no doubt that 
the average basement store is con- 
sidered as a demoralizing factor. 
However, in speaking on basement 
store advertising, John Mc- 
Gowan, of the Kaufmann & Baer 
Company, Pittsburgh, indicated 
that there is a tendency toward 
improving this outlet to an extent 
that will increase its value to the 
manufacturer. Mr. McGowan also 
presented an analysis of consumer 
demand which should be of interest 
to all advertisers. 

“Today,” he said, “there should 
be a proportionate trading-up in 
basement advertising, such as we 
have seen during the past few 
years in all other retail advertising. 
The habits and tastes of the great 
masses are changing. The woman 
of moderate means is just as inter- 
ested in style information as her 
more fortunate neighbor. Women 
today are demanding style, no mat- 
ter how low the price. 

“The change in the basement 
shopper is quite noticeable. Immi- 
gration restrictions long ago re- 
tarded the influx of so-called 
‘green horns’—the type that used 
to be easy ‘bait’ for the unscrupu- 
lous merchant. The immigrant of 
a few years back has become 
Americanized. In our own organ- 
ization, in Pittsburgh, for ex- 
ample, the foreign department had 
formerly been located in the base- 
ment store, but recent improve- 
ments have made it possible to 
move the department to the street 
floor balcony. The change in the 
personnel of that department was 
immediately noticeable. They have 
taken a new lease on life. In fact, 
the head of the department is try- 
ing to sell the idea that it is a 
mistake any longer to advertise 
merchandise only in foreign papers. 

“Inexpensive, modern means of 
entertainment and education are 
changing the demands of every 
man, woman and child of the 
working class, who largely patron- 
ize basement stores. In large cities 
there is a negligible percentage of 
illiteracy. Almost everyone can 
talk intelligently, or listen intelli- 
gently, to any of a score of sub- 
jects you would have thought 
‘high-brow’ not so many years ago. 
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So if a person buys in the base- 
ment it is not always because she 
wants to. It is because she must 
seek the new and the best in to- 
day’s fashions and home needs at 
the lower price level.” 

Mr. McGowan also offered some 
interesting facts regarding the 
farm field that should be of wide 
interest. The sophistication that 
has taken hold of our farm folk in 
the past few years is paradoxical, 
he declared. “Blame Mr. Ford, 
the radio, modern farm _ imple- 
ments, periodicals; but no matter 
what the cause, the result is that 
the farmer’s family knows what is 
going on in the world, and what 
people in town wear, do and think. 
They demand the same clothes and 
home comforts that the town peo- 
ple enjoy.” 

In discussing a co-operative 
Christmas campaign, E. Davis Mc- 
Cutchon, director of sales and ad- 
vertising, of the D. H. Holmes Co., 
Ltd., New Orleans, explained that 
because the weather of New 
Orleans never gets cold until after 
Christmas, Christmas merchandis- 
ing was a special problem. With 
no snow as a reminder, he said that 
shopping is naturally postponed 
and curtailed. 

“We decided, therefore,” he con- 
tinued, “that instead of simply 
multiplying the ‘Do Your Christ- 
mas Shopping Early’ slogans, we 
would try the effect of an arti- 
ficially produced Christmas atmos- 
phere. It seemed to us that if we 
could produce a Christmas effect 
in a way that nature had not done 
for us, we might produce a psy- 
chological effect on the buying 
public which would serve our 
end.” 

Obviously, the speaker explained, 
this problem was one of decoration 
—to set the stage for Christmas 
weeks ahead of time and so lead 
retail customers unconsciously to 
anticipate their Christmas needs. 
The problem was simplified by the 
peculiar nature of the shopping 
center of New Orleans, which 1s 
concentrated very largely along 
Canal Street for about eleven 
blocks. “And so our plans are 
these: Up and down the length of 
Canal Street, we are going to 
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SELLING vs. BUYING 




















- Most merchants are better buyers than sellers. 
the elie at . 

wide A publication designed to serve dealers, then, 
we must give more prominence to one thing or the 
ical, other. We have chosen Retail Selling as the 
= keynote of our editorial contents. 
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What’s the 


ANY advertisers are 

looking for aspark to 

put into their copy— 
for something new that will 
firetheimaginationand make 
thousands of customers 
stand in line where hundreds 
stood before. 


But frequently they go too 
far afield. In their search for 
something new they are like 
the man who hunted the 
world over in vain for four- 
leaf clovers,only tofind some 
on his own doorstep when he 
returned. 


The big idea—the spark— 
may be close at hand. 


Very often what is needed 
is not a brand new idea so 


é 
much as anew way to tell the 
original story. 


Many advertisers in the 
quest for something new in 
their copy gradually get 
away from the fundamental 
features they put into their 
products originally, and 
upon which the success of 
their business was built. 


This is natural. The same 
selling arguments, used year 
after year, become so fa- 
miliar to the advertiser that 
the once “‘corking”’ story 
seems stale. And so, instead 
of finding new ways to tell 
the old story, they try to 
find a new story to tell. 


Some time ago a large 
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Big Idea? 


concern, the oldest of its kind 
in this country, came to us. 
We discovered that their 
biggest selling point —the 
thing largely responsible for 
the success of the business, 
had nearly disappeared from 
their copy. In the search for 
somethingnew,overa period 
of years, it had been lost. 


We suggested that they go 
back to fundamentals. That 
they advertise their original 
big feature as if no one had 
ever heard of it before. To 
tell their old story—dbut to 
tell it in a brand new way. 


The effect was almost im- 
mediate. It was found that 
their former big selling 


point, when told afresh, had 
the same selling power that 
it had years before. Within 
three months the new copy 
proved itself—and the big- 
gest gain in sales in many 
years followed. 


This case is not an un- 
usual one. We could cite sev- 
eral other instances in which 
the big idea was to take the 
old original story—but to tell 
that story in a new, more 
interesting way. 


In an exhibitof copy which 
we have prepared there are 
several examples of how we 
have taken the old story and 
made it spark with newlife. 
Weshouldliketoshow this to. 
you. Noobligation, of course. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

NEW YORK: 132 WEST 3list STREET 

CHICAGO: 225 NO. MICHIGAN BLVD. 
St. Louis: Arcade Building 
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build ah aisle of Christmas trees. 
Each electric light pole will be 
covered with natural bark to a 
height of ten feet, providing ample 
clearance for pedestrians, automo- 
biles and street cars. Above this 
will be attached a real Christmas 
tree of spruce completely topping 
the pole. All the Christmas trees 
are ordered to be of uniform height 
and breadth, so as to produce a 
symmetrical effect. On each tree 
will be scattered twenty electric 
bulbs of many colors, and the re- 
sults should be startlingly beautiful 
—to our way of thinking.” 

A department store’s greatest 
Christmas job is to help thousands 
of men and women to find the 
right gifts for the right people, 
declared Walter S. Hamburger, 
advertising manager of Hochschild, 
Kohn & Company, Baltimore. 
Obviously, the same responsibility 
is assumed by a great many na- 
tional advertisers, and Mr. Ham- 
burger indicated that time is an 
essential factor in seeking the co- 
operation of the stores, when he 
told the convention: 

“The time to begin Christmas 
planning is early in September. 
December quotas should be agreed 
upon, departmental advertising ap- 
propriations decided and, by 
October Ist, tentative working sales 
and advertising plans should be 
completed. If a Christmas catalog 
is to be sent out, space reservations 
should be made and each depart- 
ment manager should know defi- 
nitely how many articles he is ex- 
pected to supply. If billboard 
space is to be used, the Christmas 
designs should have been approved 
and ready for release.” 

The value and importance of 
style in advertising not only wear- 
ing apparel, but all other kinds of 
goods, was repeatedly emphasized 
by the speakers. Even in the sale 
of furniture, C. A. Weissenberger, 
of Stewart & Company, Baltimore, 
said that style appeal is a newer 
and much more forceful selling 
tool than is price appeal, or the 
convenient payment appeal, or 
both. And the speaker summed up 
not only his own address, but sev- 
eral others on the subject, when 
he said: 
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“From experience we have 
reached the conviction that a 
greater style consciousness -abounds 
today among the buying public and 
ultimate consumer than ever be- 
fore. Magazines, periodicals, news- 
papers, and even the smaller 
rural newspapers, have caught the 
spirit of the times, and in each 
issue of their publications they en 
deavor to throw more light on th« 
thing called style, and to develop 
that attribute called taste. . .. In 
fact, style is becoming such a fac 
tor in better selling that advertisers 
are more and more developing it in 
their presentations, and are mak- 
ing this feature outstanding i: 
their offerings.” 


Death of Arthur E. Clifford 


Arthur Eastman Clifford, for mor 
than thirty years actively engaged in 
the industrial and trade publishing fie’ 
and, since 1923, business manager of 
Automotive Industries, Philadelphia, 
died at Cleveland on September 20. He 
began his publishing career in New 

ork, as usiness manager of the 
American Exporter. 

In 1892 he became business manage 
of Electrical World, New York, and in 
1894, was appointed business manage: 
of the Street Railways Journal, one of 
the first McGraw Publishing Corpora- 
tion publications. A year later he re- 
turned to his former position with 
Electrical World and when that pu)li- 
cation was taken over by the McGraw 
Publishing Corporation in 1899, he con 
tinued in this capacity. 

Between 1899 and 1923, he was 
identified with the McGraw-Hill publi 
cations, most of the time as busine’s 
manager of Electrical World. He re- 
signed from the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company in 1923 to become business 
manager of Automotive Industries 
Mr. Clifford was fifty-nine years old. 


Acquires Candy Products 
Company 
The Candy Products Company, Port- 


land, Oreg., candy and cough drops, 
has been incorporated and the interests 
of E. A. Hollinshead, former manager 
of the company. have been acauired by a 
new organization, of which J._ Free- 
man is president. The Portland office of 
the Honig-Cooper advertising agency, is 
directing the advertising of this company 


C. H. Brockhagen Heads 
Portland “Telegram” 


Carl H. Brockhagen, part owner 0! 
the Sacramento, Calif., Union, has bee: 
elected president and publisher of the 
Portland, Oreg.. Telegram. He is a 
former advertising and business man- 
ager of the Seattle, Wash., Post- 
Intelligencer. 
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E. M. BURKE, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 
420 Lexington Ave. 
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OLLEGIATE YOUTH OF 1927—like youth always 
/ through the ages—meets life on new terms. Old 
traditions, old conventions exist only to be challenged. 


One difference between youth of today and youth o 
yesterday is that youth of today wants its new stand- 
ards met in the stories told for it. 


When F. Scott Fitzgerald brushed aside the literary 
traditions of evasion and pretense in This Side of Para- 
dise, a new landmark appeared in the literary history 
of America. Since that time, The Plastic Age by Percy 
Marks, Wife of the Centaur by Cyril Hume, Flaming 
Youth by Warner Fabian, Glitter by Katharine Brush; 
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nkilored for the interests 
llegiate youth 


stories, indeed, without number have made clear to us 
that we have today a new kind of writing; writing 
that blazes with the light that the youngsters of today 
bring to everything they touch. 


The old stories can’t stir youth of today. Youth’s favor 
is reserved for stories of youth by youth to youth. 


That is the secret of 
College Humor’s magical 
success with collegiate 
youth today. It has met 
collegiate youth on 
youth’s own ground. 


Is there not here the co- ay 
gent suggestion to the 
advertiser that he too meet 

these youngsters on their 

own ground in the pages 

of College Humor? 


B. F. PROVANDIE, Advertising Director, 1050 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 
CW. FULLER, Associate Advertising Director, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
Tuk JoHN M. SweeNEY ComMPANy, 127 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
GorDON Simpson, 1008 West Sixth, Los Angeles, Calif. 
| DWARD S. TOWNSEND, 822 Kohl Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Child Life 





Trademark Reg, U.S.Pat.Off. 





The J. Walter Thompson Company uses Child Life 
in advertising Keds for the United States Rubber 
Company. 

Manufacturers and advertisers of products that 
families buy are more and more coming to appreciate 
the strong home market that Child Life influences. 


If you have a product that 
families buy, this rich market 
should be yours 


In selling shoes, clothing, foods, automobiles— any 
family product—the importance of Child Life’s rapidl 
growing circulation, now 200,000, cannot be overlooked. 

Here is a quantity-buying market of at least 1,000,000 
ou reader analysis, 2 adults, 2.4 children in average 
Child Life families. Their purchases total millions of 
dollars monthly. 

76% own their homes; 85% own one or more auto- 
mobiles; 50% employ domestics. These tell 
but part of the story of their unusually incomes 
and social rating. 

_Your agency can give you more facts about Child 
Life and its quality market. We suggest that you get 
full details now before mates * next year’s advertis- 
ing budget. Write to Ran €Nally & Company 
for sample copies and complete information. 


CHILD LIFE 


Rand MCNally & Company- - Publishers — Chicago 
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Selling {i x an Illusion? Tut! Tut! 


Some. Basic Back Talk Concerning Who’s Who and What’s What among 
Best Sellers and Best Buyers 


By Thomas L. Masson 


he a recent intelligent and inter- 
esting article,* F. Feland 
suggests that, after all, selling may 
be an illusion, and smokes out the 
word salesmanship, which he de- 
declares is not in Webster’s Dic- 
tionary (although it is, and also in 
the Oxford, followed by “skill in 
finding customers”) and wonders 
whether after all it isn’t largely a 
question of “Demand.” 

Willard M. Smith, general man- 
ager of P. Centemeri & Co., dis- 
putes this in the September 15 
issue of Printers’ Ink. In this 
article he gives concrete cases 
showing, as he remarks, that “sell- 
ing is a stern reality.” His prac- 
tical experience and business rec- 
ord convince him that you can 
create demand, and the evidence he 
presents (so far as he is con- 
cerned) is conclusive. 

Which of these gentlemen is 
right? Both are right and both 
wrong, so far as they go. In order 
to clear up this whole matter, or at 
least set it before you in such a 
way that you can follow it through 
for yourself, it is necessary for me 
(unfortunately) to lap over a little 
into the fields of psychology, phi- 
losophy and the higher mathematics. 
But I assure you that I shall do 
this as gently and painlessly as 
possible, and, I trust, not in any 
superior manner, for I assure you 
also that I know as little as anyone 
who has once survived the convic- 
tion that he knows more than any- 
one. 

“It is a profoundly erroneous 
truism,” declares A. N. Whitehead, 
“repeated by all copy-books and by 
eminent people when they are mak- 
ing speeches, that we should culti- 
vate the habit of thinking what we 
are doing. .-The precise opposite is 
the case. Civilization advances by 
extending the number of important 
operations which we can perform 
without thinking about them. 


*“Ts ‘Selling’ an Illusion?” August 
25, 1927, page 77 


Operations of thought are like 
cavalry charges in a battle—they 
are strictly limited in number, they 
require fresh horses, and must be 
made at decisive moments.” 

Let us first consider the buyer. 
In all cases, he is influenced only 
by two urges: First, by rivalry; 
second, by desire to enlarge his 
equipment. 

By equipment, I mean anything 
which helps him in his work, or in 
his mind, body or estate: that is to 
say, which extends his personality 
or his influence. If an artist, he 
will buy paints, cardboard, can- 
vases ; he will travel, will have the 
north light, and seek a hundred 
and one other things to extend his 
operations. If a business man, he 
will have proper office furniture, 
right location, and will constantly 
seek to discover new ways to in- 
crease his efficiency.. But aside 
from their inherent gifts, the suc- 
cess which the artist and the busi- 
ness man, and indeed all other 
kinds of people have in their work, 
depends upon their keeping up their 
equipment (mental, moral and 
physical) to its highest level. And 
with all of them, this is a personal, 
internal, creative matter. 


WHY WOMEN BUY CLOTHES 


But the moment they are in- 
fluenced by rivalry (or competi- 
tion) then we have the other urge, 
which is probably more important, 
or seems to be, than this internal 
one of necessary equipment. Thus, 
women buy clothes because other 
women have bought clothes, they 
strive constantly to look more 
beautiful because matrimony is in 
the market for beauty, and the 
competition is fierce. In a factory, 
the first man who discarded dray 
horses and supplanted them with 
auto trucks, may have been per- 
suaded to do so by the arguments 
of the first salesman for auto 
trucks. And here you see these 
twin urges on display. He saw 
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that it was to his economic advan- 
tage to make the change, and in 
this case he was undoubtedly 
“sold” by this first salesman. But 
after he, as a pioneer, had led the 
way and trucks had become gen- 
eral in factories, then the demand 
for trucks in factories becomes 
more or less automatic, just as it 
does in women’s hats. 

And as soon as this demand be- 
comes general, it is then undoubt- 
edly a matter of “skill” not only in 
finding customers, but in convinc- 
ing them that your truck is the 
best one, which constitutes the 
reality of salesmanship. 

A young man I heard of spent 
years in learning the piano busi- 
ness, going through the factory for 
this purpose, and afterward learn- 
ing to play himself, as an expert. 
He failed to sell pianos, and went 
to the star salesman to ask why. 

“When I get into the house of a 
prospect,” said the star salesman, 
“T first determine in what room or 
side of 2 room, our piano will look 
best. I then show the lady a pic- 
ture of our piano and tell her how 
beautiful it will look. I then ex- 
plain to her that when she buys 
our piano either she or her daugh- 
ter, as the case may be, will have 
the reputation in the neighborhood 
of being highly musical, of having 
and knowing only the best. Nat- 
urally, I have trained myself to do 
this as skilfully as possible. Few 
people can really play a piano 
well; therefore if you attempt to 
play before them, you ruin the sale. 
Appearance is everything.” 

It will be readily seen from this 
that the question as to whether 
selling is or is not an illusion de- 
pends upon the buyer, whether he 
is or is not an illusion. It depends 
upon the buyer’s condition, his 
position in the line, his environ- 
ment and internal demands. For 
example if you are an airplane 
maker and now attempt to sell a 
man a machine for his private use, 
even though he may have the 
starting space and all the money 
necessary, and even though it 
might be greatly to his advantage 
from the equipment standpoint, you 
will not succeed. But it is not im- 
probable that, say, in five years 
from now, you would succeed. 
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And so selling may be an illusion 
or not in accordance with 
changes in material conditions and 
their effect upon any prospective 
buyer. Let me now consider 
briefly the seller, or salesman. 
The view is very largely held 
among advertisers and among pro- 
ducers generally, that right selling, 
in the long run, consists in supply- 
ing the customer with something 
which is to his or her permanent 
advantage; that is to say, which 
supplies his economic or his cul- 
tural need. And therefore this 
vocation of selling during the past 
quarter of a century, has risen 
from being mostly a kind of trick- 
ery, to that of a serious, honest 
calling. In short, the salesman no 
longer attempts to deceive his cus- 
tomer, but only to inform him. 


SALESMANSHIP AS AN ART 


What I now desire to show in 
this article is, that we are now only 
in the second stage of salesman- 
ship, which is not only a vocation 
but an avocation and an art; and 
that its real technic, its essential 
and fundamental properties, are as 
yet only crudely understood by the 
majority of advertisers, agents and 
producers, and that this lack of 
understanding has not been helped 
very much by our modern psy- 
chologists, who have obscured the 
whole matter by many of their 
absurd and ridiculous dumbellisms, 
sprouting from the most primitive 
commercialism. Thus the expres- 
sions “service,” “economic needs” 
and similar symbolisms, rapidly 
exhaust their meanings, for it 
must be kept in mind that, while 
the material world is constantly 
changing about us, new inventions 
rapidly superseding old ones, the 
human norm is unchanging, “Male 
and female created He them” has 
never yet been improved upon, and 
everything depends upon _ the 
understanding of this fact. 

One of the commonplace rules 
of salesmanship today is that the 
salesman should not mentally re- 
strict himself. For instance, an in 
surance solicitor was known as a 
$2,000 man. That is, he never had 
succeeded in selling higher than a 
$2,000 policy. One day (apparently 
in the absence of a more unre- 
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stricted superior) he was sent to a 
man who had just made a fortune 
in a new business. He “sold” this 
man a $2,000 policy. The man- 
ager, knowing his limitation, said 
to him, “Go back and see if you 
cannot double it.” He did. The 
manager said again, “See if you 
can’t go back and double that.” 
He did. Eventually, by constantly 
repeated pressure, this limited 
salesman sold the man $1,000,000 
of insurance. He had been forcibly 
grabbed and shaken out of his 
limitation. But so slow are we to 
go any further than we are forced, 
that everybody immediately rests 
upon this new axiom, namely, that 
if you would be a successful sales- 
man, you must not be limited, but 
unlimited in your mind. We do 
not perceive that this (as great an 
advance as it may seem over the 
past) is in itself only a stage and 
that salesmanship, just as any 
other kind of achievement, cannot 
rest anywhere. It must go on and 
on and on. I illustrate this from 
mathematics. 

The simplest and most funda- 
mental proposition in mathematics 
is the difference between any and 
some, for the reason that some is 
limited to a particular group of 
figures, while any may mean, as its 
name implies, anything. And it is 
precisely through this assumption 
that the idea of infinity is intro- 
duced. But in salesmanship as in 
all other activities, there is a point 
beyond this idea of extension, and 
that is in the zero. If a salesman 
practices on this idea of extension 
and fixes in his mind beforehand 
that there is no limit to what he 
can sell a customer, he is still per- 
mitting himself not only the luxury 
of a certain kind of definiteness 
(because even if he thinks in mil- 
lions, they are millions, and he 
cannot well go on beyond this) 
but he is also burdening himself 
with something that he has to 
carry along, as an idea, when he 
confronts his customer. 

And this is always a handicap. 
Thus too many young salesmen, 
starting out, hamper themselves 
seriously with paraphernalia. They 
laboriously acquire a lot of facts 
painfully memorized, and saturate 
their personalities with some hide- 
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ous formula, from which, if they 
forget one link of it for an instant 
in the recitation, they drop like a 
stalled plane and are ruined. In 
salesmanship, the moment you take 
on an axiom, true enough in itself, 
or adopt a theory, or rig up any 
sort of design to sell, you are de- 
tracting from whatever advantage 
you have as a human being, to sell. 
For it is only as a human being 
that you can sell. And believe me 
when I say that Zero is your only 
mascot. 

If you were in the war, you will 
recall the zero hour and you will 
remember that in going over the 
top first, you had to reduce your- 
self to zero or be reduced to zero, 
mentally and morally, before you 
went over. You could not stop to 
think. “Their’s not to make re- 
ply, their’s but to do and die.” 

Consider this for a moment. Let 
—— here from Napoleon, who 
said: 


Unhappy the general who comes on 
the battlefield with a system. 

It is imagination that loses battles. 

In war, as in love, in order to take 
a decisive part, one must be right 
there. (That is, in salesmanship, one 
must never be off the job.) 

The issue of a battle is 
of an instant, of a thought. 


What is the Zero? Whitehead 
(“Introduction to Mathematics”) 
says this of it: . 


the result 
* 


It is interesting to note how impor- 
tant for the development of science a 
modest-looking symbol may be. It may 
stand for the emphatic presentation of 
an idea, often a very subtle idea, and 
by its existence make it easy to exhibit 
the relation of this idea to all the 
other complex train of ideas in which 
it occurs. For example, take the most 
modest of all the symbols, namely, O, 
which stands for the number zero. . . 


He goes on to show how the 
whole course of science has been 
influenced by this same zero: 


- . + when we want to symbolize 
fifty by itself, we can have no digit 1 
to perform this service; we want 4 
digit in the units place to add nothing 
to the total and yet to push the 5 along 
to the second place. This service is 
performed by O, the symbol for zero. 


*I take these maxims from a little 
book called “Napoleon in His Own 
Words” from the French of Jules 
Bartaut and published by McClurg, and 
can cordially recommend it to all am- 
bitious salesmen. 
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FACTS 


That Should Interest You 
Fact No. 1 


Every month for the last 26 months—beginning 
with July, 1925—the Post-Intelligencer has gained 
in total paid advertising over the corresponding 
month of ANY previous year! 


Fact No. 2 


In 1925 the Post-Intelligencer gained 338,324 lines 
over 1924; in 1926 another gain of 1,861,160 over 
1925. 

For the first 8 months of 1927, the Post- 

Intelligencer shows a gain of 406,350 over 

the same period of 1926. (This does not 


include very large linage gains of the Ameri- 
can Weekly). 


During this SAME period of 1927 the Seattle 
Star LOST 191,954 lines—and the Seattle 
Times gained 144,914 lines. 


Fact No. 3 


For nearly two years the Post-Intelligencer has led 
ALL Pacific Coast newspapers in advertising gains, 
many months being among the first five newspapers 
of the entire United States in linage progress! 





Here are FACTS that ought to be mighty interest- 
ing to you when making up schedules. 
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What does all this mean? Per- 
haps I can best explain it by a 
story. Let me preface this by say- 
ing that, as a salesman, I don't 
mean that you should not be posi- 
tive, or that you should not learn 
all you can of your business, and 
everything connected with it, but 
only that, at the critical moment, 
you should efface yourself, and not 
allow your imagination or your 
“system” to get you. Here is the 
Story: 

A young salesman once applied 
to me for instruction. He had a 
large brief case full of figures, 
intricate data. I told him to throw 
it all away and go out without any- 
thing. 

He protested that he must have 
the information to rely upon. I 
quoted what Foch said when the 
war ended, that, in the finale, he 
had gotten his information from 
the other side, that is, from de- 
serting Germans. The point is, of 
course, that the salesman learns 
more from his customers than 
from anyone else. He must fail, 
in order to succeed. He must go 
beyond the idea of extension to 
that of zero. Above all things, he 
must be interesting, and this in 
himself. 

How many salesmen do we see 
today who are assembled on a 
model? They think the same 
thoughts, say always the same 
things, their vocabulary is full of 
the most painful platitudes. I went 
to the motor car show last year in 
New York and there was small 
difference between the salesmen 
and the cars: they were all 1927 
models. 

Willard M. Smith, in his article 
in Printers’ Inx, shows that in 
individual instances, and also in a 
particular business at a certain 
period, selling can be accomplished 
under adverse conditions. True. 
But he is looking at the problem 
externally, while Mr. Feland, on 
the other hand, is trying to solve it 
from the inside, by intimating it is 
an illusion. 

Yet, selling is something which 
cannot be located from one angle. 
It is neither here nor there. It is 
undoubtedly based on knowledge, 
what the psychologists call “trial 
ind error” but quite beyond this, it 
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is based on that kind of intuition 
which is born of knowledge or 
appears so to be. Spinoza, one of 
the greatest of philosophers and 
mathematicians, says there are 
three classes of thought. First, the 
lower level of visualization, imagi- 
nation, the same thing which 
Napoleon warns against in a battle 
—the constant constructing in our 
minds of situations and conditions 
which we want—day dreams, mak- 
ing heroes of ourselves, etc. Sec- 
ond, there is the higher level of 
thought, where we use symbols, or 
words, to “work out” our prob- 
lems. This is more abstract and 
intellectual and removed from the 
lower level, where so many find 
their release by fancying them- 
selves doing all sorts of stunts, 
only to wake up with a thud. But 
even this second level, while im- 
portant and necessary as a basis, 
doeS not equal the third level, 
which Spinoza calls intuitive, and 


ewhich: Napoleon means when he 


refers to the “instant” thought that 
comes out of the air. 

And this highest level of the 
three, by a strange paradox, is the 
“Zero” level. It is essentially cast- 
ing out everything you have 
learned and just going along over 
the top. You know perfectly how 
it works in your daily life. 

You have forgotten somebody’s 
name and sit down and think hard 
and tight to recall it. Nothing do- 
ing. You think and think and get 
worse. Finally in despair you give 
it up. A few hours later it floats 
in on you. You are at zero and 
there it is, unbidden. 

So in mathematics, as it should 
be in salesmanship, one of the 
greatest rules is to be general and 
not particular. It seems absurd at 
first, until you try it. You make 
no effort. You do not think. You 
are under no handicap. You are 
unlimited because you use the zero 
to add with, and it works. You 
are absorbing knowledge all the 
time merely because all your pores 
are open. 

A father and two sons engaged 
in a small business in New Eng- 
land manufacturing a certain kind 
of satin slippers, and in a small 
way were very successful, but of 
course unknown to advertising. A 
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smart advertising salesman heard 
of them and by forced draft, 
finally got them to use display 
advertising, which with a beautiful 
picture made by a_ well-known 
artist, cost them in all $15,000. 

When the “ad” came out, the 
two sons, who had been persuaded 
to go into the thing against the ad- 
vice of their father, who held out 
to the end, were so sure of the 
profits, that they actually hired a 
large truck and drove down to the 
Boston Post Office ir it to gather 
in the mail which they were sure 
would be there. 

Eleven replies were the net re- 
sult. 

The advertising salesman didn’t 
dare go near this trinity of has- 
beens for about a year. But one 
day he poked his nose discreetly 
in through the door. The old man 
saw him, rushed out and taking 
him by the shoulders, pushed him 
into the next room. ointing to 
the beautiful picture which he had 
framed and which now hung on 
the wall, he exclaimed: 

“You see dot! Vell, every morn- 
ing I take my two boys inter here, 
and show them this. Un I say: 

“*Boys, remember, dot beautiful 
picture it cost us $15,000 in cash.’” 

Is selling an illusion? Well, 
what do you think now? 


Agrees that Spurning Rentals 
Is Short-Sighted Selling 


Patnce & Riptey 
New Yorx 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


I find much to agree with in the edi- 
torial “Astigmatic Selling” in the Sep- 
tember 1 issue of Printers’ Inx. There 
is absolutely no question that the 
practice of “spurning rentals” is a justi- 
fiable accusation against many realty 
firms. But oh man—what a _ short 
sighted policy! Listen to this. Dur- 
ing the last thirty days we have adver- 
tised rentals almost exclusively. During 
the last thirty days we have made in 
our rentals alone the equal of a sale of 

,000, and during the last week we 
ve sold property to people who crig- 
inally inquir for rentals, aggregating 
over $150,000. That expresses our feel- 
ing in this matter better than words. 

{ do not agree-with your editor when 
he excuses the agent who says “we do 
not handle rentals.” The “agent” is in 
a large sense a public servant and it is 
just as ridiculous for a real estate office 
to make such a statement regarding 
rentals as it is for a hardware store to 
say, “we do not handle nails.” 
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There is scarcely room for argument 
on the subject and any broad-minded 
real estate man will confirm this opin- 
ion. I do think, however, that many 
firms are criticized unjustly, for the 
reason that it is a most difficult process 
to hammer this policy into the heads of 
the sales force. Again there is the 
human element which always enters into 
every problem of this kind. You can 
well picture a salesman alone in an 
office with an appointment to meet a 
$50,000 prospect, who is about ready to 
close on a house. If at such an in- 
opportune moment a_ rental prospect 
steps into the office, all the powers that 
be cannot guarantee a maximum 
amount of service, and he is very likely 
to feel slighted. 

Such instances are unusual, however, 
and we certainly welcome with open 
arms our friend the renter, whether it 
be of an apartment, a house or an 
estate. For we have found that the 
initial inquiry of the prospective sub- 
urbanite is 99 times out of 100 for a 
rental. 

Prince & Ripiey 
A. W. Lockyer, 
Vice-President. 


Mailing List Amendment Calls 
for Form 3547 


In the recent news item on the postal 
regulation amendment issued by the 
Post Office Department to help users 
of third and fourth-class mail correct 
their mailing lists, the number of the 
form to be mentioned on the senders’ 
envelope was incorrectly given as 5547. 
The number is 3547. 


Kelly Case Account for 
Frankel-Rose Agency 


The Kelly Case Corporation, Chicago 
manufacturer of sample cases, has ap- 
pointed the Frankel-Rose Company, 
Chicago, to handle its advertising ac- 
count. Direct mail and office appliance 
magazines will be used. 


F. W. Maas Joins “Aviation 


x ° ‘th 
Stories and Mechanics 
F. W. Maas has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of Aviation Stories and 
Mechanics, New York. He was recently 
advertising manager of The Magazine 
Advertiser, New York. 


Robert Hunt with Nashville 
Agency 
Robert Hunt has joined the copy staff 
of the Casey-Lewis Company, Nashville, 


Tenn., advertising agency. He has been 
with the United Press at New York. 


Leonard Luce Starts Own 


Business 
Leonard Luce, who has been engaged 
in advertising art work for the last 
eight years in Cleveland, has opened a 
studio at New York. 
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Antidote Advertising 


Advertising to the Possible 10 Per Cent of Prospects Who Hold a 
Prejudice against a Product or an Idea 


By W. R. Heath 


A CERTAIN number of people 
may be counted on to hold 
a prejudice against one thing or 
another. They may be completely 
wrapped up in a_ superstition, or 
they may be victims of some anti- 
quated belief which has _ been 
handed down through generations. 
In any event they do not buy, 
themselves, and they often do their 
best to prevent others from buying. 

Some advertisers set about delib- 
erately “mopping up” such die- 
hards, and make a practice of de- 
voting an advertisement or two in 
a campaign to just such problems. 

Irreparable damage can be done 
an article by gossipy people who 
spread whispering hints and sug- 
gestions of an unpleasamt character. 
A druggist in a Kansas city told 
the writer that the sale of. toilet 
soaps slumped off more than 50 
per cent some months ago, due 
entirely to a series of lectures given 
by a “Beauty Specialist” who ad- 
dressed women’s clubs and other 
organizations not only in this city 
but throughout the State. 

This woman contended that soap 
in any form was bad for a delicate 
complexion. It dried the skin. 
Moreover, it destroyed almost com- 
pletely the essential oils of the 
skin. She was so tremenduously 
serious about it and her talks made 
such an impression on women, that 
toilet soap sales went downward 
as a natural result, and it was 
necessary for several manufac- 
turers to go into that territory 
and run copy of a character cal- 
culated to counteract the damage 
that had been done. A certain 
number of women will persist in 
believing the lecturer to the ends 
of time, if advertising does not 
painstakingly educate them out 
of it. 

The maker of a certain brand 
of cleaning powder has f it 
imperative to run an advertisement 
every so often, reiterating that a 
soap powder does not “scratch” 


and does not mar fine glassware, 
woodwork and silver. For the 
tradition persists that such com- 
pounds are gritty and ruinous to 
any perishable surface. 

Not long ago one of the: prob- 

lems facing manufacturers of 
canned goods was the known preju- 
dice on the part of some people 
against “foods that are tinned.” 
The fear existed that now and 
again someone was poisoned in this 
manner. So they bought canned 
goods only when it was absolutely 
necessary. 
_In speaking of the new genera- 
tion of housewives, and how much 
fairer and more world-wise they 
are than were their mothers and 
grandmothers, a new campaign in 
behalf of the Evaporated Milk 
Association touches upon a funda- 
mental truth: 

You know many things which your 
grandmother didn’t know. Because of 
things she didn’t know, she had ideas 
which today we call prejudices. For 
instance, she had a prejudice against 
food in tins. We know now, on the 
word of the atest scientific authori- 
ties, that food in: cans is as safe as 
food can be. We know the can doesn’t 
harm the food. 

Thousands of dollars are to be 
spent in the near future by the 
manufacturers of candy, to over- 
come the popular suspicion that 
“sweets are not g for you,” 
that they are positively harmful 
in the case of small children and 
that they tend to encourage speedy 
decay of teeth. This money will 
be expended in order to “mop up” 
on the prospect list. No industry 
can afford to have a percentage 
of people thinking contrariwise 
and talking against the product. 

Some strikingly original illus- 
trated advertisements were issued 
for a small, portable typewriter, 
for the purpose of winning thos: 
prospects who had always stu! 
bornly believed that a portable cou! 
not be really serviceable and was 11 
no sense a “real” typewriter. 
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N offence against good taste and 
editorial repleteness is certain in 
the end to be resented by the 
reader, particularly class readers. 
It is the duty of the publishers to 
render service to the advertiser 


through service to the reader. Quality 
of the editorial content of a magazine 
is an exact index to the quality of the 


people who read it. Quality in the 
advertising columns registers faith in 


the quality of the circulation. 
Every advertisement of the kind 
appearing in Town & CouNnTRY 
says in effect: “I believe this 
advertisement is addressed to 


men and women who represent both 
purchasing power and influence.”’ 
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119 West 40th Street, New York 
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These advertisements pictured 
jobs being done on the small ma- 
chines which called for typewriter 
stamina and endurance. The pic- 
tures were of situations in which 
standard typewriters are ordinarily 
seen. It was a campaign of self- 
defense. 

It was amusing to observe that 
an advertiser of electric washing 
machines devoted one entire news- 
paper series and a liberal part of 
its magazine appropriation to the 
one copy and picture theme; 
namely, that the cuffs of very soiled 
men’s and boys’ shirts could 
be thoroughly cleaned when put 
through the machine. 

The sales manager, in explain- 
ing why a single advertising idea 
should be thus stressed, when there 
were so many other possible argu- 
ments, said: “Our salesmen al- 
ways returned with the same ob- 
servation: Women seemed more 
concerned with whether the ma- 
chine could get that wrist-dirt off 
cuffs, than anything else. It was 
all but an obsession. Over 70 per 
cent of the women interviewed 
touched upon this same topic, and 
it appeared expeditious for us, 
under the circumstances, to make 
this the theme for an entire year’s 
work. If women were not buy- 
ing electric washing machines for 
this reason, it was logical to sup- 
pose that our advertising theme 
was automatically supplied to us, 
in advance.” 

Several of the manufacturers of 
automobile paint have settled down 
to a consistently emphatic cam- 
paign on the fact that no particu- 
lar knack or talent is necessary 
in order successfully to paint a car. 
Try it, you motorists who have 
always doubted that an amateur 
could do the trick. In other words, 
it was realized that a liberal per- 
centage of possible customers were 
not buying the product because 
they feared the ultimate result, if 
they did the painting on their own. 

One of the serious problems 
faced by the manufacturers of oil- 
heating systems was the existing 
prejudices and fears which were 
very largely caused by trouble- 
making gossipers. They might ex- 
plode. They made such a roaring 
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sound you could not “hear yourself 
think.” 

So it was necessary to concen- 
trate the advertising on these sub- 
jects and to continue to do so, 
campaign after. campaign, until a 
smaller percentage of persons and 
prospects entertained such errone- 
ous views. Just so long as the 
beliefs existed, there were that 
many people who would not re- 
spond to any advertising. 

To an important degree, the 
makers of electric ranges have had 
to advertise against the popular 
tradition: “An electric stove might 
be a good thing, but so far as 
expense of operation goes, it’ll eat 
you out of house and home.” 

This suggestion persisted until 
it threatened the very existence of 
the product. Something had to be 
done, advertisingly. 

The soft collar industry has long 
rankled under the impression set 
forward by certain men that low, 
soft collars are not dressy, and 
can’t be, and that a man has no 
right to be seen in public in them. 

Advertising has gradually 
changed the ideas of many men in 
this regard. They are less self- 
conscious than they were, and the 
advertising has so _ successfully 
echoed an atmosphere of quality 
that less and less criticism is heard 
of the soft collar. 

A certain popular food began 
to encounter sales resistance in the 
shape of a slowly accumulating 
volume of propaganda directed 
against it by the very persons who 
might be looked to for support. 

“Tt is too fattening,” was many 
a woman’s retort, when asked to 
buy. The manufacturer was not 
pleased to discover that more and 
more women were saying just that, 
and a decreasing number were buy- 
ing the product. 

The only possible thing to do 
was to launch a spirited campaign 
of refutation. Laboratories set to 
work and analyzed the product. 
From their findings, it was shown 
conclusively that the product was 
not so fattening as women seemed 
to believe; in fact there was no 
good foundation for the chatter. 
Tradition had merely persisted in 
the superstition that a certain grain, 
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a certain cereal, produced fat. 
Grandmothers had thought the 


same way, and nobody had ever 
taken the trouble to put science 
to work. 

Just so many possible customers 
were refraining from buying that 
product and the advertiser could 
well afford to do something about 
it in his advertising. 

The faddists will have their 
way, and talk irrationally about 
many foods and articles. Meat is 
positively not fit to eat; or the 
human race can’t exist without 
meat. Some are for and some 
are against almost everything in 
the world. 

Occasionally these private feuds 
are apt to harm a manufacturer’s 
product. 

There is, for example, the popu- 
lar idea that orange juice is “not 
good for you,” due to its heavy 
percentage of “acid.” 

For as long as anyone can re- 
member, this idea has persisted. 
One generation after another picks 
up the tradition and carries it along 
to the next. 

The California Fruit Growers 
Exchange is not blind to the fact 
that educational advertising is de- 
manded along these very lines. 

In a magazine page in color, two 
men have entered into discussion 
of the merits of the orange, in 
this manner: 


They call it “Acid” but it has an 
alkaline reaction. 

Did you know that about orange 
juice? Some ple do not drink it be- 
cause they ve a Ray me | toward 
“acidity,” yet. they’d be benefited most 
by orange juice. 

The reason is that so-called “acid” 
orange juice has an alkaline reaction 
in the ics and, therefore acts as a 
normalizer to offset the condition known 
as “acidosis.” Doctors will tell you 
that. They actually prescribe it for 


that trouble. : 
I know, I was bothered by it. But 


never any more, 


In this manner the advertising 
periodically takes up the contrari- 
wise prospect and talks things over 
with him. 

A popular superstition must be 
met and conquered, and the cam- 
paign very properly saves some 
space for this interesting purpose. 
“Antidote advertising,” one insti- 
tution terms it. 
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Offers Course in Automotive 
Selling 


The Automotive Equipment Associa- 
tion, a 0, has completed a_ course 
known as the Greater Market ‘Dovstlon- 
ment Coarse in Automotive Selling. 
This course is based on research inves- 
tigations made during the last four 
months and has been compiled in two 
sections. 

One section is for retailers who han- 
dle after-market products, accessories, 
parts, and service. The second section 
is designed for manufacturers, jobbers 
and their executives, department heads 
and salesmen. The course is divided 
into six units which will be mailed to 
subscribers at intervals of three weeks. 
Harry Moock, managing director of 
the Automotive Equ uipment Association 
Greater Market velopment, is in 
charge of the course. 


B. F. Amos with United Milk 
Products Corporation 


F. Amos, formerly with Nestlés 
Ford Com any New York, has joined 
the United ilk Preducts Corporation, 
Cleveland, as vice-president. He _ will 
be associated with the United Milk 
Products Corporation’s Northern New 
York division, with headquarters at 
New York. 








Bond Bread Net Income 
Shows Big Increase 


The General Baking Company, New 
York, Bond bread, cake, etc., for the 
thirty-seven weeks ended September 10, 
1927, reports a net profit of $5,369,989, 
after charges and Federal taxes, against 
$3,953,373 for the corresponding period 
of last year. 





Hayes Pump & Planter Com- 
pany Appoints R. K. Flannagan 


R. K. Flannagan has been appointed 
sales manager of Speed Spra automo- 
bile washers made by the Hayes Pump 
& Planter Company, Galva, Ill. He 
was formerly with the Larkin Automo 
tive Parts Company, Dayton, Ohio. 





“The World Almanac” 
Appoints Stephen Berger 


Stephen Berger, who has been with 
the New York World for more than 
twenty-five years, has been made ad- 





vertising manager of “The World 
Almanac.” 
R. L. Zalk Joins Columbus 


“Dispatch” 


R. L. Zalk, promotion yo er of the 
St. Paul, Minn., Dispatch Pionee 
Press, has resigned to ececgt a similar 

sition with the Columbus, Ohio, 

ispatch. 
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The 
Merchant Tailor Wants 
“a Thought” 


orpan & Son 
EcaTuR, ILL. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Since you are constantly keeping tab 
on business progress, has it ever oc- 
curred to you to give some thought to 
tailoring? I should like to have your 
opinion on this business. 

Not twenty-five years ago, Decatur 
employed sixty coat makers. (Ky this 
I mean the several tailoring establish- 
ments in Decatur.) Today this number 
has dwindled down to less than a dozen. 
Population is 56,000. Twenty-five years 
ago population was around 20,000. This 
condition now exists all over the 
country. 

Ready-made competition has had 
something to do with it. Their great 
publicity measures have had a great 
deal to do with it. Mass production, 
however, has only taken such trade 
who would only pay, say, $22 to $45 
for clothes. In most towns the tailor 
could make clothes from $50 to $150 
and upward. The term “tailors” is 
here used for such persons who design, 
cut and make their own clothes. : 

I am asking you what are the possi- 
bilities for the future of tailoring— 
good tailoring? When a hoy learns the 
trade he is learning something that 
makes him an artist. Today the pay 
of a finished tailor ranks. all the way 
from $35 to $75 week. ‘And if one 
has ambition designing can beltaken up 
where salaries upward of’ .$5,000° ‘are 
not unusual. Finally, one can ‘enter 
business and set up one’s own career. 

Lack of publicity has killed things 
to a certain extent. The apprentice 
problem is another item. owever, 
this business should have possibilities 
for the future. As an outsider what is 
your opinion? 

Bernarp JorpDAN. 


E have not only given a 

thought to the tailoring busi- 
ness since this letter came in but 
we have also asked some ques- 
tions about it. Since Mr. Jordan 
invited our comment he is going 
to get it. It is being delivered to 
him here, however, with the ad- 
vice and counsel of authorities in 
his business. 

There is nothing wrong with the 
merchant-tailoring business for 
those who know that times have 
changed. The male-citizenry that 
pays between $50 and $100 for a 
suit has changed its mind on the 
way it wants to buy those suits. 
The merchant tailors that were 
smart enough to know this and to 
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tell the public that they knew it. 
aren’t shedding tears about the 
good old days. Those tailors may 
be barred from local associations 
of merchant-tailors, but they are 
making money as custom tailors. 
One establishment that we know of 
was strictly a “merchant tailor” 
outfit for two generations. For 
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By applying custom methodsto Ready 

toWear clothes, D’ Andrea Brothers 

have taken the bother out of buy- 

ing clothes and added perceptibly 

to the pleasure of wearing them 
Ready to Wear, $75 


1) Ondrea 
Brothers sx 


; MEN'S TAILORS 
587 Fifth Avenue — between 47th and 48th Se 
TELEPHONE 


MURRAY HILL 9952 











NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IS PLAYING AN 
IMPORTANT PART IN THE CUSTOM 
TAILOR’S COMEBACK 


several years past it has been sell- 
ing ready-made suits, which its 
own tailors make and alter to fit, 
at the price of $75. If a customer 
cannot be fitted properly with one 
of these suits or if the customer 
prefers a made-to-order suit this 
tailor will serve him at the price 
of $100 or more per suit. This 
tailoring establishment does a busi- 
ness running into a volume that is 
well over $2,000,000 a year. 

We know also of another tailor- 
ing establishment that starts its 
own ready-made line of clothes at 
$95 per suit. Like the first men- 
tioned shop it will not sell a ready- 
made suit to a customer who can- 
not properly be fitted. Such a 
customer must buy a made-to-order 
suit or none. Its volume of busi- 
ness is over the $2,000,000 mark 
and is rapidly increasing. Both of 
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Share Canada’s 


‘Prosperity 


American manufacturers 
who find their profits limi- 
ted by too keen compe- 
tition, or who need new 
worlds to conquer, should 
consider the Canadian 
farm market. ‘It is one of 
the richest in the world, 
and not yet saturated 

by competitive selling. 


A big crop, and at 


big prices! Everybody 
‘knows what that 
means to the farmer! 
Canada has just 
those conditions in 
every Province this 


fall. 


Taking into 

consideration crop 

volume and market price 

the Canadian farmers have come off better than any others 
in the world, this year. 

THE FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR 

reaches more of them than the next two largest farm 

journals combined. 


Che Fuwily Herald und eekly Star 


**CANADA’S NATIONAL FARM JOURNAL” 


MONTREAL = F**#blished 1870 CANADA 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Toronto, Winnipeg, London, Eng. 
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these shops, and others that are ap- 
parently as successful, advertise 
heavily and well. 

As an indication of the fact that 
such shops are getting business we 
point to an advertisement signed 
jointly by Franklin Simon & Co. 
and Arthur & Co., of New York, 
men’s specialty shops. That ad- 
vertisement, in offering a $75 suit 
to the public, said: 

“Custom shops have gone into 
the ready-tailored business. 
But! They are new and inexperi- 
enced . .. their forte is made-to- 
measure suits for future delivery 

. our forte is suits made-to-fit 
for instant delivery . . . they ask 
more money...we offer you 
more experience, plus woolens and 
hand-workmanship at $75 with 
which theirs cannot compete or 
compare at $100.” 

That advertisement, to our mind, 
even though we were not aware of 
the facts concerning the growth of 
the custom-made business, would 
be sufficient to indicate that the 
merchant-tailor was making him- 
self felt in the ready-made field. 

The custom-tailored, ready-to- 
wear business seems to us to be a 
most attractive and profitable field 
for the merchant tailor who has 
the ability so to organize his shop 
that his workmen are kept busy 
piling up ready-made suits and 
filling orders on made-to-measure 
suits. The reductions in overhead 
that can be effected should be suffi- 
cient to enable him to offer real 
value to his customers and to more 
than pay back his advertising. ex- 


penditure. The plan will not 
work, however, without adver- 
tising. 


Our thought, Mr. Jordan, for 
the merchant-tailoring business is: 
“Why not add a custom-made, 
ready-to-wear department ?”—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





P. R. Eager to Join Amos 
Parrish & Company 


Paul R. Eager, sales promotion and 
advertising manager of Hahne & Com- 
pany, Newark, . J., will resign on 
October 1, to join Amos Parrish & 
Company. New York, advertising coun- 
sel to retail stores, as associate director. 
He has been with the Hahne company 
for five years. 
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New York Official Swats 


Charity Advertising Scheme 

Joseph McKee, Acting Mayor of 
New AY “has withdrawn his support 
of a charitable ball because of a re 
port that the advertising for a souvenir 
program in connection with the affair 
yy been farmed out. The ball is to 

m in honor of Mayor Walker 

- oe 1 and the proceeds, ac- 

coating to the sponsors, are to go to the 

Bellevue Hospital Social Service and the 
Art Theatre. 

In a letter to Miss Moshe Maynard, 

—— cesar, which has been 

ublic, Mr. McKee explained that 
he he ted consented to the use of his name 
on the Mayor’s Committee as he had 
been led to believe by the printed mat- 
ter on the stationery used in asking his 
co-operation, that the proceeds would 
go to the o izations mentioned. 

On investigation, wrote Mr. McKee, 
he learned that in connection with the 
proposed ball there will be issued a 
souvenir book, and that a contract had 
been farmed out to the Edward A. 
Miller Company, New York, for the 
a ge of this book, which sub. 

t this contract to another. Further, 
the investigation reveals that the Miller 
organization is to get 55 per cent of all 
the proceeds of the program. 

“Such an arrangement is an imposi- 
tion upon the people who would con- 
tribute toward the souvenir program,’ 
wrote Mr. McKee. “To make matters 
worse, there has been laid before me 
information which indicates that the 
sub-contractor, operating from a separate 
office, has produced the impression that 
the whole project is the work of the 
Mayor’s Committee in which connection 
my name has been used. 

“I am taking this opportunity to 
withdraw the rmission that I have 
already gran for the use of my 
name to call to public attention the 
irregularities practiced by the sub-con- 
tractor who » upon the information 
laid before me, made very free use of 
the telephone and free use of the names 
of officials who have consented, ap- 
parently under the same misapprehen- 
sion as was mine, to the use of their 
—: m 4 a. 

iss Maynard is report to have 

cancelled the contract with Mr. Miller 
when she heard of the alleged arrange- 
ment, doing this in advance of the 
receipt of Mr. McKee’s letter. 


P. P. Carney to Leave 
Remington Arms 


Peter Ps os get has been 
coating Oe advertisi: publici 

emington prom Company, Oy 
New York wil will vay that company on 
October 1. 


Goodyear Sales Increase 
The Soar Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, A Ohio, and subsidiaries, 
the = "months ended June 30, 
1927, report net sales of $118,244,231, 
against $97,835,456 in the corresponding 
period of 1926, and #8, 130,648 | in the 
corresponding period of 1925, 
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For Speed and Economy 


There’s Nothing Like 


Pollard-Alling Addressing Equipment 


PEED is essential for low 

addressing costs—speed in 
embossing plates, speed in cor- 
recting lists, speed in the actual 
addressing. 

Pollard-Alling makes the fast- 
est addressing equipment in the 
world. It is therefore the most 
economical, Plates are em- 
bossed at the rate of 150 to 200 
per hour. Changes are made— 
inserting and removing of plates 
—at 250 to 300 per hour. Print- 
ing is done at speeds of from 
3,000 to 45,000 per hour, every 
address being clear and clean. 

In every operation Pollard- 
Alling equipment excels. Not 
the least important reason is 
due to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of carrying address plates 
on reels. This allows the oper- 
ator making changes to keep 


Power Reliefograph 
(embossing machine) 
with standard type- 
writer keyboard. Capa- 
city: 250 four-line 
addressing plates per 


hour. 
















twenty or more plates within 
reading visibility, in the same 
order as a column of printed 
names. Locating a plate to be 
removed or the proper place to 
insert a new plate is quick and 
easy. And reel storage of 
plates means floor space econ- 
omy—only about a third as 
much as is required for other 
systems. 

If you can save time and 
money through the use of Pol- 
lard-Alling Addressing Equip- 
ment you want to know it. Fill 
out and mail the coupon and 
we'll give you a frank opinion 
of your needs. 

Our plates sell for only $4.20 
per 1,000 and have a scrap value 
for old metal of about 60c per 
1,000. They are made of alumi- 
num and weigh less than 344 
pounds per 1,000. 


POLLARD-ALLING MFG. CO. 
| Addressing, Mailing & Listing Machines 
226 WEST 19th STREET | 
| NEW YORK CITY | 
| Gentlemen: Please send us full de- | 
tails of Pollard-Alling Equipment | 
| 


based on the following description 
of our requirements: 


| ke See System | 
| oe ee Frequency of | 
| mailings........ Average number of . 
I picces addressed at one time........ | 


| Average corrections and additions to be | 


| made on lists daily or weekly........ 
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for five years. 


‘corresponding period of 1925. — 





Ruling on Fraternal and Association 


Marks 


Masonic Emblem Is Protected and Trade Association Is Allowed to 
Register Its Trade-Mark 


Washington Bureas 
of Printers’ Ink 


WO rather unusual decisions, 

handed down by the Patent 
Office last month, are important 
because they deal in a clear and 
pertinent manner with subjects of 
trade-marking which are frequently 
confused. In one instance, the of- 
fice has protected a fraternal or- 
ganization against the adoption of 
its emblem by another as a trade- 
mark for a commercial product, 
and the other decision plainly out- 
lines a method by which it ap- 
pears that any trade association 
may adopt and secure registration 
of a trade-mark for the use of 
its members. 

The first case is particularly in- 
teresting because of the arguments 
presented by the applicant for 
registration. In this case, the 
Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons of the State of New York 
opposed the registration by the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of a trade-mark for 
citrus fruit, and the opposition 
was sustained. The mark con- 
sists of the representation of a 
partly opened carpenter’s compass 
and a partly opened workman’s 
rule overlapping it, placed upon 
a shield, with the words “Car- 
penters Home” above the shield 
and the words “Labor Omnia 
Vincit” upon the rule. The deci- 
sion held that this mark is so 
similar to the well-known Masonic 
emblem of the square and compass 
that its registration is forbidden 
by Section 5 of the Trade-Mark 

ct. 

The applicant set up the argu- 
ment that the Masonic lodge had 
no standing in the proceeding be- 
cause it is not incorporated, and 
in answer the Patent Office ruled 
that the fact did not deprive the 
lodge of its standing. On this 
point, the decision further explains 
that the section of the Act men- 
tioned, forbidding registration “of 


any design or picture that has been 
or may hereafter be adopted by 
any fraternal society as its em- 
blem” does not include the limita- 
tion that such fraternal society 
must be incorporated. 

The applicant also presented the 
argument that the Masonic lodge 
is not the owner of the emblem 
which it uses, because such emblem, 
or substantially the same is used by 
other fraternal organizations. In 
reply to this contention, the de- 
cision states : 

“It is believed that the opposer 
society would clearly be damaged 
by seeing its emblem, or substan- 
tially such emblem, representing as 
it does, the dignity and prestige 
of this ancient, honorable and in- 
fluential body or society, upon a 
crate of grapefruit offered for sale 
in the market. Clearly enough, 
members of that organization 
would feel that the emblem was 
being degraded, and that members 
of the public, seeing such emblem 
upon such goods in trade, would 
be led to conclude the opposer 
society controlled or had some- 
thing to do with the origin or 
ownership of the goods. The fact 
that other somewhat similar fra- 
ternal societies have been per- 
mitted to use a similar or the same 
emblem in the manner and in the 
way the members of the opposer 
society use the emblem does not 
give the applicant company or 
society the right to use such em- 
blem in commerce.” 

The decision also expresses the 
belief that the emblem of the ap- 
plicant so closely resembles the 
Masonic emblem as to cause one 
to be mistaken for the other, ex- 
cept where considerable care is 
exercised, and that the public can- 
not be relied upon, in purchasing 
goods of the character involved, 
to exercise the necessary care. 
“The average observer and pur- 
chaser of the goods, who would 
not be likely to see the two em- 
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WIDE OPEN PURSES 
HEAVILY LADEN 


The subscribers of The Financial World are 
wealthy. They subscribe to this—their favorite 
Investment and Business Weekly — because 
they have found, over a period of a quarter of 
a century, that they can depend on the accuracy 
of both its editorial and advertising contents 
in the investment of surplus funds, which ac- 
cording to a recent survey, amount to more 


than $650,000,000 annually. 


At the same time, these 35,000 net paid sub- 
scribers represent a tremendous market for 
practically every commodity. As individuals, 
they eat, wear clothes, smoke, ride in automo- 
biles and power craft, play golf, hunt. At home, 
they are ready buyers of furnishings, electric re- 
frigerators, oil heating systems and the like. As 
the executive heads of successful business or- 
ganizations, they influence and direct the pur- 
chase of every kind of equipment and supplies 
for office and factory. 


The auditor’s Report of The A. B.C. as of June 
30, 1927 specifies 72.72% mail subscription re- 
newals. Reader interest plus responsiveness to 
advertising is proven beyond question by the 
95% renewal of advertising contracts. 








In The Financial World, your story reaches 
a quality audience—people who can afford to 
buy and pay for what you have to offer. 


Send for Sample Copy 
and Rate Card 


Ly / 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 
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blems side by side, would be likely 
to confuse the one emblem with 
the other and be led to think the 
goods were owned or produced 
by the Masonic order or society.” 

The second decision is promis- 
ing, for it indicates that the Pa- 
tent Office may be attempting to 
make the trade-mark registration 
service an asset to industry by in- 
terpreting the law so broadly as 
to correct its delinquencies. It 
has been frequently observed that 
our trade-mark registration laws 
do not recognize the property right 
of purely service organizations, al- 
though they contribute to some of 
the country’s most important in- 
dustries. Various trade associa- 
tions have attempted, by one means 
and another, to secure trade-mark 
registration; but it appears that 
the National Food Brokers As- 
sociation has found a method that 
is simple, direct and adequately 
effective. 


DECISION IS REVERSED 


This association applied for 
registration of a trade-mark for 
letterheads, billheads, bill forms 
and the like. The trade-mark ex- 
aminer refused to register the 
mark, and based his decision on 
the ground that it is improbable 
that any but a member of the 
association would use stationery 
bearing the mark in question, and 
that the rather limited class of 
purchasers who would buy the 
goods would value the mark rather 
as indicating their membership than 
as a mark of origin. In revers- 
ing this opinion, Assistant Com- 
missioner Moore has not only de- 
cided an important question in 
favor of trade associations, but he 
has rendered a decision that will 
undoubtedly form a_ valuable 
precedent. 

Mr. Moore’s decision holds that 
the statement of the examiner is 
problematical, but in assuming it 
to be true, states that it is not 
conclusive against the applicant’s 
right to registration. “The user 
of the stationery,” the decision 
states, “is not the determining fac- 
tor. But even though he may be 
a member of the association, he 
has the right to be informed, 
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through the agency of the asso- 
ciation’s trade-mark, of the origin 
of the stationery.” 

Another interesting phase of the 
decision is its manner of dealing 
with the use of the mark. A 
material question in the case was 
whether the mark had been used 
in interstate commerce, and the 
decision holds that an affidavit to 
this effect must be accepted by the 
Patent Office in the absence of 
proof to the contrary. The num- 
ber of persons who purchased the 
goods is not controlling, the As- 
sistant Commissioner said. “A 
single bona fide use of the trade- 
mark in commerce among the sev- 
eral States by the association meets 
the requirements of the law,” he 
said. 

The question was also raised as 
to whether the mark of the as- 
sociation functions as a_ trade- 
mark, and the decision expresses 
the belief that the answer should 
be in the affirmative. “The let- 
terheads, billheads, bill forms, etc., 
being merchandise, no good reason 
is seen why the applicant’s trade- 
mark appearing thereon would not 
indicate origin of the merchandise 
rather than membership in the as- 
sociation.” 





Is It the Codfish, After All? 


OLMsTEaD, seen, AND LEFFINGWELL, 
Nc. 


New Yor« 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In reply to Mr. McCausland’s in 
quiry in the September 8 issue, page 
196, I am sending the following ver- 
sion of the verse about which he in- 
quires which I ran across some time 
last spring: ’ 


The codfish lays a thousand eggs. 
The trusty hen but one, 
Rut the codfish doesn’t cackle 
To tell us what she’s done. 
And so we spurn the codfish eggs 
Rut the trusty hen’s we prize, 
Which shows to you and me, my friend 
That it pays to advertise. 
Maset M. E-more, 
Research Department 





I. G. Vivian, Advertising 
Manager, “Commercial West’ 


Irving G. Vivian, formerly in charge 
of financial advertising for the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Commercial West, 
also of Minneapolis. 
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THE 


KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE 


Include The Kiwanis 


Magazine for your adver- 
tising because every one 
of the 102,000 readers is 
a business executive or 
professional man... . 
Combined they spend 
and invest a total of over 
$500,000,000 per year. 
... It’s a market worthy 
of your attention. 








164. West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
Hevey & Durkee Charles Reynolds Harold Poe Swartwood 


15 West 44th St. Advertising Manager 11 South La Salle St. 
New York, N. ¥. Chicago 
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nas the right to be intormed, also of Minneapolis. 
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THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


“The World’s Greatest Newspaper”’ 


Says: 


“THE CHICAGOAN, a 
sprightly magazine, is getting 
brighter and snappier with 


every issue.” 


For which we gratefully thank The 
Tribune, and modestly beg to remind 
you that here is a bright gay maga- 
zine devoted to all that is fashionable 
and colorful in Chicago, reaching 
15,000 of the city’s wealthiest money- 


spending people at a mere $150 per 
page. 











—— 


The 
CHICAGOAN 


Quigley Publishing Company 
407 South Dearborn Street Chicago 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


























Can an Association Set Advertising 
Standards? 


A Discussion of Its Legal Rights in Passing Judgments on Advertising 
Mediums 


| be many retail stores and in the 
offices of many manufacturers 
throughout the country there will 
be found placards which inform 
advertising solicitors that the busi- 
ness he is calling upon is a mem- 
ber of the local chamber of com- 
merce or merchants association and 
that it refers all inquiries concern- 
ing advertising mediums to that 
association. The statements such 
placards contain make very plain 
the fact that the merchant. or 
manufacturer who displays them re- 
fers to such associations for judg- 
ment on advertising mediums. This 
means that such associations create 
standards by which they judge 
advertising mediums. 

Recently, the question has been 
raised as to whether or not an 
association has the right to set 
forth advertising standards for its 
members. The facts of this partic- 
ular case, as reported by the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Secre- 
taries, are: 

A certain publication issued by 
the Town Life Publishing Com- 
pany asked for the approval or 
endorsement of the Retail Mer- 
chants Association of Columbus, 
Ohio, so that members of that 
association might be permitted to 
advertise in that company’s publi- 
cation if they so desired. This 
approval was denied and a bul- 
letin was sent to the membership 
of the retail merchants associa- 
tion informing them of the action 
taken. The publishing company 
then threatened suit for damages. 
This threat caused the association 
to obtain legal opinion on its rights 
in the matter. Such opinions were 
obtained by the association from 
its own attorneys, Turner, Calland, 
Summers, & Gearhart, and from 
John Hemphill, counsel for the 
Retail Ledger of Philadelphia. 

The opinion obtained from the 
association’s own attorneys, as re- 
ported by the National Association 
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of Retail Secretaries, was in part 
as follows: 

“We have investigated the ques- 
tion as to the legality of the ac- 
tion taken by your organization 
with reference to advertising by 
your members in Town Life and 
it is our opinion that your direc- 
tors have the right to determine 
whether the publication in ques- 
tion comes within the class of 
weekly publications, and that hav- 
ing concluded that it does not fall 
within the class, your organization 
is within its legal rights in ad- 
vising its members not to advertise 
therein. We find no Federal or 
State statute or any rule of law 
_which in our judgment would sus- 
“tain any action against your or- 
ganization or its members for the 
action which has been taken.” 

The opinion obtained from Mr. 
Hemphill, as counsel of the Retail 
Ledger, and as also reported by 
the National Association of Re- 
tail Secretaries, went into greater 
detail on the subject. It read in 
part as follows: 

“I am very definitely of the 
opinion,” said Mr. Hemphill, “that, 
as I understand the facts, you will 
experience little or no difficulty in 
successfully defending any suit 
which may be brought. 

“In the first place, your com- 
munication to your members can- 
not be libelous. Your circular, no 
doubt, was signed and issued by 
some officer of the Association, 
or if not, was edited and issued 
by some officer whose duty it was 
to do so. Such communication, al- 
though perhaps not absolutely 
privileged, as, for example, the 
proceedings of legislatures are, is, 
nevertheless, high up on the list 
of the so-called ‘qualifiedly privi- 
ledged communications.’ It is trebly 
privileged; for not only is the 
issuing officer in duty bound to 
issue it, as a part of his employ- 
ment, and not only is the com- 
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munication in the furtherance of 
the common interests of all mem- 
bers, but also the regulations, and 
the confidential publication thereof, 
are the official acts of a non-profit 
seeking, mutual (assuming, as no 
doubt is a fact, that your organi- 
zation is not operating for profit) 
association, and the act of a mu- 
tual organization of this nature, 
is, to all intents and purposes, the 
act of each and every member 
thereof, particularly if the organi- 
zation is un-incorporated, and if 
the members have approved, and 
even if they but sanctioned by their 
silence, the regulations in question. 
Pursuing this thought, it would 
appear that the length of time dur- 
ing which the regulations had been 
in force would be an important 
consideration. If the plaintiff 
claims that its prospective client, 
Co., was lost because of 
this circular, which only reminds 
Co. of a regulation of long 
standing and one of which the 
A. B. Co. has formerly actively 
or passively approved, then surely 
the plaintiff has no standing in 
court, for the circular is in such 
a case but a reminder of some- 
thing for which A. B. Co. is re- 
sponsible equally with others. If 
I am dickering for a house, and 
my secretary comes in and reminds 
me that I promised my wife not 
to buy a house of that description, 
there is certainly no right of ac- 
tion against my secretary. The 
secretary of the mutual association 
stands in the same position as my 
secretary in such case, and it mat- 
ters not that I pay only one-thou- 
sandth, instead of all of his salary, 
and the promises of the members 
of the mutual association, as em- 
bodied in the regulations, are the 
personal promises of each and 
every member sanctioning them. 
“Furthermore, that which your 
circular contained, I assume, was 
not in fact of a libelous nature, 
for it was made in good faith 
and without malice. This phase 
of the situation would, however, 
be questionable from your point 
of view, if the issuing officer re- 
ceived any benefit by depriving the 
plaintiff of the prospective busi- 
ness. This element, I..assume, is 
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lacking, and if not present, I see 
no possible grounds for recovery 
in an action in libel. 

“I have not taken the trouble 
to review the reported cases to 
any extent in support of that out- 
lined above, for I feel so confi- 
dent of its accuracy, but upon the 
general subject of the conduct and 
transactions of a Board of Trade 
as privileged, because of public 
interest, even when published gen- 
erally and not confidentially. I 
refer you to Atkinson vs. The De- 
troit Free Press Company—46 
Michigan 341. Under this author- 
ity, and there are others like it, 
your circular need not even be a 
confidential communication to your 
members; it could be generally 
published. 


THE OTHER POSSIBLE ISSUE 


“On the other possible issue, to 
wit; that of unfair competition, 
you are, I think, equally safe. 

“True, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals of the 4th Circuit in Lewis 
vs. Bloede, 202 Fed. 7 has held 
that it is as actionable to inter- 
fere maliciously with a contract 
in the course of its making as 
to interfere with its performance 
when made, but this case turns 
upon the presence of malice, which, 
I assume, in the case we are con- 
sidering, is lacking. 

“There is, of course, a distinc- 
tion between interference with a 
fixed contract and one in the course 
of negotiation, and in the latter 
cases things will not be actionable 
which would clearly be so, if the 
contract had been consummated. 
Since your situation is of the lat- 
ter class, the plaintiff’s position 
would be very weak, even if you 
were a competitor, and were try- 
ing ‘to steal the business from him. 

“Probably the most complete and 
satisfactory assurance you may 
have that you have acted within 
your rights is found in Bohn 
Manufacturing Co. vs. Hollis, 54 
Minn. 223, wherein the court, in 
considering a situation somewhat 
similar to yours, in which a re- 
tail lumber dealers’ association was 
involved, said, ‘Any man may re- 
fuse to deal with any other man, 
or. class of men, and any number 
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Reproduced from the 
Sept. 15th issue of 
Printers’ Ink. 


x 
The 


Christian 
Century 


is a journal of 
opinion. 


Of necessity it 
must run counter 
to many “pet” 
ideas of its sub- 
scribers — yet 
76% of them re- 
new each year. 








Twenty “opinion” letters a day 
from a circulation of 31,000 


Ts that 
‘*reader-interest’’? 


Of course, any publication for which 
its readers pay $4.00 per year, for 
only thirty-two pages per issue (but 
that solid meat), and which appeals 
to, and is subscribed for, by the leaders 
of contemporary thought today—that 
publication is worth considering. 


William Allen White says, “The 
Christian Century is the most intelli- 
gent of the religious weeklies in Amer- 
ica.” He instances the type of reader 
we enjoy. 

Here is a worth-while market for com- 
modities appealing to this type of citi- 
zen. And Christian Century is closely 
read—otherwise 76% would not re- 
subscribe. 


Che 
STIAN 
ENTURY 


440 South Dearborn Street. Chicago, Ill. 








Furthermore, the journal’s own sub- 
scribers account for most of its new 
subscribers—and without inducement. 


Isn't that 


‘‘reader - interest’? 


and doesn’t that mean something to the advertiser? 


440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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fy uour entre. 
Sales and adventis- 


ing force To assume 
effective Aie-up 
with and drive in, 
all distribudive- 

forts, A plan 
which cuts sales 

costs and elimunates 
wastes of- aH kinds, 
you wet find this 


plan simply, prac- 
tically and complete- 


ly described én 


Percival White's 
new baci 


SciENTIFIC 
MARKETING 
PAANAGE MENT 


Pin your check for $4.00 and 
= business card to this and 
et us send you a copy postpaid. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 
PI. 9/29 


RN ete Tg ite 
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of men might agree to exercise 
such right jointly.’ 

“The Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire thought that the Min- 
nesota Court, had gone too far, 
and in Keeskie vs. Griffin, 75 N. H. 
345, there may be found a dis- 
approval of this quotation, but the 
New Hampshire holding, and no 
other case that I know of, nega- 
tives the application of the Bohn 
case and the above quotation from 
it, to situations like yours.” 





Lumber Manufacturers Select 
New Extension Head 


W. F. Shaw has been appointed man- 
ager of the central division office of the 
trade extension department of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Chicago. This 
central division office will be one of the 
important centers in the $5,000,000 trade 
extension campaign now under way. 
Mr. Shaw was previously located in 
Washington as assistant secretary of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association. 


A. W. Allen, Editor, “Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal” 


Arthur W. Allen has been appointed 
editor of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, New York. He was formerly 
assistant editor of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal-Press and Chemical_and 
Metallurgical Engineering, on the Paci- 
fic Coast, all published by the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc. He suc- 
ceeds to the position formerly held by 
the late Frank C. Wight, whose death 
was recently reported. 








The Maxton R. Davies 
Company Changes Name 


F. Carlisle Foster has joined The 
Maxton R. Davies Company, Cleveland, 
and the name of that advertising agency 
has been changed to Foster & Davies, 
Inc. Mr. Foster was formerly with the 
National Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company, Cleveland. 


Death of W. C. Dowd, Sr. 


W. C. Dowd, Sr., president and_ gen 
eral manager of the Charlotte, N. ( 
News, died at that city September 23 
Mr. Dowd purchased the News in 1895 
and later the Charlotte Chronicle, which 
he combined with the News. He was 
sixty-two years old. 


S. A. Gardner with “Liberty” 


Samuel A. Gardner is now with the 
Boston office of Liberty, as an advertis 
ing representative. He formerly was 
with the Spafford Company, Inc., 
Boston. 
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What! 


offer a course in journalism 
to advertising men! 


Well, why not? 


Here goes: — 


E realize that we are making our bow before a hard-boiled 
audience—men not to be taken in by a few giddy adjec- 


tives like “fascinating,” “unique” or “new” 


'—men accustomed to 


look dubiously on ads with sly little coupons in the, lower right 


hand corner. 


Therefore—from enlightened self-interest—we in- 


tend to make it unadorned and straightforward. 
The Newspaper Institute of America is selling a home-study 
course in journalism and practical writing—not omitting a coupon. 


We think it is a good course. 


We must—otherwise, we would 


be throwing away our appropriation by advertising in Printers’ 
Ink. If we had a sucker course, we’d hunt around for sucker 


magazines. 


Furthermore, the agency that handles our advertising thinks it is 


a good course. 


One of the men most closely connected with the 


account is now receiving N.I.A. training. Also, many advertising 
men who have enrolled are enthusia$tic over what they are getting 


out of the training. 


The question is—can we convince you that it is a good course 


for you? 


The New York Copy Desk Method 


What the N.I.A. method does is to 
reproduce—as nearly as is humanly 
possible—the actual conditions under 
which a man works when he is at- 
tached to the staff of a great metro- 
politan daily. There are: 

1. Talks (not lectures) by some of 
the foremost newspaper editors and 
writers in the country. These talks 
sum up what a beginner would pick 
up from the hints and suggestions of 
the older members of a newspaper 


staff—and from call-downs by his 
superiors. 


2. Typical im 


nt assignments to 
be covered an 


written up. 


3. Individual criticism of every piece 
of copy, submitted—by the Copy Desk 
of the Institute. Every sentence that 
the student writes is as carefully cor- 
rected and edited as if it were des- 
tined to appear in the pages of one 
of the great New York dailies. 


Why offer it to advertising men ? 


For two reasons: In the first place 
between 60 and 70 per cent of the 
executives, account handlers and copy 
men in the agency business today got 
their basic training in a newspaper 
office. No advertising man can re- 
ceive newspaper training and disci- 
pline without being the better for it. 


in the second place, was there ever a 
oung advertising man who did not 
have the great American novel or 
play lurking in his mind—or at the 
bottom of his desk drawer? We 
frankly believe that N.I.A. instruc- 
ion will bring those writing am- 
hitions a little nearer fulfillment 
Certainly you know of plenty of 
newspaper men who have made their 
mark as authors. 


We would like you to look over a 


RD 


itude Test that we have 
ts te tite is self-explanatory. 

you say, with 
a = gt ye All right, have it your 
own way, but let us send the test. 
After you examine it, you might even 
consider taking the Test. 


Writing A 
pers, & 


| Newspaper Institute of America 

| 25 West 45th Street, New York 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 

Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test 


for profit. 


(All correspondence confidential. 








and further information about writing 


No sales- 
men will call on you.) 341257 
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Choosing the Right 
Advertising Agency 


There are as many ways of choosing 
an advertising agent as there are of 

“er ° I 
acquiring a wife. 


Many manufacturers, who don’t use 

any of the methods described by b 
Roy Dickinson in “Nine Little b 
Bottles” tell how they choose an h 
agency, what they want in agency fo 
service and why, in the October wi 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. = 


These articles on manufacturer hee 
and advertising agency relationships her 

° 7 
which have caused so much in 


favorable comment, give this pap 
month the viewpoint of the man hk 
who spends the money. Read ran 
“We Don’t Use ‘at 
Questionnaires” = 

tain 

in the October issue of This 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY Ji 
will n 


25 Cents a Copy. $2 4 Year. Canadian and Foreign $3. plaints 








A $10,000 Contest to Help the 
Baker Sell Bread 


Washburn Crosby Advertises to Create Business for Its Customers— 


and 


EGINNING September 26 the 
Washburn Crosby Company 
egan a nation-wide contest among 
housewives in an effort to create 
more retail business for the 
haker. The object is to increase 
the demand for bakery products 
and thus make it necessary for the 
baker to use more flour. This 
being done, the company naturally 
expects to gain some worth- while 
benefits for its Gold Medal flour 
both in the way of immediate busi- 
ness and in good-will that will 
be a constantly growing sales asset. 
The women of the country will 
be asked to write five reasons why 
they find it to their advantage to 
buy and serve the products of the 
baker. The woman who brings 
forward the five best reasons and 
tells them the most convincingly 
will get a cash prize of $5,000. 
The second prize is $1,000 and 
the third $500. There will be 233 
prizes in all, aggregating $10,000. 
On December 1, Washburn Crosby 
will mail checks to the winners 
and will announce the list in its 
magazine advertising on Decem- 
ber 26. 

The initial announcement of the 
contest appearing in national medi- 
ums will be followed by news- 
paper campaigns all over the 
country over the names of the 
bakers themselves, the copy and 
plan being prepared by the com- 
pany. During the opening week 
the announcement of the contest 
was broadcast through 100 radio 
stations. 

In the newspaper advertising the 
baker allying himself with the 
contest announces that on a cer- 
tain date he will wrap a contest 
coupon with each loaf of bread. 
This, however, is done only as one 
method of distribution. It is not 
necessary for a woman to buy any- 
thing to get a contest coupon. 
The woman who desires to enter 
will need to have the entry coupon 
plainly countersigned by the owner 





Itself 


of the bakery, one of his repre- 
sentatives or by the grocer from 
whom she buys bakery products. 
Then she obtains an entry blank 
on which she can state her five 
reasons. She has this also coun- 
tersigned by the baker, attaches 
it to the entry coupon and sends 
it direct to the Washburn Crosby 
Company at Minneapolis. She does 
not need to do much writing. The 
entry blank is only 6% by 10% 
inches in size and contains space 
for fewer than fifty words under 
each question. The prize winners 
will be decided by these judges: 
Henry Stude, Houston, Tex.. 
president of the American Bakers’ 
Association; Michael Hoffman, 
St. Louis, Mo., president of the 
Associated Bakers of America; 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, of 
New York, and Mrs. Alice Ames 
Winter, Minneapolis, former na- 
tional president of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


HOW THE CONTEST WILL BE 
ANNOUNCED 


The local newspaper advertising 
will continue all through the dura- 
tion of the contest. Announce- 
ments regarding it will be wrapped 
with loaves of bread. Posters 
will be supplied for windows and 
bakery wagons. 

When all the returns are in, a 
portfolio for bakers will be pre- 
pared showing the results of the 
contest and assembling the vari- 
ous comments on bakery products 
that may be advanced by the wo- 
men. 

“This,” in the words of a Wash- 
burn Crosby representative, “will 
give a nation-wide survey of what 
housewives really think about 
bakery goods and service—what 
they like and what they want. We 
shall be very much surprised if 
the many thousands of answers 
we expect to receive do not bring 
out some entirely new angles of 
the proposition. Bakers will know 
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WHO 


Usrs Our SERVICE? 


Palmoli += A 

olive 
Continental Cas ity Cox pany 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Company 
Orange Crush Company 
Drackett Chemical Company 
Stark Bros. Nurseries 


And hundreds of other large organi- 
zations. 


WHY 


DoTHEY UsE OuR SERVICE? 


Because it guarantees tremendous re- 
sults. Here’s what our clients say of it: 
Ditto, Inc.—“Getting wonderful results. 
Men and families enthusiastic.” 
Reliance State Bank—“Using your ser- 
vice in bond drive, we did 228% of 
quota. Greatest contest we ever 
staged.” 

D-A Lubricant Corp.—‘“Your contest 
has developed more interest than con- 
templated. First week results indicate 
that contest will run far above our 
most optimistic expectations.” 

Book House for Children—*“Your Pickit 
& Winit service increased our business 
52%. Will repeat.” 


WHAT 


Sort oF SERVICE Is IT? 


A service that secures larger volume, 
new prospects, new accounts, speeds 
up turnover and collections, opens new 
territory, stimulates house and distribu- 
tors’ salesmen, etc. 


THE ANSWER 
ToTHESE BRIEF QUESTIONS 


can be found in our booklet “Sales 
Contests.” Every Executive interested 
in Sales should have a copy on file, for 
it contains very valuable information 
on Sales — Campaigns — Stimulation — 
Contests, etc. 


WRITE Pop “tes Gre and im. 
plies no obligation. 
UPSCO. 


Pickit and Winit Service 
Executive Offices: 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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a great deal more about their 
markets when this contest is over 
than they know now. They will 
find out some new things to do 
—and probably some things not 
to do.” 

The inevitable effect of all this 
advertising in increasing the out- 
let for bakery goods is obvious. 
Women will be made more than 
ever conscious of the important 
part bakers play in the daily ex- 
istence of themselves and their 
families. Incidentally, of course, 
the contest will indirectly adver- 
tise Gold Medal flour to the wo- 
men for such baking as they may 
want to do at home. This is not 
so much, by the way. 

The passing of baking from the 
American home has created a 
rather “touchy” advertising prob- 
lem for flour manufacturers. Good 
flour is good flour and bakers will 
buy it without particular regard 
to name. Branded names of flour 
meant and still mean much to 
the housewife. But when she 
quits baking, how is the manv- 
facturer to continue to capitalize 
on the good-will that has been 
created by his advertising in the 
past? How is he going to trans- 
fer this to the bakery trade so 
that the baker will also have 
brand preferences? 

There being not a great deal 
to choose from between standard 
brands of high-grade flour, it na- 
turally follows that the baker will 
be favorably influenced in behalf 
of the manufacturer who does the 
most to help the baker sell his 
goods. This apparently is the 
reason behind the Washburn 
Crosby $10,000 contest. It only 
is another adaptation of the tried 
and true merchandising principle 
that the first step in selling a 
commodity to a dealer is to create 
a market for it among the deal- 
er’s customers. In other words. 
he gets an opportunity to sell 
something rather than buy. When 
he gets this he does not have to 
be asked to buy. He buys auto- 
matically. 





Warren C. Platt, publisher of e- 
tional Petroleum News. has purchased 
Town & Country Club News, Cleveland. 


a monthly publication. 
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Tomorrow is never so good as today... 
when it comes to getting things done in the 
world of modern business. That's undoubtedly 
why progressive concerns in Central New 
England are cutting out delay in the handling 
of advertising problems by calling upon our 
close-by facilities. We would welcome con- 
versations to this end with a few more of our 


friendly neighbors. 





er 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building . 55 Allyn Street 


Hartrorp, Connecticut 























Teaching the Future Generation 
Its Want-Habits 


HE big consyming classes of the next decade 

are among the more than 24,000,000 boys and 
girls attending school today. The school teacher 
guides them in the buying habits which they will 
follow for many years. Through the teachers you 
can unleash an army of 24,000,000 salesmen to talk 
your wares in all the homes of America—homes of 
every class, from the aristocrat to the day laborer. 
You reach them ALL. 

Through the teacher you sell the children. 

Through the children you sell the parents. 


The State Teachegs’ jAssociations publications in the 
37 leading states. guaratitee you a circulation of over a 
half-million teachefs without duplication. One order, one 
billing, covers everything. 


Ask. for Our New 
Data Book and Survey 


SERVICE BUREAU 
OF STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS. INC. 
418 Shops Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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ANY manufac- 

turers are proud 

of their beautiful 

window displays, but 

—what does the deal- 
er say? 


Do they fit his re- 


quirements? 
Are they flexible? 


Harmonize with his 
store? 


Do they sell his mer- 


chandise? 


These and many 
other similar prob- 
lems can be solved by 
consulting us. 


Let us help you with 


TELUSTRA. COOLER 
ADVERTISING 


Atlantic 


( Building Better Displays 
440 W. 37 th St. w 


~C Wew York City 
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We Stopped Advertising 
for Three Months 


(Continued from page 6) 

The significant feature of all this 
is that we had established a plan 
which was working out with 
mathematical accuracy, no matter 
how large or how small the mar- 
ket we wanted to “crack.” Our pat- 
tern apparently was perfected and 
national. distribution very plainly 
was on the way. Here came the 
recess which made us do such heavy 
thinking as we contemplated the 
sales record for last April. Up to 
this time, it must be remembered, 
we had advertised only in the eigh- 
teen cities mentioned, without try- 
ing to touch New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia or other large 
metropolitan centers. A little later 
we did establish ourselves in Chi- 
cago, resultfully using the same 
methods which had worked out so 
well in the other places. 

The net result was that sales 
grew at an almost startling rate 
and it occurred to us that doubtless 
there soon would be on the market 
competing food products of a gen- 
eral character. We decided to an- 
ticipate this condition by doing 
some special national advertising. 
We therefore appeared in national 
mediums with page announcements 
about Pabst-ett and telling our 
trade that the product would be 
imitated. “You may look for these,” 
the advertising said, “but just re- 
member that Pabst-ett is the origi- 
nal.” We circularized more than 
100,000 retail grocers telling the 
same story and tied the whole 
proposition in by running a large 
number of 112-inch advertisements 
in daily newspapers. 

This comprehensive campaign 
not only established our title as 
originators of the new food prod- 
uct, but it provided further im- 
petus to the selling. Orders kept 
growing in number and size. 

This first venture into a general 
advertising program worked out so 
resultfully that we decided upon a 
permanent general advertising pol- 
icy. But, before putting it into 
force, we wanted, if possible, to 
consolidate the various metropoli- 
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Directors’ room of the Prudential Savings Bank, Brooklyn, New York. 
Carl L. Otto, Architect 


THE NEW MODE OF 


the Livable Office 


— now realize that the well-ap- 
pointed, “livable” office plays an important 
role in their business. They have discovered that 
offices and directors’ rooms—like people—can have 
definite personalities. A comfortable room furnished 
with simple dignity reflects success and inspires con- 
fidence! 

Danersk furniture creates this atmosphere of per- 
sonality and successful achievement in any office, 
with its sturdy dignity and correct tradition of 
design. 

We cooperate with the owner and architect in 
furnishing entire administrative buildings. 

Send.for our free brochure “The Livable Office,” which 


shows what can be achieved with Danersk furniture. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
383 Madison Avenue, New York City 
at g6th Street — First Floor 
Chicago Salesrooms: 315 North Michigan Avenue 
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FOR THE DEFENSE: 


RICHARD J. WALSH 


When James Montgomery Flagg 
took a nasty crack at modernist 
advertising art in the September 
MONTHLY he started something. 
Indignant cries of objection arose 
from the more vocative defenders 
of modernist art who were not so 
angty as they were terribly hurt. 


And now Richard J. Walsh has 
written a defense of modernist art 
in advertising. He takes Mr. Flagg 
to task for trying to eliminate what 
Mr. Walsh believes is one of the 
truly vital things in advertising. 


Whether you like modernist ad- 
vertising aft or are just a plain 
low-brow who likes a tree to look 
like a tree, you will be interested 
in the Walsh article. It is called 


“Must Advertising Art 
Go Back to Nature 2” 


and it appears in the October issue of 


Printers’ INK MONTHLY 


2s cents a copy. $2 a year. Canadian and Foreign $3. 
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tan markets and thus open the way 
for a national effort that would 
really mean something. 

While working out these plans 
we held up our advertising for 
approximately three months, as was 
stated in the beginning. This was 
the first essential mistake, the first 
potentially serious false step we 
had taken at any place along the 
line. 

Needless to say, there has been 
no interruption in our advertising 
since we resumed it last April and 
I cannot conceive of a situation 
that would cause us to make such 
a mistake again. It was not de- 
liberate at that. Our intentions 
were good. But time slips by rap- 
idly when people are extending 
themselves to the utmost to fill 
their orders. 

But the point is that it is an ex- 
ceedingly risky thing to break the 
thread of the advertising. We are 
fortunate in that we were able to 
learn this essential truth at such 
little relative cost. 

We also learned a couple of 
other interesting things in this 
marketing of Pabst-ett which I 
think will interest other sales ex- 
ecutives—especially those engaged 
in selling food products. 

One is that the use of samples 
was unnecessary and even a de- 
cided detriment. 

I do not mean to set this down 
as a dogmatic principle of mer- 
chandising. Sampling probably has 
its uses. But it is not a part of 
our merchandising plan because we 
tried it out and found it wanting. 

In our test campaigns in the tri- 
cities and Youngstown, we supplied 
grocers with a great number of one- 
ounce samples of Pabst-ett. The 
plan was that with each package 
of Pabst-ett sold, a sample should 
be given. customer was to 
try the sample and if she did not 
like it she was to return the pack- 
age to the grocer and get her 
money back. Incidentally, only 
three packages were returned in 
the two markets. Being curious 
to know the reason we checked up 
and found that the people who had 
made the returns were chronic vio- 
lators of this privilege. 


When we started to open the | 
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Front Page— 
Right Hand 


Column— 
@ 


HAT'S where re- 
ligious news is being 
put these days by 

shrewd editors of the 
daily press. 


Never before in the 
history of American 
journalism has such keen 
interest in religious 
matters been shown by 
our newspapers, Today 
an intimate knowledge 
of religious affairs is 
essential. 


You may be sure that in 
this as in everything else, the 
newspapers are but following 
the public demand. 


Meeting this national trend 
are a few progressive maga- 
zines, specializing in religious 
news, stating views and opin- 
ions, Vitalizing this great new 
interest. 
themis THE CHUR 
which reaches the seabiiions 
and most discriminating audi-. 
ence inthe religious field today. 


Place your advertising 
message in the path of an 
influential and responsive 


audience. 


z 
THE CHURCHMAN 


The Leading Journal of the 
Episcopal Church 
2 West 47th Street 
New York City 
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TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 


—-O— 

Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 
-O-—- 

A TREMENDOUSLY STRONG 


WEALTHY ORGAN IZATION 


NUMEROUS ‘BRAN CHES 
EVERY 


crry. = TOWN 


ONLY ONE. MEDIUM 


Absolutely Restricted 
to the church buyer 
—-O— 
Write for samples and information 


concerning 
The Charch Trade Journal since 1899 


The EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 
New York City Chicago, III. 














Peoria’s 89% 
Coverage 


161,757 people live 
in Peoria’s trade 
territory. Surveys 
show these papers 
reach 144,000-—an 
89% coverage that 
can not be ignored 
in making up 
your Central Illi- 
nois list. 











Milwaukee market we also usec 
samples on the same basis. It soon 
developed, however, that some re 
tailers were abusing the samp| 
privilege, giving out the samples in 
ways other than those prescribed 
by us. We got to wondering i: 
the sample proposition did not con- 
stitute a nuisance and an altogether 
useless expense. 

The salesmen who had. worked 
on the original campaigns where 
we had used samples insisted elo- 
quently that they were necessary, 
and that otherwise new markets 
could not be successfully opened. 
So, at the conclusion of the Mil 
waukee campaign, we set out to 
get some positive evidence to prov: 
or disprove this theory. 

In opening up the markets in 
the five cities of the first group 
mentioned, we selected two cities 
where samples should be used 
and three cities to be worked with- 
out samples. To the first two 
places, we sent the salesmen who 
had taken part in the initial cam- 
paign in the tri-cities and Youngs- 
town. The salesmen sent to the 
three other places did not know 
about the sampling campaign and 
we did not inform them. 

Our introductory work in the 
three cities where we did not use 
samples was just as successful as 
in those where we did. We could 
not see where samples made the 
least difference either way. We 
definitely decided, then and there, 
to discontinue the practice of 
sampling. 

Another significant result of our 
selling has been to convince me of 
a thing that I have noticed more 
or less definitely for a number of 
years. This is that there is a 
change of appetite for foods, which 
makes its appearance somewhere 
between March 15 and May 15. 
Probably this is the old sulphur 
and molasses period which we had 
to undergo in our childhood. In 
any event it exists and the food 
manufacturer can well afford to 
recognize it. The spring months, 
in other words, are the best time 
to bring out a new f product or 
to introduce new themes into the 
advertising of the product that is 
already established in the market 

In addition to my belief that 
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America’s Greatest Family Newspaper 


SMALL TOWN 
AMERICA 





- VING over 350,000 fami- 
J lies in the smaller towns 
and villages throughout the 
United States for over 45 years, 
Garr has built a reputation for 
trustworthiness. It is a fact 
that no other single publica- 
tion reaches more than 10% of 
Garr readers. Grrr is predomi- 
nant in its field of more than 
1,600,000 people. 


The individuality of Gzrrr’s 
make-up provides a separate 
section for each member of the 
family. Its great variety of 
content which includes news, 
editorials, features and fiction, 
as well as special pages for 
women and children and a wide 
variety of special miscellany, 
make it more nearly a weekly 
news magazine—a distinct and 
complete publication for Smay 
Town America homes. 


These home folks have relied 
upon Garr for nearly three gen- 
erations and are today more 
loyal and responsive than ever 
before. 


Gait is necessary in any ad- 
vertising campaign which hopes 
to reach these worth-while, 
prosperous, home-loving people 
in Smart Town AMERICA. 


\ 





ETWEEN the large cities 

and the rural districts Ties 
a large group of small towns 
and villages—Smartt Town 
AMERICA — possessing most of 
the city conveniences, yet re- 
taining that friendliness and 
home pride known only in small 
communities. 


Great strides have been made 
‘in Smartt Town Amenica in the 
last dozen years. The improved 
highways, automobiles, movies, , 
radio, and the boys going: out 4 
and coming back from.-the ” 
world war, have brought about 
more progress in these small 
communities than has been 
made in many a decade. 


Today, Grir readers in these 
small towns not only enjoy the 
necessities of life but many of 
the luxuries too. 69% own their 
own homes; 31% own electric 
cleaners; 55% have phono- 
graphs and 30% radios. 


75% of the heads of Grit 
families earn more than average 
income, and 79% have money 
in the bank. Surely, from an 
advertiser’s point of view, these 
families should be reached! 


More information on request. 











[GRIT PUBLISHING CO., Williamsport, Pa. 


The John Budd Co., National Advertising Representatives 
New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta San Francigco Los Angeles Portland 

















If you consider 


that the market survey we 
undertake in your interests 
next month wasreally start- 
ed twelve or fifteen years 
ago our charges will appear 
very moderate. 

If compared with what 
others charge for “market 
surveys” they may seem 
high. 
In this field, as in all 
others, you usually get 
what you pay for. 


R-O- EASTMAN 
Incorporated 

7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 

113 West 42nd Street, New York 








PORCELAIN 


| ENAMELED 


The substantial qualities of 
Beaver Signs and Electrics, 
with their proven record of 
years of brilliant, unfading 
service, make them an ece- 
nemical investment in perma- 
ment advertising. 


Write for prices 


~ECTR; 
| | * SIGNS 7 


°| BEAVER ENAMELING CO 
ELLWOOD CITY. PA 
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breaking the continuity of an ad- 
vertising effort is a dangerous 
thing, there is another proposition 
that profoundly impresses me as I 
look back upon the history of 
Pabst-ett. This is that when a 
merchandising plan is properly con- 
ceived and when the right kind of 
groundwork is laid through mak 
ing adequate tests, there need be no 
guesswork in the advertising. 

When we first started after na- 
tional distribution—or rather to 
build the foundation for it—by 
opening up the three groups of 
cities mentioned, we placed . be- 
fore the board of directors of 
the Pabst Corporation a series of 
charts telling just what might be 
expected. These showed our then 
sales and also our expenses both 
in the way of salesmen and adver- 
tising. The charts also outlined 
how, as the sales and advertising 
costs would show increases in num- 
ber of dollars, the sales volume 
could be expected to grow at a rate 
that would bring down these costs 
lower and lower and increase the 
profits. We projected these sales 
curves in a way to show approxi- 
mately the date when the profit line 
and expense line should cross each 
other. 

It is gratifying to be able to say 

t we came within a very few 
dollars and a very few days of the 
mark we had set for the meeting 
of the two lines. 





Cannon Ball Speaker Account 
with Buffalo Agency 


In a recent issue it was incorrectly 
stated that the Cannon & Miller Com- 
pany, Inc., Springwater, N. Y., manu- 
ye A of Cannon Ball loud speakers 

d other electrical specialties, had ap 
pointed O. S. Tyson and Company, New 
ork, to direct its advertising account. 
This account will continue to be han- 
died by Michael J. Werner and Asso- 
ciates, Buffalo, N. Y. The Tyson agency 
is directing a newspaper campaign for 
- ee & Miller Company in New 
or 











L. W. Burns with Philadelphia 
Bank 


Lawrence W. Burns has been ap- 
pointed eotiatons advertising manager of 
Ba: America and 


nk of N S jaa 2 Rp. 
Cc , Philadelphia. For it six 
| om of =” the John Clark 


Sims Company, Philadelphia. 
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OPENINGS 
for 
ADVERTISING 


SALESMEN 


The Public Ledger of Philadelphia has openings 
for salesmen of advertising space, which offer 
opportunity for men of ability and the right 
habits of thought. 


These men need not be salesmen with years of 
experience and long records. In fact, younger 
men are more desired. 


We are adding to our present organization, men 
who can learn the modern way of selling news- 
paper advertising space by being of service to 
the advertiser— 


1. In presenting facts in rela- 
tion to his business 

2. In offering sound advice re- 
garding the market, and 

3. The best way to develop 
sales in that market 


Young men from 25 to 35 years of age, having 
had a college education or technical merchan- 
dising or marketing education of some sort, and 
a year or two of experience in advertising 
agency work, or newspaper space selling, or in 
merchandising, or in actual wholesale merchan- 
dise selling, or experience as factory salesmen, 
could qualify. 





Apply by letter, giving an outline of your quali- 
fications; as you see them, paralleling our 
requirements. 


I. R. PARSONS 


Advertising Director 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


PHILADE‘LP H IA 
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Flying with The Western 
Clock Company 
the Wind pointed out re- 
cently to its retailers that the thing 
which helped Lindbergh and the 
other navigators who flew from 
New York eastward was the wind 
which was behind them. No air- 
plane, it declared, has ever crossed 
the other way. Even men who 
struck head winds going from this 
side in the series of recent dis- 
astrous flights were never heard 
of in. 

“It’s like that in business,” says 
the clock company. “You can take 
advantage of certain natural forces 
which you cannot control and they 
will aid your progress. If you 
go against them they will hold 
you back.” After making this 
statement it points out that the 
retailer who carries items in stock, 
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each one of which is a well-know: 
brand recognized by everyone as 
high quality, dependable merchan 
dise, has a storeful of best sellers. 
They do not clutter up his shelves 
for any appreciable length of time 
Such a man is not bucking the 
current of public demand for well- 
known merchandise. 

We like the way in which this 
company shows that storekeepers 
who want to reach safely the goal 
of higher turnover and increased 
profit are coming to realize that 
flying with the wind of popular, 
consumer knowledge is the surest 
possible method. That wind has 
increased in direct proportion to 
the length of time a manufacturer 
has kept up a continuous, consis- 
tent and well-planned campaign of 
advertising. Bucking head winds 
has wrecked many retailers as well 
as aviators. As the retailer real 
izes more fully the amount of time 
and trouble he saves by concen- 
trating on a few well and favor- 
ably known items, he will come 
more to the conclusion that it is 
poor judgment to buck a hard head 
wind when he can more success 
fully fly with it. 
The Adver- In his foreword 

. to a new book, 
tising Agency “The Advertising 

as an Agency” by Floyd 
Organization Y. Keeler and 
Albert E. Haase, a chapter from 
which is reprinted elsewhere in 
this issue, Roy S. Durstine brings 
out an important point. 

The day of the sloganeer is past. 
The genius who dashed into a 
business office and evolved out of 
thin air, tobacco smoke and sudden 
inspiration, a new piece of copy, a 
pretty illustration, or a layout, has 
gone to join the fake lightning-rod 
salesman and the man who sold 
wonderful elixirs in bottles from 
a little black bag on the street 
corner. 

Today, as the book illustrates in 
detail and proves by example, the 
recognized advertising agency is a 
business organization, operating on 
a basis of departmental responsi- 
bilities and co-ordinated control 
just.as any other important busi- 
ness does. Manufacturers prefer 
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to deal with solid business men 
rather than with super-salesmen or 
mere idea brokers. 

Because this book points out 
clearly the important part the ad- 
vertising agent plays as an inte- 
gral part of its client’s business, 
and how the agency does it through 
the medium of a sound business 
organization, it should da much to 
dispel the misunderstanding which 
often exists in the manufacturer’s 
mind as to what an agency is and 
how it works, 

A retailer in a 
‘“ certain Mid-west- 
F aulty ern city adver- 

Liaison tised some dress 
material at a dollar a yard re- 
cently. Shoppers who tried to buy 
it at this price found none for 
sale. However, there was plenty 
to be had at $1.22 a yard. The 
situation, being called to the local 
Better Business Bureau’s attention, 
resulted in an investigation. “It 
developed that faulty liaison be- 
tween the yard goods and adver- 
tising departments was responsible 
for this inaccuracy,” the bureau 
reported. 

In a recent issue of this bureau’s 
bulletin are listed perhaps a dozen 
other flagrant cases of misleading 
and deceptive advertising. They 
originated in stores considered to 
be the most reputable in the city 
as well as in those where caveat 
emptor still enjoys good standing 
in the business code. 

“The advertising manager agreed 
to avoid making similar claims in 
future copy,” the bureau reports 
in one instance. In another “the 
manager of the store acknowledged 
the error and agreed to use greater 
care in future copy.” In a third 
“the advertising manager agreed 
that the names of well-known ma- 
terial should not be used unless 
such merchandise was actually on 
sale.” Still another merchant “de- 
clared he had overlooked the im- 
portant factor of naming the num- 
ber of pieces (of furniture) for 
sale at this price.” One proprie- 
tor “alleged he was forced to use 
this copy through competition but 
promised correction for the fu- 
ture.” Others, admitting inaccu- 
rate, misleading and deceptive ad- 
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vertising, promised to change their 
tactics. 

Can the excuses put forward by 
these retailers be accepted as rea- 
sons with any foundation of fact? 
Or are they smoke screens? After 
a merchant has promised to scru- 
tinize his advertising ‘carefully for 
inaccuracies, how many cases of 
faulty liaison should be allowed 
him before cataloging him as a 
“gyp”? It is mighty important that 
a manufacturer should know how 
his products as well as those of his 
competitors are advertised when 
offered for re-sale. Printers’ INK 


has often emphasized the value of 
knowing who your dealers are. 
No less important is a knowledge 
of what they are doing. 


Will Buyers My ec . nt \y, the 
” oo Oo the 

— At ‘Vonth Club sent 
tacks on copies of the 


Advertising? Stuart Chase 


“opus, “Your Money’s Worth,” to 


its list of many thousand sub- 
scribers. Under the club’s ar- 
rangement subscribers are offered 
an exchange privilege. If they don’t 
like the club’s choice they can re- 
turn the book and choose another 
from a wide list offered them. 
Printers’ INK learns from a re- 
liable source that the returns on 
“Your Money’s Worth” were no- 
ticeably higher than on other 
books sent out recently by the club. 

Of course, there are several 
morals to be drawn from this fact. 
The first is that the book itself 
carried little appeal because of the 
obvious one-sidedness of its argu- 
ments. It wasn’t a_ particularly 
good book and therefore readers 
were. not interested. 

There is still another conclusion 
to be drawn, and this conclusion is 
not particularly flattering to the 
Chase thesis. People have been 
buying nationally advertised prod- 
ucts for a great many years and 
have had an excellent opportunity 
to test out the Chase theories in 
their own “laboratories,” their own 
homes and offices. The result has 
not been a general wave of indig- 
nation against shoddy manufacture 
or over-priced merchandise. Rather 
has it been a growing confidence in 
the inherent worth of advertised 
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products when compared to non- 
advertised products. 

The buying public today is not 
eager to go back to the methods of 
its ancestors. It cannot see the 
particular joy to be derived from 
making tooth-paste or insecticides 
in the home when quite satisfac- 
tory tooth-paste or insecticides can 
be bought at the corner drug store, 
packaged and ready for use. 

The national advertising of con- 
scientious, reputable manufacturers 
has built public confidence and has 
made possible many labor-saving 
devices at prices that were un- 
heard of some years ago. It is 
going to take sounder reasoning 
and more cogent arguments than 
those advanced by Chase 
Schlink to undermine this confi- 
dence. 


_ oot phases 
of policy,” says 
the Back -e Cover 

of a Policy president of the 
Work-Organizer Specialties Com- 
pany, “sales managers are much 
too close to themselves and their 
. problems to see clearly, and they 
especially need to shut off the flow 
of custom and precedent occasion- 
ally and do a bit of ‘scratching 
the back’ of sales policies to see 
what’s underneath.” 

“Scratching the back of a sales 
policy” is not only sound advice 
for seeing “what’s underneath” but 
for testing a policy’s validity. A 
sales manager had it brought to 
his attention recently that a policy 
he had followed for years was 
the direct cause of much ineffi- 
ciency on the part of his salesmen 
and the reason for many lost or- 
ders. He had an unvarying rule 
that salesmen must talk over with 
him all their important prospects 
after the first call and before the 
second interview. His rule was 
based on a theory that a rehearsal 
was good for the salesman, quick- 
ened his faculties, and made him 
readier for an emergency. 

The theory was sound and the 
intent of the rule was commend- 
able. Its application, however, led 
the sales manager in his zeal to 
tell his salesmen too much about 
their prospects. He invented ob- 


Scratching 
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stacles that had no existence and 
the salesmen went opt crammed 
with arguments that didn’t apply 
to the situation. Then one day 
a new salesman, following hi: 
chief’s advice too literally, lost a 
big contract. Being intelligent 
enough to understand the reason, 
the man quit, and wrote his su 
perior a letter characterized by 
more frankness than kindness. The 
sales manager saw the light, re- 
vised the application of his rule 
and almost immediately noticed a 
marked improvement in sales re- 
sults. 

No sales manager’s policy could 
be anything but helped by “scratch- 
ing its back” at periodic intervals 
to test its practical value in the 
day’s work. 


G. R. Cain Heads American 


Society of Sales Executives 

G. R. Cain, Swift & Company. Chi 
cago, was elected president of the 
American Society of Sales Executives 
at its annual meeting held at Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, Pa., on September 22. 23 
and F. Beckwith, Hamilton 
Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa., was 
elected treasurer and Frank Hayden, 
Becton, Dickison and Company, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., secretary. 

These officers and the following mem 
bers constitute the executive committee: 
W. R. Cummings, Monroe Calculating 
Momae Company. ne * J.. M 

. Havey, New Jerse inc Company, 
New York, G. Ww Smith, Oneida Com- 
munity, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y., and F. P 
Valentine, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, New York. 

mong the topics discussed at the 
meeting were: “Advertising—Its latest 
developments and the relative value of 
different classes of mediums,” “ Advan- 
tages, if any, in industrial selling of 
one price over variable price heand on 
quantity,” “Can a general sales depart- 
ment serve five product departments, 
each headed by a sales manager?” and 
“What is the best way to use a sales 
engineering department ?” 


S. B. Gottlieb Leaves 


Cramer-Tobias 
_S. Bernard Gottlieb has left ‘the 
Cramer-Tobias Company, New York, to 
engage in free-lance copy work. He 
had previously been with the Wildman 
Advertising Agency, also of New York. 


Cleveland Agencies to Hold 


Field Day 
, The Cleveland Chapter of the Amer- 
ps ~ Ye = serine Agencies 
w its ann lay on - 
ber 30. William J. Staab oft hw pe 
the invitation committee. 
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| Always 


first 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


BECAUSE The Philadelphia In- 
quirer is carrier-delivered to over 75% 
of Philadelphia’s worth-while homes 
and— 

BECAUSE of the numberless ex- 
clusive features appealing to both men 
and women, The Inquirer dominates the 
world’s third largest home market. 

That advertisers prefer The Inquirer 
is conclusively proven by the following 
lineage totals for all Philadelphia news- 
papers for the first eight months of 
1927. 


INQUIRER 13,197,900 Lines 
11,944,800 “ 
9,532,800 “ 
Eve. Ledger 9,299,700 “ 
5,777,400 “ 


|The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Pennsylvania’s ONE Big Morning Paper 
Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 610 Hearst Bldg. 





Advertising Club News 


L. D. Fernald Heads Metro- 
politan Golfers 


L. D. Fernald, ‘assistant general man- 
ager of the Condé Nast ublications, 
was elected president of the Metropol- 
itan Golf Association, of New York, 
following the final tournament of the 
season which was held recently at the 
Montauk Downs Golf Club. 

The new vice-president is Laurence 
A. Weaver, Eastern manager of Good 
Housekeeping. Stuart a" advertis- 
ing manager of the Borden Company, 
was made secretary, and Joseph N. Mc- 
Donald, agvertions manager of the 
American Brass Com ny, = 

The winner of Ss tour- 
nament was Al Morrel. 4 MeDonsld 
was runner-up in this group. The Class 
B winner was Eliot D. Moore, with 
A. S. Moore as runner-up. Class C was 
won by Maurice Saunders. Gordon C. 
Cole was second. 

In the morning play Mr. Morrell had 
the best low gross score and Hedges 
the — net. Mr. McDonald was the 
low gross winner in the afternoon play. 
= ~ low net score at that time was 
made by H. vanH. Proskey, of Frank 
Seaman, Inc. The winners of the first 
five a? were as follows: Mr. Mc- 
Donald, S, oe, Mr. Proskey, A. L. 
Cole and oore. 

* * * 


Companies Advertising to a 
Speaker’s Address 


“An advertisement is like a man giv- 
ing an address’ was the statement of 
Haywood Hunt, of San Francisco, who 
spoke at a Graphic Arts Day meeting 
recently held by the Oakland, Calif., 
Advertising Club. “The illustration and 
decoration represents the speaker’s out- 
ward apparel, The Rew | equals what he 
has to say, and the typography repre- 
sents the delivery of the address,” he 
continued. An exhibit of the -work of 
local printers and advertising men was 
a feature of the ie meeting. 


Appointed by Association of 
Young Advertising Men 


L. M. Rudolph, of the Winthrop 
Chemical Company, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
publicity committee of the Association 
of Young Advertising Men, New York. 
Other members of the committee are 
Lester Seiffer, of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, and E.. A. Peterson, of 
PRINTERS’ Ix. : 


* * 
National Bureau Elects 
E. T. Hall 


Edward T. Hall, vice-president of the 
Ralston-Purina Company, St. Louis, and 
a_ former president of the paeene 
Club of St. Louis, has been el 
member of the —— board of the 
National Better Business Bureau. 








Appoint Committees for Firs: 
District Convention 


Herbert Stephens has been appointe: 
vice-chairman of the general convention 
committee for the eighth annual meet 
ing of the New England District of th: 
International Advertising Association, to 
be held at Boston on November 7 and 8 

Fred I, Brown is chairman of th 
banquet committee; P. F. O’Keefe, re- 
ception committee; Arthur Rohn, ex- 
hibit; Herbert arrier, ws 
Sherman Smith, advertising, and H,. 
Porter, finance "and accounts. 

On the contact committee, C. 
Kauffman has been appointed for Be 
New England advertising clubs; E. H. 
Kittredge, National Advertising Com 
mission; Travers D. Carman, Crosscup 
Pishon Post of the American Legion; 
Dudley Harmon, New England confer 
ence; Charles W. Corbett, tern Club, 
and H. R. MacNamee, junior advertis- 
ing group. 

Fé 


Chicago Men Stage Program 
for Milwaukee Club- 


The program of a recent meeting of 
the Milwaukee Advertising Club was 
directed by three members of the Chi- 
cago Advertising Council. F. W. Bond, 
ony of The F. W. Bond Company, 
Ch icago, discussed “Sales Promotion 
and Its Application to Present Day 


Business.” 

Ben C. Pittsford, chairman of the 
Direct Mail . vertising Association 
convention c ::n.:‘tee, and Homer Buck- 
ley, of Buckicy Dement & Company, 


both presented brief highlights on the 
coming direct-mail convention to be held 


at Chicago. 
* * 


California Sales Managers Elect 
Officers 


The following officers were elected by 
the Salesm; agers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia, at a recent meeting held = 
Oakland, Calif.: sae =: ‘ 
Osgood; vice-president, Cha Bevis 
Nichols; icogresident, | C. rles I. 


Jennings. 

Directors elected were “ Gage, 
Theodore E. Louis, Albert G. Burns, 
W. H. Moshlman, fear L. Mathy, 


and S. M. Hammond. 
The Sales Managers’ Association of 
California is planning to take an active 
gest in promoting a e success of the 
ales Congress to be held at Oakland, 
November 3, ‘- 5. 


Lincoln Club Appoints Com- 


mittee Chairmen 

Lloyd M. Campbell, president of the 
Linicdin, Nebr., Advertising™ Club, has 
appointed Horace M. Davis as-head of 
the program committee. Anmiong. the 
er committee cacmen appointed 
are Willis C. DeVriendt, membership, 

and Oz Black, attendance. 
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Donald Mackie Heads Public 
Utilities Advertising 


Donald Mackie, of the Consumers 
Power Company, Jackson, Mich., has 
been elect president of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association to fill 
the vacancy made by the resignation of 
B. J. Mullaney. Other officers elected 
yy the board of directors who met at 
Chicago last week, are: 

. C. Barnes, New Orleans Public 
Service Company, first vice-president; 
L. D. Gibbs, Edison Electric [lluminat- 
ng Company, Boston, second vice-presi- 
lent; Dana Howard, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago, third vice- 
president, and T. P. Pfeiffer, H. M. 
Byllesby Engineering and Management 
Corporation, Chicago, secretary. harles 
\W. Person, American Gas Association, 
was re-elected treasurer. 

* * * 


G. O. MacConachie Wins 
New York Club Tournament 


George O. MacConachie won the final 
golf tournament of the New York Ad- 
vertising Club Golf Association, held 
recently at the Lakeville Club, Great 
Neck, N. Y. Gilbert Tompkins and H. 
vanH. Proskey tied for second place. 
Mr. MacConachie’s name will be in- 
scribed on the Presbrey cup. : 

The association re-elected the following 
officers: President, Ralph Trier; vice- 
president, Mr. Tompkins, and secretary- 
treasurer, George Nelson. 

* * * 


San Francisco Club Holds Past 
Presidents’ Meeting 


The San Francisco Advertising Club 
recently held a past Presidents’ Day. 
Nine past presidents were present and 
outlined the’ ap history of the 
club. They included Rollin C. Ayres, 
first president, a“ Cuddy, Hal H. 
King, Charles Young, Samuel T. 
Breyer, James A. Johnston, Samuel P. 
Johnston, Frederic S. Nelson, Richard 
M. Neustadt and Louis A. Colton, who 
presided. 

6 6-4 


Providence Club to Handle 
Community Fund Publicity 


The Town Criers, Providence, R. I., 
vill direct the publicity program for 
the 1927 Providence Community Fund. 
\'. M. Hathaway, manager of the Provi- 
dence Better Business Bureau, is _secre- 
tary of the committee in charge. George 
W. Danielson, of Danielson & Son, is 
ice-chairman. 





Joins. “Children, The Maga- 
zine for Parents” 


Mrs. Kenneth S. Kirkland has joined 
the Eastern advertising staff of Children, 
he Magazine for Parents, New York. 
She was formerly with “The Butterick 
Ouarterlies,“‘ The Dial and The Dry 
Coods Economist,.all of New York. 
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F. P. Shumway Heads 
New England Agency Council 


F. P. Shumway, of the Franklin P. 
Shumway Company, Boston advertising 
agency, was elected chairman of the 
New England 
Council of the 
American Associa- 
tion. of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, at 
its annual meet- 
ing recently held 


of The Greenleaf 
Company, is now 
vice - chairman. R. 
S. Humphrey, of 
H. B. Humphrey 
Company is secre- 
tary tensonree, 

. F. O'Keefe, 
of the P. F. 
O'Keefe Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., 
was named as 
New England 
representative on the executive board 
of the Four A’s. H. F. Barber, of 
the J. W. Barber Advertising Agency, 
was made a member of the council’s 
board of governors, which also includes 
Mr. Shumway, Mr. Greenleaf and Mr. 





F. P. SHUMWAY 


_d&dumphrey. 





R. B. Deane with George M. 
Kohn, Inc. 


R. B. Deane has joined the staff of 
George M. Kohn, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, Atlanta. He was formerly 
national advertising manager of the 
Miami, Fla., Herald. Previous to that 
he was promotion and merchandising 
manager for the Syracuse, N. a 
Journal. 


W. H. Bishop with Kenyon 
Agency 

William H. agg | has joined The 
Kenyon Company, oston advertising 
agency, in an executive capacity. He 
was formerly with the Champion Spark 
Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio, and with 
the Millis Advertising Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis. 








S. H. Lewis Heads Washington 
State Press Association 


S. H. Lewis, publisher of the Lynden, 
Wash., Tribune, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Washington State Press 
Association, succeeding J. M. Stoddard 
of the Waterville Empire Press. Roy 
Rosenthal was re-elected secretary and 
H. E. Van Ommeren, treasurer. 





The Reed G: Landis Company, Chi- 
cago ‘advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising account 
of the Chicago Record Company, manu- 
facturer of Black Patti phonograph 
records. 

















The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


NE of the Schoolmaster’s old 

acquaintances is a shrewd and 
successful retailer of specialties in 
New York City. A conversation 
with him is always fruitful of 
quaint and thought-provoking side- 
lights on advertising as it is pur- 
sued in these parts. 

“Are you aware,” said he on 
the latest of such occasions, “that 
such a thing as direct-mail adver- 
tising to servants no longer exists 
in this town?” Pressed for expla- 
nation, he elucidated. 

“We have a large and very prof- 
itable mailing list of people who 
either live on or near Park Ave- 
nue, or might be classed as Park 

venue people. Their mail is 
sorted for them by their—er— 
domestic employees. Ladies and 
gentlemen of this latter class are 
getting increasingly sensitive about 
both their generic, and their speci- 
fic appellations. 

“Tt has been proved by actual 
test, that a folder describing one 
of our specialties ‘for the maid’s 
room’ will be a complete flop, 
whereas the same identical folder, 
to the same identical list, but with 
‘extra room’ substituted for ‘maid’s 
room’ will bring excellent results. 

“Elsewhere, servants may still be 
servants. But here in New York 
—no sir! and anybody writing ad- 
vertising addressed to Park Ave- 
nue had better remember it.” 


Why, then, inquires a member 
of the Class, if the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company finds it bet- 
ter to use numbers for Victrola 
models than names, as described 
in Printers’ INK of September 
8, would not the same practice 
be advantageous to other concerns? 
“Yet I understand,” he says, “that 
most other concerns having models 
to designate in their advertising, 
prefer the use of names. What 
should a new advertiser do?” 

Schoolmaster queried the 
Western Clock Company. 
Richards, advertising manager, 
said: “What number could we 
select that would mean more to 


the public than ‘Big Ben’? We 
feel that a number would fail to 
build individuality into any West- 
clox model. Therefore, we are 
a long way from supplanting our 
individual names with numbers.” 
As the Schoolmaster sees it, a 
new advertiser has a choice of tw: 
excellent methods, names or num 
bers: Where a line is limited t: 
a few models, say five or six 
like the Westclox line, names seem 
better than numbers. But wher« 
the items or models run beyond 


a half. dozen, or where there are 


a half dozen models bearing names, 
and each of the models comes in 
two or more styles, as in the 
Victor line, numbers have an ad- 
vantage. Another factor is the 
bringing out of new models each 
season. One new model a year, 
bearing a name, is not too much to 
ask the public to remember, while 
a half dozen new names annually 
would only cause confusion. 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster has just been 
listening to an anecdote related by 
a salesman who has been traveling 
for at least fifteen years. His 
territory takes in most of the New 
England States. His line will have 
to go unmentioned. This is the 
story as the salesman tells it: 

“T had just been married and 
was combining my honeymoon with 
a business trip. One of the towns 
we stopped at is a prominent New 
England city in which I had never 
succeeded in making much of a 
dent. In fact, I had only one out- 
let in that town and the business I 
secured from this source was 
small. 

“While I was calling on this 
regular dealer my wife visited one 
of the other department stores in 
town. When she returned she told 
me that the department in that 
store handling my type of goods 
appeared to be exceptionally well 
conducted. She wanted’ to know 
why I was not selling my goods 
there. I explained to her that the 


woman who did the buying for 
that department refused to ex- 
192 ‘ 
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W Chamber of Commerce Building, Indianapolis 

e Robert Frost Daggett, Architect - Bowman Elder, Building Manager 

ie | 
THIs is one of many buildings on which the Building 

id Planning Service of the National Association of 

h Building Owners and Managers, functioned. This service 

1S consists of committees of experienced building owners and 

Ww managers who advise with owners and architects in the 

r planning and selection of materials and equipment for new 

a buildings. To assure maximum returns on the invest- 

: ment, many financial houses now insist on this service 

I before loans are made. Building Owners and Managers 

is also act independently in selecting materials and equip- 

ment for office, loft, apartment buildings and apartment 

Is hotels. Are these men recommending your product? You 

le can reach them through their business paper— 
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1! ' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member 4.8.0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 
“ | Eastern Office: 100 East gand St., New York City 
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amine any salesman’s line at hotel 
sample rooms and that I wouldn’t 
take my line into any store. 

“However, she persuaded me to 
take a few of my numbers under 
my arm and visit this buyer. 
Although it was the tail end of the 
day I secured a small order on this 
first visit. 

“That little order started me 
thinking. I began to realize that 
undoubtedly all competitive sales- 
men handling my line felt the same 
way I had felt regarding taking 
the line to the store. I decided 
that this woman buyer would prob- 
ably go out of her way to co-oper- 
ate with any salesman who would 
indulge her prejudice against hotel 
sample rooms. 

“On my next trip to that town, I 
routed my trunks directly to her 
store. With the full line in front 
of her, the buyer placed a larger 
order than I had ever secured be- 
fore from that town. Today, she 
is the largest buyer in my entire 
territory.” 

There is certainly an interesting 
moral in this experience. If noth- 
ing else, it goes to prove that the 
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salesman who is willing to put 
himself out to the extent of in- 
dulging buyers in their little 
idiosyncrasies is the man who is 
most likely to build up a list of 
loyal and profitable accounts. 


Why is it that, after selecting 
expert counsel, so many adver- 
tisers want to revamp plans and 
rewrite copy? It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that from this one 
source springs many of the trou- 
bles which hamper the progress of 
an_agency’s work for its client. 

In the opinion of T. H. Blodgett, 
president of the American Chicle 
Company, the advertising agency 
is entitled to a free field for its 
operations. Mr. Blodgett may 
make known his personal opinions 
as to the value of a particular plan 
or of certain mediums, but his 
agency is at liberty, without any 
fear of loss of the account, to tell 
him that his advertising opinions 
are entirely wrong. 

It is Mr. Blodgett’s philosophy 
that the task of an agency is diff- 
cult enough to carry along without 
cluttering its job with the notions 














After October 1, 1927 


Story, Brooks and Finley 


will be the National 


Advertising Representatives 


of 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


don’t say ‘Paper’—say ‘‘STAR’”’ 
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pay you 


to hear these men 


—if window and store display 
advertising plays any part 
at all in your business 


NYONE interested in win- 

dow displays—whether user, 
producer, or installer—knows 
how hard it is to get really 
definite information on the sub- 
ject. Experiment is practically 
the only means—and experi- 
ments cost money ! 

There is only one place where 
plenty of information on win- 
dow displays is available—and 
FREE! It is at the Window 
Display Advertising Association 
Convention next week at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
In those three days—October 
4th, 5th and 6th—a tremendous 
amount of valuable information 
will be yours if you attend. 

It would be impossible to get 
a lot of this information other- 
wise. The men who are going 
to speak can’t be reached every 
day. They are all men who 
have had years of experience 
with window display advertising 
in their particular fields. They 
are going to give the convention 
the benefit of their experiences 
—and those experiences will be 
of inestimable value to everyone 
with similar problems. 

Suppose you are an advertiser 
who wants to get his material 
into the dealers’ windows. Won’t 
vou want to hear how these men 
do it: W. E. Underwood, Na- 


tional Lamp Works of General 
Electric Co.; W. J. Frankston, 
Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co.; Wal- 
ter S. Jenkins, Colgate & Co.; 


. John Van Horson; Johnson & 


Johnson. 

Or if you are an agency man, 
you ought to hear Laurence G. 
Meads, of The Blackman Co., 
on “What the Advertising 
Agency Can Do to Make Dis- 
plays More Effective.” 

And J. Duncan Williams will 
have a real message to produc- 
ers in “How to Apply the Prin- 
ciples of Retail Window Display 
to the Problems of the National 
Advertisers.” 

But these are only a few. 
There will be many other. talks 
equally good on many other 
angles of display work. And 
there will be an exhibit of the 
newest and best that is being 
done. 

Don’t miss this one big chance 
of the year! Make your de- 
cision NOW—and write for 
complimentary tickets. We'll 
be glad to have you there 
whether you are a member or 
not WINDOW DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING ASSOCIA- 
TION, National Headquarters, 
8 West 47th Street, New ‘York 
City. 
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| ‘There is an op- 
| portunity for an 
| advertising agency 
|} man to make a 
| worth while con- 
| nection with an es- 


tablished agency in 
) Chicago. 


| Address ‘‘Z.,’’ Box 
| 263, Printers’ Ink, 
| 231 South La Salle 
| St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Wanted 


Young Space 
Salesman 


EW York office of 
leading National 
Business paper needs 
competent young space 
salesman. One willing 
to follow direction. 
Excellent future pros- 
pects. Write giving past 
experience and salary 
desired. Your com- 
munication will be held 
in strict confidence. 


Address “‘A.,"’ Box 264, 


care of Printers’ Ink. : 
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of esteemed friends of the client as 
to whether they like or dislike an 
idea. The responsibility of making 
good belongs to the agency and 
the wise client will give it every 
chance. 

* * * 

It is occasionally the privilege 
of the Schoolmaster to visit the 
stately corridors of the New York 
Public Library; and heretofore, 
when doing so, he has always com- 
mented upon the cool spaciousness 
of its marble halls, upon the at- 
mosphere of serene permanence 
and upon the seeming solidity of 
the marble. 

Seemingly, only, alas! for the 
last time the Schoolmaster strolled 
through one of those corridors, his 
friend and companion (a man 
whose eyes and brain have been 
sharpened by some years of deal- 
ing with beautiful advertising plans 
and studying their possibilities with 
a cold and critical eye) suddenly 
pointed to a small hole in one 
cool white wall. 

It was a very small hole, ap- 
parently cut for a new electric 
fixture or something like that; but 
it was big enough to reveal the 
fact that the massiveness of the 
marble wall was, like beauty, only 
skin deep—that behind the veneer 
of marble, scarcely an inch thick, 
there was nothing but humble and 
plebeian brickwork. 

“Oh, well,” commented _ the 
Schoolmaster’s friend consolingly, 
when reproached for thus destroy- 
ing a dear illusion, “it’s only what 
I have to be doing constantly— 
cutting holes into beautiful adver 
tising and merchandising plans, to 
find out whether they are solid 
masonry all through, as well as 
beautifully ty and presented in 
faultless English; tied up with a 
ribbon and with my name embossed 
on the cover. 

“As a matter of fact, it doesn’t 
do any more harm than the thin 
ness of this marble facing does 
to the usefulness of the library 
to the reading public—provided the 
brickwork itself is honest." 

Tt was decided to make som 
changes in a certain. advertiser’: 
labels. Branch sales managers 
were called to headquarters to 
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DO YOU NEED 


someone who has lifted an organization from an 
occasional stick to 


FRONT PAGE POSITION 
NATIONALLY ? 


Publicity woman with achievement record and As- 
sociated Press reference is leaving her present work. 


Address “Y”, Box 262, care Printers’ Ink 
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Sales Executive 


With broad experience in the Specialty Sales 
field such as Oil Burners and Electric Re- 
frigeration as well as the merchandise field. 
Capable of laying out and pushing through to 
conclusion a sales and advertising program 
that will produce profitable business. 


This experience has been used to advantage 
by some of America’s greatest concerns. Age 
38, married. Credentials that will stand the 
most rigid investigation. Available October 
Ist. Address “B,” Box 265, Printers’ Ink. 
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Who Sells 
the Bulk of the 
Building Material? 
dealers do. The 
scope of their business is 
increasing yearly. 35 to50% 
of their sales are other 
lumber. Good credit. 


Write for esreay Keting Stems 


Lonall 


Est.1873 CHICAGO aA B.c. 

















House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house or- 
gans in the country. Write for a 
copy of Tae Wiiiiam FeatHer 
MaGazine. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














Available— _ 
MARKETING EXECUTIVE 


with a splendid background of sales 
promotion and development work with 
nationally well-known manufacturers. 
A college man, graduate Electrical 
Engineer and proficient technically as 
well as a qualified sales administrator. 
Some advertising agency and export 
work. Age 39, Christian, married, 
capable, substantial, now employed, 
normal earnings upwards $5,000, Ad- 
dress ‘‘C,’’ Box 266, Printers’ Ink. 
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compare the new and old designs. 
As the meeting drew to a close, 
those present were asked to ex- 
amine the new labels once more, 
as no comment had been forth- 
coming on one improvement. 

When it was seen that this 
change eluded detection, it was 
pointed out. Instead of “Porter's,” 
the possessive had been dropped 
and the name “Porter” appeared. 

The assembled branch managers, 
when this omission was made ap- 
parent, sent up a great hue and cry, 
according to the Schoolmaster’s 
informant who, it is_ believed, 
slightly exaggerates the response. 
From the criticisms and discussions 
which followed one would have 
thought that this modification 
would send the company on the 
rocks. 

Needless to say the possessive 
does not appear on the new labels. 








Do You Know 
the Right ManP 


An established manufacturer 
of machine tools has an excep- 
tional opening for an execu- 
tive with the following qualli- 
fications: 

1. He must be between 35 and 45 
years of age. 

2. He must have sound engineer- 
ing knowledge. 

3. He must have had thorough 
machine tool sales experience 
and te prepared to sell and 
direct sales through the usual 
channels, with more than ordi- 
nary energy and initiative. 

4. His business and personal rec- 
ord must stand close investiga- 
tion and he should be profit- 
ably engaged right now. 


If you know of the right man for 
this exceptional opportunity, please call 
his attention to it. 

This company has been prosperous 
for many years, and is making money 
now. This advertisement appears with 
the knowledge of the organization to 
replace an officer who is retiring on 
account of sickness. All applications 
must give full, specific information and 
be accompanied by a photograph. Such 
applications will be treated in strict 
confidence. 

Address “G.,”" Box 
Printers’ Ink. 


268, care of 














GIBBONS 


knows 
Limited \dvert 


CANADA“ 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Save you money on publications. Printer 
vroducing eight monthlies can take more. 
High-class work; individual service; only 
> hours from New York; messenger. 
Stryker Press, Washington, N. J. 


Trade-Paper Representatives working 
n commission basis to take on another 
mall trade publication. Exclusive ter- 











itories in manufacturing centers. Box 
785, Printers’ Ink. 
A. B.C. Monthly Publication, Paint 


Trade field, 8,500 circulation, growing 
h grade advertising rep- 
resentation estern territory, Chicago 
headquarters. Box 764, Printers’ Ink. 


Chicago Representative Wanted 
for list of growing fiction maga- 
zines. Send for particulars. Box 
788, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Publicity Counselor in 
New York, with profitable, established 
business, desires to expand and seeks 
partner with capital or association with 
other reputable organization looking for 
more business and a capable executive 
to further their interests. Box 770, P. I. 


FOR SALE — LAYOUT TABLE 
Premier Register and Layout Table. In 
use one year. Will take a sheet as 
large as 38 x 50”. Good value at reason- 
able price. National Process Company, 
218 West 40th Street, New York City. 
Phone Pennsylvania 4600. 


BUILDING AND REAL ESTATE 
MAGAZINE in best market in Metro 
politan territory wants representative in 
Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and Boston. Full co- operation from 
home office. Liberal commission and as- 
sured income to men or women who are 
willing to put in the hard licks neces- 
sary to get business. Address Box 455, 
White Plains, N. Y 


fast, seeks hi 

















HELP WANTED 


We are looking for an outside man. 
\ live-wire, and one with a clientele, who 
would grasp the opportunity to become 
nterested in A Modern, Up-to-Date 
Plant. Address Box 777, Printers’ Ink. 


DIRECT MAIL SALESMAN 
wanted, experienced in preparation and 
sale of all kinds of advertising matter, 
ine opportunity veils right man. Box 
339, Charlotte, N. 


CIRCULATION ee for met 
opolitan daily newspaper; e between 
35 and 45; must have forceful person- 
lity and initiative, sales promotion 
= and successful record; thorough 
: per IF ox of newspaper circulation es- 
ig Soetvews opportunity for high- 
Box 761, Printers’ Ink. 











ential; 
rade man. 





Assistant to Busy Executive in office of 
Publishers’ ae One capable 
of h co and thoroughly 
familiar with all details of peas. State 
salary and experience. Box 772, P. I. 


ARTIST’S AGENT 


Artist, doing women’s fashions, advertis- 
ing, wishes to get a reliable agent. Fine, 
salable work. ood commission. Box 
780, Printers’ Ink. 


An established magazine with a very 
wide sales field contemplates an aggres- 
sive campaign for increased circulation. 
and wants an experienced man to take 
charge. When replying, state fully ood 
experience, . ee and salary 

pected. Replies will be held in strictest 
confidence. Box 759, Printers’ Ink. 

ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE for met- 
ropolitan daily newspaper; between 30 
and 40 years of age; thorough knowledge 
of newspaper advertising essential; must 
Wave exceptional ability in writing con- 
vincing letters; pronounced initiative and 
successful record; exceptional opportu- 
nity for high-grade man; state qualifi- 
cations and experience in detail, also 
salary expected. Box 762, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST-DIRECTOR 
Visualizer and layout man who can take 
charge of art bs ogee 2 of fast grow- 
ing agency, while originating material 
for presentation to clients. Ri man, 
after proving himself satisfactory and a 
business asset, may later arrange to own 
some stock on easy terms if he wishes. 
Please submit both visuals and samples 
of finished work, with outline of pre- 
vious connections. 

Hughes, Wolff & Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED 


General Sales Manager 


A prominent concern rated AAI, 
established many years, manufac- 
turing high grade and well known 
products requires the services of 
a seasoned General Sales Manager, 
possessing a successful record in 
handling specialty salesmen sell- 
ing high grade equipment to 
merchants. A permanent opportu- 
nity and attractive proposition for 
a sales director who can produce. 
We will arrange interviews with 
the President. Only applications 
giving full details will be consid- 
ered. Frank D. Webb Advertising 
Company, 4 North Howard Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Assistant editor for house publication in 
s and oil field. Should know some- 
fing of merchandising. be good at lay- 
out, able to write fluently—and be a 
careful reporter. Must be student of 
present-day advertising and editorial 
trends in petroleum field. Young man 
preferred, with newspaper experience, 
able to travel economically. Oppor- 
tunity is really extraordinary, as new 
man will work directly with owners of 
business. Location, Chicago. Write fully, 
first letter. If it gets over, interview — 
be arranged. Address Box 768, P. 


ARTIST 
We require a good letterer and creator 
of unusual layouts. One who is willing 
to start at modest salary and build a 
future, with a rapidly-growing recognized 
agency. Send samples work,—give all 
details, including salary expected. 
Shankweiler Advertising Agency, Inc., 
813 Hamilton Street 
Allentown, Pa. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Graduate of Antioch College with 3 
years’ business experience. Interested in 
market analysis and research. Prospects 
for advancement more supertant than 
immediate salary. Box 781, P. I. 


Advertising Copy — Available 
Eight years’ experience; original ideas; 
concise, forceful writer; age 36; sa‘ary, 
$75 weekly; now in Chicago; will go any- 
where. Box 790, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Experienced and versatile. Retouching, 
designing, pen and ink, figure work, 
black and white, or oil colors. Desires 
position. Mornings. Box 774, P. I. 
EMERGENCY EMERSON . 

writes anything any time. Booklets, cir- 
culars, magazine and newspaper articles, 
soa. John B. Emerson, 301 West 

id St., New York. Tel. Chelsea 3669. 


Junior Copywriter 


Young woman of college training and 
two years advertising experience. Box 
757, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY BOOK- 
KEEPER seeks position. Age 33. 
Married. Address Box 778, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer 


Wide experience as copy chief big New 
York agencies. Box 773, Printers’ Ink. 


Technical Advertising Manager 
with engineering education. Available 
Nov. Ist. Railroad supply, electric power 
equipment, hoisting machinery, 
locomotive and be a te adver- 
tising experience. Bo 





























~ Copy That Tells Something 
And Gets Something Done 
This man isn’t an amateur wordsmith 
= adjective jerker. His copy is written 
on after business and get it. Experi- 
pam ye gp Fm gel A ~ direct- 


itch-Ee 77 “Ww. ro St., 


ree-lance. 
ah Y. City. 
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Bookkeeper, Office Manager—Capab|: 
young woman executive, college trained, 
15 years’ diversified experience, pe 
ant, bookkeeper; take charge 

lieve busy executive all details. Box 
779, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Sales Promotion Manager—s 
years’ experience with prominent sales 
organizations. Clear, forceful, stimulating 
letter writer. Hard worker, desires new 
connection with metropolitan New York 
House. Box 769, Printers’ Ink. 
I WILL MAKE advertising my life- 
work. Now complaint correspondent, 23, 
Gentile, college 3 years. Chance to 
make good only object. If Chicago, Ph, 
Rm, 8, Lon ch 6511, or write n 
8, 4706 Beacon St., Chicago. 
Young Man, college graduate, with one 
year of advertising experience, desires 
position as a ‘assistant with de- 
rtment store or advertising agency in 
New York or vicinity. . I. Gordon, 
1198 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Advertising Solicitor—4% years’ re 
sentative experience agency entree i 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, desires 
Chicago connection with publisher or 
representative magazine or newspaper. 
Box 782, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
Agricultural Advertising Man 
desires change. Eight years with two 
of largest implement manufacturers, and 
two years agricultural agency experience 
handling copy, catalog, direct mail and 
executive work. Box 765, P. I. 


ADVERTISING - WOMAN 
with seven years’ experience in copy and 
promotional field work desires = 
with reliable organization or Agen 
University graduate. Widely Pama wf 
Capable organizer. Age 28. Box 760, P. I. 


ARTIST, VISUALIZER—seeks oppor- 
tunity, at present specializing in rough 
layout and buying Art Work for large 
concern. Desires to make immediate 
change, has good imagination. Excellent 
past experience, young, ambitious, seek- 
ing advancement. Box 789, P. I 
Forty years and strong medicine of. 
fered best firm with best future. No 
weaklings need reply. Can assume entire 
charge of a strong commercial department 
or build one; credits, collections, corre 
spondence, editorial, advertisements. Uni 
versity education, traveled ; high as can rise 
with present corporation. Box 787, 

I am _a young man of 23, 
and Want an opportunity, 
allowing me To show, that 
not on y can I Write, but 
I can produce selling Copy. 
A | ae education, plus actual 
business experience which supplement 
19 months writing copy, are at your 
disposal. Box 771, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCIES .... 
ADVERTISERS 


Write T, 69 So 94th St., 



































New York, N. . o nee 

man is seasoned in plans, sr: 
visualizing, contact, production 

with a ir for merchandisin Good 


executive timber. He is searching for a 
favorable ity for further growth. 
In return, he believes he can offer rather 
more than usual ability. 
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Nearly twenty years’ experience in ad 
vertising and sales promotion, including 
extensive mail order work and writing 
catalogues, circulars, advertisements, pub- 
licity, salesmen’s and business _ 
books, house-organ copy, etc. 

7220 Ingram Street, Forest Hills, N. v. 
Advertising Salesman—Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in trade journal, large national 
and class magazine work; energetic, crea- 
tive worker; capable weeny ot successful 
record; wide acquaintance New York and 
Eastern accounts and agencies; ref- 
erences; available for local publisher, or 
out-of-city house needing Eastern repre- 
sentative; strict confidence. Box 776, P. I. 
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LAYOUT ARTIST 


Position or Free Lance 
Illustration roughs Paaa completed compre- 
hensive layouts including wyposraphical 
visualization for submitting; Y. 
long creative <A ounne y experien 
ity tor 


ence; com- 
P ting 
praised art 


y: 
slants and physical appear- 
ance of prominent national — 
and direct mail; artists 
have executed — gh 7 my. inet 





visualizations under direction; go 
anywhere. Box 775, Printers’ Ink. 
MISCELLANEOUS 








Young, Energetic Export Execut.ve, 
or Assistant, 31 years old; fifteen years 
experience in all phases Export business 
and foreign travel, desires permanent 
connection with inland or seaboard manu- 
facturers where ability, initiative and 
integrity are required. Fluent corres- 
pondent Spanish, French, English. 
American citizen. Can furnish first class 
references. Box 758, Printers’ Ink. 


TRUE AMERICAN ADVERTISING 
and MERCHANDISING Man. Large 
4A agencies exp. Contacts, plans, follow 
through, greene A ~. Advertising 
Director of 2 lar National Adver- 
tisers of $3,000,0 0 * aggeepeiation an- 
nually. ires connection with agency 
as contact man or Adv. Mgr. of good 
product in Chicago or Pacific Coast. Now 
employed. Box 783, Printers’ Ink. 
FOR RENT 
One Sales Promotion Brain 

5 years experience advertising sales pro- 
motion work and space selling, 2 years 
with one of biggest general magazines. 
Desirous of tion with 
high grade and aggressive publishing 
organization,—business paper or general 
magazine. Age 27, salary $4,000. Box 
763, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion 
SOME PROGRESSIVE ey Is 
LOOKING FOR THIS M 
Seven years sales and sales _-~ 
experience with large corporations. Three 
years in foreign countries. 
Knowledge of scientific budgetary control 
of advertising expenditures—a necessary 
basis for intelligent effort. 
Speaks two foreign languages. Thirty- 
four years of age. Graduate Engineer. 
Hard worker with personality, tact and 
common sense. Available on reasonable 
notice. 
Opportunity rather than initial compen- 
sation will govern his choice of avail- 
able openings. Box 784 Printers’ Ink. 


CREATIVE MAN 


open for connection as 
Visualizer or Art Director 


Some up-to-date agency, direct-mail firm, 
or manufacturer needs this creative man 
in the development of ideas for striking 
rough and comprehensive layouts, for na- 
tional, local or direct campaigns. Wields 
pencil in terms of m ising and 
meg at conference table or at aden 
board. Excellent art and 
ind. An org: oe = ‘hee 
Married. At October 15 

Box 767, Printers’ hed 




















IT MEANS HARD 
WORK 


to climb to a real job in "ee and 
selling. I am frank about it. ot 
want any subscriber to my —— 
Service in Advertising, Selling 
Business Writing who isn’t willing to 
work earnestly and persistently. 

I have no patente with the mislead- 
ing twitter (publi here and there in 
business “* y that should decline 


such ng Bt the advertising and 
selli eld yo ved one of great profit 
“amazingly” easy to enter, the big 


openings that are going to waste be- 


‘Cause young clerks won’t study for a 


few months, etc. 

Nor do I claim that there is either 
a “tremendous” or a “‘constant” demand 
on me by employers. During the last 
six months I have had opportunity to 
recommend men for a score of 
jobs, a few affording salaries of 
$5,000 to $7,500. The week this copy 
is written I filled a $5,200 job with a 
subscriber who has been under my 
guidance only eight months. But, at 
that, I don’t want a subscription from: 
anyone who looks on my _ service 1 
marily as an employment bureau. 57) 
I believe that Fate has a kind way of 


they are prepared to assume. The great 
trouble with nine-tenths of people is that 
they don’t have the faith and persistence 
to prepare themselves. They look - 
sh magi routes to success—and 
usually keep on looking! 

I am seeking a few score more of 
men and women of the caliber and spirit 
of the alert workers now on my a 
I give my subscribers twenty months of 
earnest service. My instruction 
reflects the active practice of an ad- 
vertising counselor and agent who has 


rom 


had 25 years of experience in adver 
tising, sales-planning, and business 
writi My program deals with the 
great field as an indivisible one. 


I won't insult your a eM by 


py * ny on whk te to paid t 


can ppebehy gre yan 2 Sep return on 
your investment of an add from $1000 


500 a year to thei 
veut they really try. Wate — Sv 


Box 616 Easton, Pa. 
Member, American Association 

ponchos Authors’ League 
of America 
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Sitting in 
with a white chip 


A manufacturer with a comparatively limited advertising 
appropriation, stepping into the field against competitors 
able and willing to spend several times as much, must pos- 
sess a very definite kind of courage, utmost faith in his prod- 
uct—and in his organization. 

Even then he is up against a terrific handicap—for white 
space whether in the periodicals, the dailies, on the boards 
or in the mail—costs just as much per unit to the little chap 
to whom every dollar is worth a dollar-and-a-half, as to the 
“mammoth of the industry” to whom a thousand is scarcely 
more than a telephone slug. 

What to do? Well, as David Belasco once said when he 
was bucking the theatre trust: “They can’t get a corner on 
brains!” 

Which implies, in this instance, that the smaller advertiser 
up against powerful competition, must by sheer brain work, 
overcome his limitations of space with what goes into the space. 
Else, he will be wise to cash his white chip, and stay out. 


The JOHN H. DUNHAM Company 
ADVERTISING 


TRIBUNE TOWER: CHICAGO 
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SUPREME IN~CHICAGO 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING = FIRST IN CIRCULATION 


Do you need 
intensity as well as 
general coverage? 


> \ 
HE key to Zone 7, with its 16 billion 
dollar a year market, lies in its 204 





trading centers. To control these 
centers is to dominate the entire area; since 
they represent more than half the population 
of the zone and exert trading influence over 


the remainder. 


By using one great medium the advertiser 
can dominate these pivotal points and win 
recognition all along the line—80.3 per cent 
of the Chicago Tribune’s Sunday circulation 
is concentrated in them. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Daily Circulation 781,521 Sunday Circulation 1,092,389 





